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BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE 





in the new John Hancock Building 


Boston is very proud of the new home of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Here the most modern, scientific methods of building and the 
finest of materials have been incorporated in one of the major 
architectural achievements of this decade. 


In stairwells and hallways you will find thousands of feet of 
Suntile Camargos, noted for their toughness, strength and subtle 
colors. In washrooms you will see Suntile ceramic floor tile and 
glazed wall tile, noted for their beauty, durability and economy. 


Today Suntile is the ideal choice for the interiors of many modern 
buildings. It’s color-balanced to permit wide freedom in the selec- 
tion of pleasing, harmonious color blends. Made of real clay, 
Suntile is highly resistant to marring, chipping and cracking. 


Year after year Suntile helps reduce maintenance costs. It’s im- 
pervious to dirt and grease, is so easy to clean and keep clean, 
never needs painting or redecorating. 


Rely on your Authorized Suntile Dealer for competent tile coun- 
sel and expert installation. He can show you real clay Suntile 
in 22 glaze colors, impervious unglazed ceramic mosaic Suntile in 
27 colors, Suntile Camargos in 10 colors—in modular sizes. 


Write us, Dept. AF-3, for literature and the name and address 
of your Suntile dealer. Please see our Sweet’s Catalog. The 
Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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WAREHOUSE AND SHIPPING CENTER 
Johnson & Johnson prove again that the most economical build- 
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industrial building in the New Jersey countryside by Architects 
Feliheimer & Wagner. 


SMALL HOSPITAL 


One of the best designed small town projects fostered by the 
Government’s hospital subsidy program also boasts a new 
radiant heating system with individual room controls. Archi- 
tects Dent & Aydelott put Ruleville, Miss., on the map. 


PARK-SIDE SCHOOL 
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in Riverside, Il., by Architects’ Perkins & Will. A four-color 
presentation. 
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Whe Today.., 


is the Need...Use CECO 


One day you pass a new development in the making, ground is broken, 
home foundations are in. Then, in just a short, short time, where once 
there was open countryside, a whole community, spick-and-span new, 
“has sprung up overnight.” Chances are the stores, the school, the 
theatre...yes, most of the light occupancy buildings... were con- 
structed with Open-Web Steel Joists. For that is the fastest way ever to 
build. There’s no temporary formwork necessary... nothing to take 
down later on. Open-Web Steel Joists are self-centering .. . are placed 
on the wall structure and right away rib lath can be laid and concrete 
poured to form the floor. And while all this is going on, other building 
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INCREASED HOUSE PRICES—as much as 5 per cent—will be forced in many 


areas by high lumber and labor costs, despite a strong competitive market 


House prices in many parts of the country will jump as much as 5 per cent during the next 
few months. In other sections, builders will attempt to forestall a price hike by cutting 
down on the size of their already minimal houses; others will foresake the small house 
market entirely, and return to the higher-priced fields they deserted a year or two ago, where 
they think the market will not be sensitive to price boosts. 

Almost everywhere across the country last month, house builders reluctantly began to admit 
that they could no longer hold the line on house prices, as they had hoped to be able to do as 
late as mid-March (and as reflected in Forum’s Builder Survey, Apr. ’50). Most builders, 
in the present strong competitive market (which Builder Fritz Burns has compared to the 
television market: everyone shops around a lot, but everyone buys) had been absorbing 
cost increases. And wherever it was possible, builders would continue to absorb. But by 
last month, it was apparent to builders in many areas that, competitive market or not, those 


increases could not be absorbed much longer. 


Labor-lumber. The chief culprits, of course, 
were labor, still going strong in its spring 
demands (its influence, however, was strong 
only in specific areas; its total effect was 
not particularly significant—see p. 14); 
and lumber, whose bout with the severe 
Pacific Northwest winter (Forum, Apr. 
50) had pushed the average lumber sales 
price in Northwest mills up 20 per cent 
since the first of the year. Last month, 
prices on orders taken at mills around Port- 
land for summer delivery were at their 
highest since the peak levels of 1948; 
there were high premiums on quick-shipped 
cars. But lumber production, just now be- 
ginning to gather speed after its storm- 
forced lull, was almost 20 per cent behind 
1948’s first quarter record output. Lumber- 
men were cautious about predicting lum- 
ber’s immediate future. Some hoped prices 
would level off “reasonably soon,” and they 
pointed as evidence to the fact that logging 
employment had increased about 30 per 
cent with the melting of the heavy snows. 
Others were not so sure; there was still an 
extreme shortage of logs. In the meantime, 
lumber’s wild spiral, along with labor’s 
spottily hectic pattern, and the milder in- 
creases in other materials, had already left 
deep impressions in most parts of the U. S. 


St. Louis. In St. Louis, where materials 
prices have increased 5 to 10 per cent in 
the last month, and carpenters have won a 
S-cent an hour increase, Builder Ralph 
Duke, past president of the local Home 
Builders Association, soberly set the cur- 
rent mood: “Increases in materials costs 
thus far have been absorbed by the builder. 
By this summer, however, probably in July, 
from 2 to 4 per cent will have to be added 
to the price of finished houses.” 


San Francisco. In San Francisco, where one 
builder wailed that lumber prices “go up 





about $1 or $2 a thousand every time we 
order,” and where higher labor wages 
(house painters negotiated a $1 a day pay 
boost and AFL carpenters were taking a 
strike vote for a 2714-cent an hour in- 
crease) had, by several builders’ estimates, 
cancelled out the increased labor efhciency 
built up during the last year, industry men 
saw no way out but an increase in house 
prices. Said Builder Fred Gellert: “We 
haven’t marked up the price tags yet, but 
we're going to have to very soon.” His 
partner, Charles Finson, was more specific: 
the lumber-labor whirl, he guessed, would 
force them to add about $300 to $350 to 
the price of a typical 5-room, 1,000 sq. ft. 
house. 


Houston, Chicago. Costs of fir, pine and red 
cedar shingles in Houston have increased 
20 per cent in the last 90 days, 5 per cent 
in the last month. Gypsum board is in 
critically short supply; retailers are getting 
60 per cent more than the usual price for it. 
P. S. Luttrell, president of the Houston 
Home Builders Association, looked for a 
5 per cent house price increase “almost 
immediately.” Chicago Builder Nathan 
Manilow, his eye on the big lumber price 
rise, slighter increases in gypsum board 
and asphalt shingles, and the welfare de- 
mands of five structural trades, predicted 
that “builders will do well to stay within a 
5 per cent increase this year.” 


Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles. Fir in Dallas 
was $85 and $90 per 1,000 two months ago; 
now it’s up to $100. Plaster board had 
doubled in price (from 4 and 5 cents to as 
high as 9) ; cement is scarce; builders there 
braced themselves for price boosts in their 
houses within the next month or two. The 
story was the same in Denver, where lumber 
jumped $5 per thousand in the last month, 
and the construction trades unions are ask- 
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LUMBER PRICES over the past 12 months, 
according to B.L.S. wholesale price index (with 
1926 equaling 100), hit their low point last July 
and August, have been swinging upward ever 
since. April's figure, still not determined, will 
be somewhat higher than March’s. Prices still 
have long way to go, however, to hit peak level 
of Aug., '48 (shown in bar at extreme teft.) 





ing a 25-cent an hour wage hike, and in 
construction-frenzied Los Angeles, where 
smaller firms set up a wail that lumber 
dealers were siphoning off their dwindling 
supplies to bigger companies. 


Detroit. In Detroit, the push upward had 
already begun. Spurred by a $25 lumber 
boost since last year and by a new 1014- 
1214 cent labor increase, builders were 
adding $300 and $400 to the price tags of 


their five room houses. 


Boston, Cleveland. Boston builders, who 
have felt the pressure as much as anyone 
(workmen’s compensation had jumped 20 
per cent; lumber and nails were at peak 
levels) were still struggling to keep the 
increases out of their finished products, but 
they were falling back on other dodges. 
Explained one: “I’m still building a six- 
room house, but the rooms are all smaller 
. . » You can’t reduce the price line any 
other way than by reducing what you put 
into the house.” Throughout the Boston 
area, developers were whacking off porches, 
garages, fireplaces. Another builder said 
he would “have to start building for people 
who can afford to buy high priced homes.” 
Cleveland’s problem was much the same. 
Building trades won a $1 a day increase, 
and wholesale lumber prices have increased 


































PUD tan egret ine 


TEMPORARY BRACES remain in place 
until new steel columns take up load in 
lobby of main entrance. 


WHITE HOUSE RENOVATORS tear down 
old walls, build new interior 


To renovate the White House, Builder John Mc- 
Shain is tearing everything out but the four 
walls and the roof. To the visitor’s eye, viewing 
the historic mansion from the gate outside, it 
is the same building has has stood for 150 years. 
Inside, however, where a brand new steel-sup- 
ported interior will be constructed to brace the 
structure, is a mass of rubble of old, worn-out 
2 ft. brick supporting walls, criss-crossed with 
temporary trusses of timber. New interior, 
which is being planned by White House Archi- 
tect Lorenzo S. Winslow, will be much like the 
old one, but wall-partitions, replacing thick load 
bearing walis, will provide more space. 
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LINCOLN STUDY, on second floor, shows type of 
support that was used to bolster White House. 


Photos; Reni Photos 





INADEQUATELY FRAMED span of East 
room on first floor will get new brace 
with steel construction. 


_—_—- 


STEEL INSTALLED in 1902 supported 
the suspended ceiling in the dining room 
on second floor. 


ORIGINAL FOUNDATION, consisting of 
5 ft. depth of rock, is bolstered by new 


concrete foundation. 























30 per cent. Houses put up there the rest of 
the year, guessed one observer, will either 
be upped in price or “shorn of all extras.” 


Middle Atlantic area. In the New York. 
New Jersey area, lumber stands at$90.95, 
is expected by some to pass the $100 mark 
in early May, and reach $110 in late sum. 
mer; a shortage of skilled labor, and suff- 
cient wage increases to take a big bite out of 
labor’s recent high productivity, seem 
likely. Builders thought they could hold out 
until summer before they hiked their prices 
—but one builder ventured that the increase 
then would be as much as 10 per cent. 
Pittsburgh builders were still taking ma- 
terial prices “on the chin,” as one put it, 
but they were sure they wouldn’t be able to 
hold out beyond June 1, when renewed 
agreements are expected to up labor costs 
by 6 per cent. 


Steady wage areas. In areas not threatened 
by the twin onslaught of materials and 
labor, it would be easier to continue to 
absorb the cost increases. Miami, Seattle, 
and New Orleans had all felt the upward 
pressure of materials prices, but stabilizing 
wage contracts would enable them to hold 
the line on house prices. 


Bright side. Happily for the construction 
industry—and for the economy as a whole, 
which counts heavily on Building for its 
buoyancy—no one thought the price in- 
creases would seriously harm the market. 
As Builder Burns had put it, everyone was 
still buying, no matter how diligently he 
shopped; it was not likely that the 2 million 
shoppers who would be on the house-hunt 
this year and next (according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—see p. 14) would be 
deterred by the price increases in store. 
In just about every city where increases 
were expected, builders looked for their 
buyers to be philosophical about the whole 
thing. Said St. Louis’ Duke: “Costs rise; 
wages rise; it follows that prices of finished 
products must go up also. The public ex- 
pects that now.” Perhaps a more practical 
reason for the buyer’s philosophic accept- 
ance of a $300 hike in the cost of his house 
is the explanation advanced by a San Fran- 
cisco builder: the total price of a home 
affects sales less than the amount-of the 
monthly payment. Dr. Arthur M. Weimer, 
dean of the University of Indiana School 
of Business and economic analyst for the 
U. S. Savings & Loan League, agreed em- 
phatically. The key to housing demand 
during the entire decade, he told West 
Coast builders, will be financing—which is 
easy now, and getting easier all the time 
(see p. 11). 
























LOWER FHA RATE will not stop money 


flow, may boom VA loans 


As a kind of belated Easter present, the 
President by late April had a prize package 
ready for the building industry—an en- 
tirely unexpected announcement that effec- 
tive April 24 FHA’s maximum interest rate 
would be dropped 14 of 1 per cent on new 
business submitted under Title 11 and under 
the small home section of Title 1. 

While building circles buzzed with ex- 
citement over the news, opinions naturally 
differed as to how it was going to affect 
various segments of the industry. The gen- 
eral view was that it was all to the good— 
would reduce the overall cost of buying a 
new home and thus make some of the pro- 
visions of the new bill (95 per cent 30 year 
mortgages) doubly stimulating. Chairman 
Burnet Maybank of the Senate Banking 
Committee hastened to point out that it 
would save the new crop of homeowners 
“at least $5 million a year.” 


Top pressure. There was no doubt in the 
minds of most observers that it had taken 
pressure from on top to get the FHA to 
make this move. The way it was doped out, 
the play had been from Truman, to Foley 
to the FHA. Some wondered if it might 
presage further White House prodding to 
reduce other FHA charges that might be 
regarded as out of line—the cost of borrow- 
ing under the Title 1 property improvement 
program, for instance, where the discount 
method of figuring the rate comes out to an 
interest rate of slightly over 9 per cent. 
Obviously, the question most frequently 
asked was whether the lower rate would 
cause a slackening in the flow of mortgage 
money. Most experts felt that it would not. 
They reasoned that at 41/4 instead of 414 
per cent, FHA insured mortgages would 
still be more attractive to banks and insur- 


ance companies than the general run of safe 
investments. 


Tapering boom? The Federal Reserve Board 
gave this theory a kind of left-hand indorse- 
ment by chiming out with its old dirge: 
“cheaper credit is inflationary.” However, 
some government economists took the con- 
trary view that in this case, at least, cheaper 
credit could be deflationary. They felt it 
was entirely possible that the FHA program 
might lose some of its popularity with 
bankers and that as a result, the building 
boom might taper off a bit. 

For their part, spokesmen for the savings 






and loan industry (which has never par- 
ticipated extensively in the FHA program) 
were not particularly worried. True; the 
standard rate among their institutions is 
5 per cent (borrowers with sizeable down- 
payments get a better break). But they 
called attention to the fact that FHA bor- 
rowers would have to pay 4°4 per cent even 
under the new deal since there was not 
much chance that the insurance premium 
of 14 of 1 per cent would be discontinued. 
They doubted that many loan seekers of 
the type who would otherwise find savings 
and loan financing most suited to their 
needs would be enticed away by such a slim 
margin. 


VA affected? But what really had the build- 
ing industry in a tizzy was tryirig to answer 
the question: Would this new development 
make it easier or harder for the VA home 
loan program to attract 4 per cent money? 
VA had promptly scotched rumors that it 
would hike its rate to parity with FHA at 
the new lower level. But even if the VA 
program were held to the 4 per cent rate, 
the general view was that lenders would be 
less inclined to shy away from it now that 
FHA had narrowed the interest gap be- 
tween the two agencies. There was some 
thought, however, that the smaller margin 
might have the opposite effect, making 
VA loans still less attractive to investors. 
Theory advanced was that in order to main- 
tain a reasonably high return from their 
mortgage portfolios, investors would have 
to buy a larger percentage of FHA loans 
than ever, since at the lower rate it would 
take more of them to balance out the VA 
loans. 


Other probable effects: Fanny May’s ex- 
isting portfolio of seasoned 4 per cent VA 
loans will be easier to sell, even at a pre- 
mium. FHA might find it harder to launch 
its new small home program under Title I 
due to banker reluctance to wade into some- 
thing a little different at rock-bottom inter- 
est rates. However, FHA was expected to 
sweeten the deal with extra fees. Combina- 
tion FHA-VA loans will not be quite so 
attractive to lenders as before but builders 
have lost none of their love for them; have 
urged VA to prolong them the full time 
allowed in the new act—up to December 
31. But VA took advantage of authority 
granted by the bill and named an earlier 
shut-off date: no 505(a) applications may 
be submitted after September 20; but VA 


will process applications on hand until 
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October 20. In addition, because of the lag 
in time (usually from three to four months) 
between FHA commitment and VA. ap- 
proval on a combination loan, unsupervised 
lenders (mortgage brokers or other lenders 
not subject to inspection) may go until 
July 20 before they shift from 444 to 44%4 
per cent on the FHA first mortgage. Super- 
vised institutions, who can make loans with- 
out advance notice to VA, have until Sep- 
tember 20. 


NEW HOUSING BILL gets going with 
Presidential signature 


As soon as Congress had finished with the 
new housing bill, the various bureaus 
pitched into feverish activity so as to be 
ready when the President scrawled on his 
signature. Top officials went into endless 
huddles over the complicated language. 
Huge bundles of regulations, forms, and 
instructions were assembled for shipment 
to the field offices. The result was that soon 
after the White House gave the get-going 
signal, a large part—but not all—of the 
new program swung into operation. This 
included the 95 per cent 30 year mortgages 
under Title II on houses costing up to 
$7,000, the new streamlined program for 
suburban and rural housing under Title I, 
and VA’s more liberal deal for veterans’ 
housing under which it can “guarantee 60 
per cent of the loan up to a total commit- 
ment of $7,500. 


FHA processing. Also FHA was ready to 
comply with the requirement that it process 
VA home loan applications for a fee. It 
had previously grumbled over the volume 
of inspection work it was doing for builders 
who later switched to VA financing. On 
the other hand, builders had contended that 
unless they started in under FHA process- 
ing they found construction loans difficult 
or impossible to get. Under the new ar- 
rangement, FHA will make appraisals and 
inspections for a fee of $45. If the builder 
elects to stay on under its program it will 
refund $15, counting on the initial mort- 
gage insurance premiums to pay back part 
of the cost of putting the business on its 
books. If the builder wants to sell to a 
veteran and transfers to the VA program 
however, he does not get a refund. Builders 
are not expected to object to the size of this 
fee. It is much less than the $75 that FHA 
previously talked about. 

By month’s end, FHA was still in a stew 
over what areas it would name under the 
escalator clause authorizing increases 
($850) in Titles I and II mortgages in high 
cost areas. Congress had issued a stern 























PARKE-BERNET Gallery—‘‘best new building 
under six stories.’’ (Archts.: Walker & Poor.) 


ESSO BLDG., part of the 
group—“best large 
Carson & Lundin.) 


new building.”’ 


(Archt: 


New York City’s Fifth Avenue Association keeps 
a sharp eye on the “esthetic development”’ of 
that famous street and all the blocks adjoining 
it; to a large degree it controls the buildings 
erected in the center line of Manhattan. Since 
the war, it has been particularly watchful, and 
last month it passed judgment on Fifth Avenue’s 
‘*best’’ postwar buildings—the ones shown on 
this page. 
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Rockefeller Center 
(Archts.: 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS Corp. 
—‘‘best in completely remodeled group.”’ 
(Archts.: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill.) 
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Photos: Richard Garrison, Ezra 
Stoller, James C. Hornbeck, 
Wheaton Galentine, Browny 


Studios, Gottscho-Schleisner, 


BONNIER’S S8o00k Store— 
‘best partially remodeled build- 
ing.”’ 


Warner Leeds.) 


KLM Royal Dutch Ajirlines— 
—‘‘best store front alteration 
involving two stories.’’ (Archi- 
tect: James E. Casale.) 


“BEST” POSTWAR BUILDINGS in New York are honored 





FLORSHEIM Shoe Salon for 
Women—"best store front al- 
teration of one story.’’ (Archts.: 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp.) 

















warning that this provision was to be used 
sparingly; was not to be given a blanket 
application. There were even some rumors 
that FHA might not exercise the privilege 
at all. Consensus was that it would move in 
slowly after a thorough study of costs jn 
particular areas. 


Co-op face-lifting. Another new section 
FHA was devoting extra time to was one 
giving the cooperative housing part of its 
present act a general face-lifting. Strangely 
enough, this section received scarcely any 
attention when the bill was before Congress, 
Those who had caught a glimpse of it 
apparently felt that under the FHA setup 
a cooperative would have to pay its own 
way and would not constitute discrimina- 
tion between various self-supporting groups 
of the population. The new language puts 
the FHA insured mortgages for this type of 
housing on a current cost instead of a long 
range value basis, strikes out the require- 
ment for “economic soundness,” and steps 
up the mortgage base from 90 to 95 per 
cent if 65 per cent or more of the members 
of a co-op are veterans. Also it gives FHA 
clear-cut authority to lend cooperative 
groups a helping hand in respect to coun- 
seling them on their initial organizational 
and planning operations. In the past, many 
projects have withered on the vine because 
they lacked this kind of guidance—got 
hopelessly tangled up over costs or became 
overloaded with land. All felt that the FHA 
and builders too would turn every possible 
somersault to make the new co-op program 
work. If it flopped, the proponents of the 
spoon-fed co-op plan that Congress had 
tossed out of the bill would be given some 
more ammunition. 

On some of the other provisions of the 
Act, Congress had granted extra time in 
starting operation: VA had until the latter 
part of July to work out the procedure for 
direct 4 per cent loans to veterans. Also its 
obligation to develop minimum construc- 
tion standards similar to FHA’s would have 
a delayed action effect ; would apply to con- 
struction started 60 days from the signing 
of the act which postpones activation until 
late in June. HHFAdministrator Raymond 
Foley was believed to be holding back 
his program for assisting colleges with their 
student housing (by advancing low interest 
loans) until Congress finished with the re- 
organization move that would shift a kin- 
dred program over to his fast-growing 
agency. This was the Presidential request 
for transferring the Bureau of Community 
Facilities from the General Services Ad- 
ministration to HHFA. Main activity of 
this bureau is making loans available to 




















states and cities for the advance planning 
of their public works. With this advance 
planning aid program in his shop, Foley 
would have the type of trained personnel 
that would be the most likely to know how 
the housing assistance program for colleges 


should be operated. 


LUSTRON will be sold under the hammer, 
probably early in June 

After trying everything—even receivership 
__RFC finally decided the only way it 
could dispose of Lustron Corp., its $37.5 
million adventure in prefabrication, was by 
selling it under the hammer. REC in- 
structed its lawyers to go to court May 5 
and ask the court to name the day. Under 
Ohio law, which stipulates that 28 days at 
least must be allowed for public advertis- 
ing, Lustron probably will discover its new 
owner early in June. 

RFC was not going to duck out of the 
picture completely, however. Estimating 
Lustron’s inventory and equipment at $15 
million, it announced that it would be on 
hand with a bid of its own in case the offers 
were too low. (According to one widely- 
circulated rumor, it had already turned 
down one hotel chain’s offer of $5 million.) 


VA FORECLOSURES may become heavy 
if market drops or even levels off 


Because of conflicts in its basic law, the 
Veterans Administration bas always had to 
play something of a Jekyll and Hyde role 
in running its home loan program. It was 
instructed to combine extreme credit gener- 
osity (100 per cent loans) with a collection 
policy that would minimize any bag-holding 
the government might be called upon to do. 

But few mortgage men—and fewer vet- 
erans—suspected that even when it was 
talking out of the tough side of its mouth, 
it would go back to the dark days of home 
financing and start insisting on deficiency 
judgments. Last month, VA reluctantly ad- 
mitted that it had no alternative—in some 
cases it would have to resort to this outworn 
procedure. It called attention to a previous 
administrative decision to the effect that 
every effort possible would have to be made 
to collect the balance due if liquidation of 
the loan failed to recover the full amount 
of the guarantee paid the lender. Actually 
it has put the screws on only a handful of 
veterans in this respect. 


So far, so good. So far, defaults have not 
presented a serious problem. Since the be- 
ginning of its program, VA has had only 
124,141 loans go sour out of a total number 
of 1,774,466, with a dollar volume of $10 
billion. Moreover, 67 per cent of these de- 


faults were “cured” before the liquidation 
stage was reached. The small number 
that have gone through the wringer have 
not nicked the government for much of a 
loss because enough has usually been real- 
ized through the resale of the houses to 
cover the entire amount due. 

In various ways, VA tries to help a vet- 
eran keep his head above water if, through 
unavoidable causes such as sickness or loss 
of job, his debts begin to swamp him. 
First, it urges the mortgage holder to wait 
for a reasonable period before filing a 
claim—at least three months. Then if the 
veteran is still floundering, the case is re- 
ferred to a committee on “waivers and 
compromises.” There is one in each of its 
67 loan guarantee offices. These commit- 
tees decide where collection would impose 
a real hardship. They may recommend 
against withholding insurance refund pay- 
ments and other emoluments due from VA 
as well as determine what should be done 
in respect to deficiency judgments. 


Scanty margin. Crux of the problem, of 
course, is the scantiness of VA’s margin. 
When a veteran moves into a house with 
little or no down-payment, VA obviously 
faces a tight squeeze if the loan bounces 
back in the first few years. As long as the 
market kept rising it had little to worry 
about. It will be a different story, however, 
when real estate values begin to dip or even 
level off. 


Biggest headache in store for VA has to 
do with the thousands of veterans regarded 
as “unwilling” participants in the program. 
These are the ones who decided to take 
advantage of their loan opportunity merely 
because they could not find rental housing 
at rates they could afford. Most of them 
had no firm plans to remain in the com- 
munities where they found themselves after 
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the war even though they were married and 
had good jobs. As they figured it, they had 
nothing to lose since they could move into 
a house without a down payment and their 
monthly charges would be less than rent. 
When they find it is going to be harder than 





they had supposed to move on to greener 


pastures and tell VA they are willing to call 
it quits, they can be expected to do some 
vigorous squawking. The echoes will reach 
Capitol Hill and undoubtedly will cause 
Congress to look again at the GI bill. 


VA HOSPITAL PROGRAM gets $237 mii- 
lion shot in the arm 


Putting reverse English on the Congres- 
sional economy drive, the House late last 
month pushed through a 16,000 bed, $237 
million expansion of the veterans hospital 
program. This bill overrides the Presi- 
dent’s cutback last year in veterans hospital 
construction, when he knocked 24 new 
projects out of the program and reduced 
the size of 14 others. However it still 
must pass the Senate and even if it makes 
the grade there, it is virtually certain of 
being slapped down by a veto when it 
reaches the White House. 

Meanwhile, VA feels encouraged over 
the way contractors’ bids for hospital con- 
struction are tumbling. Checking back over 
its figures, it found that the price per bed 
is now running a little under $15,000 while 
in 1947 and early 1948 it zeached a high 
of $25,000. Most of the decline is at- 
tributed to stiffer competition among con- 
tractors. However, spokesmen for con- 
tractor groups, while conceding that com- 
petition is getting tougher, deny that this 
factor alone would account for such a drop. 
They believe that VA has quietly modified 
some of its plans; eliminated arbitrary re- 
quirements that add unnecessarily to cost. 


ALL-TIME BUILDING HIGH is reached 

in first quarter, but weak spots show up 
When all the construction reports for the 
first quarter of 1950 were in, everybody 
took a look at the figures and beamed. It 
was much better than the optimistic pre- 
dictions at the end of 1949. March’s 
whopping construction total of $1.5 billion 
had pushed the quarter’s building output to 
$4.4 billion; housebuilding’s amazing en- 
ergy—45 per cent stronger than the previ- 
ous quarter and 60 per cent above the first 
quarter of 1949—accounted for almost half 
(44 per cent) of it. April followed suit and 


rose seasonally—$1.7 billion worth of new 


construction put in place; 11 per cent more 
housebuilding than in March. 

Because of Building, and such other 
healthy industries as automobiles and elec- 
tronic equipment, business generally was 
holding up well, and looked a lot more en- 
couraging than it did last April, when Re- 
cession was poking its head around every 
corner. Building itself was probably the 
healthiest of all. It was sustaining the de- 
mand for television sets, furniture, and 
other household appliances; and by keep- 
ing crews in these industries busy, it was 
helping to relieve the unemployment fig- 
ures, which had had the forecasters more 
worried than anything else. (Unemploy- 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY (Millions of dollars) 


Type of construction 
Total new construction! 


TOTAL PRIVATE 
Residential (excluding farm) 
Nonresidential building 

industrial 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings 
Stores, restaurants and garages 
Other nonresidential building 

Religious 


Social and recreational 
Remaining types? 
Farm construction 
Public utility 


TOTAL PUBLIC 
Residential 
Nonresidential building 

Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential building 
All other public 
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Per Cent Change 


First 3 mo. 1950 from 3 mc. 1949 


sebbekeieveuae: 4,391 4+ 18 
0 Semen Se 3,332 + 17 
cn geeeeabed os 1,800 +44 
Sa pia aia 741 — 9 
ipo Cote FTE 208 — 33 
» see 73 — 10 
seer = 153 — 3 
i Seisiica cis 307 4+ 14 
op hee ee 84 + 12 
-3 <a es 61 — 8 
Be ie eae 72 4 125 
Fs S29 Nera 52 = 
ndichaeacdtuees 38 — 7 
A 42 + 5 
< eee SS 689 — 2 
<chitpbetedccs 1,059 + 21 
RPP ye Sea 68 + 162 
tebe yet 433 4 27 
BP Sein Ne 230 + 25 
Poe Teh 124 4+ 44 
ENGR eae 79 + 13 
Ree: oy bee 35 558 + 10 


* Joint estimates of the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor. 


? includes hotels and miscellaneous. 





ment in March declined to 4,123,000, down 
561,000 from February’s eight-year high. 


What’s ahead? Would the good feeling 
last? Most observers were too cautious 
to attempt to project the general boom be- 
yond the next few months. But there were 
plenty of untimid suggestions that the bul- 
wark of Building, at any rate, would con- 
tinue to grow. Melvin H. Baker, president 
of National Gypsum Co., thought 1950’s 
construction volume would top 1949’s by 
5 per cent. The-Federal Reserve Board said 
more than 1 million customers intended to 
buy new houses this year, and another mil- 
lion-plus in 1951; moreover, the demand 
for television sets would increase (twice as 
many wanted them this year as last) ; the 
market for other large appliances would 
stay steady. The Department of Commerce 
estimated that, although two-thirds of the 
backlog of demand which existed at the 
end of the war had been met, housebuilders 
could keep going at their present rate for 
another three years to satisfy the rest of that 
backed-up demand, plus normal demand. 


Cautious spots. This happy outlook was 
not without caution, however. A survey of 
the first quarter’s heavy activity (see chart 
above) shows that private construction was 
up 17 per cent only because of housebuild- 
ing and institutional building. Most other 
private investment construction was signifi- 
cantly down, and would probably be even 
weaker in the total construction picture this 
year than it was during 1949. The whop- 
ping overall total was bolstered mainly by 
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government stabilization—both by govern- 
ment credit supports for private residential 
work, and by direct public building.* 

Government support had meant, of 
course, a tremendous increase in mortgage 
credit. To oné expert observer, it seemed 
time to figure how much higher mortgage 
debt could go. Said Dr. Edwin G. Nourse 
to the Investment Bankers Association: 
“ . . One does not have to suggest that a 
single one of these mortgages is overex- 
tended or inadequately secured. The mere 
fact that so much stretch has taken place in 
that part of our economy and that recent 
and current strength rests in some part on 
that expansion raises a cautionary signal 
for the future. Is similar expansion in this 
area going to contribute to the maintenance 
of the present rate of prosperity? And what 
will be the consequences of a possible slow- 
ing down of this rate of expansion of long- 
term credit?” 


There were other questions that could be 
raised, as well. Would the boom continue 
to rest so heavily on government support? 
Or would private investment in building 
step in to accompany this government stab- 
ilization? Almost every forecaster thought 


* Government’s influence in housebuilding during 
the first three months, however, was milder than 
many had thought. A total of 88,696 units were 
started with FHA financing. VA 501-insured 
figures (not yet available) would probably add 
another 10,000 units to those started with govern- 
ment help, adding up to a total of almost a third 
of all house starts, somewhat less than the average 
ratio of last year. 







this unlikely unless the tax laws were 
amended to encourage large-scale capital 
expenditure. How long, then, would the 
government be able to maintain stability? 
Here it was anybody’s guess. But one 
Washington economist at least was willing 
to give it a try. Said Economist Miles 
Colean, bluntly: “Five years.” 


LABOR WAGES have risen less than | 
per cent this year 


Although builders in many cities, shelling 
out a 15 cent hourly increase to their car- 
penters while they try to hold down the 
price of their finished houses (see p. 9), 
may have the uneasy feeling that Building 
Labor is shooting sky-high, BLS has some 
calming figures on the overall labor pic- 
ture. After taking a look at seven major 
crafts in 85 cities, BLS noted that union 
wage scales of workers in the construction 
trades advanced only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent during the first quarter of 1950, just 
slightly more than the two-tenths of 1 per 
cent advance in the quarter preceding. Of 
the 525,000 workers included in the survey, 
only about 6 per cent had received higher 
pay scales—most of those for 10 and 12% 
cents an hour. (Negotiations were in 
progress at the time of the survey, how- 
ever, for 61 local unions in 16 of the cities 
studied. ) 

The average hourly scale of union build- 
ing labor, by BLS’ figures, is $2.22, a 3 
per cent jump over last April’s wages, 
(compared with the 9 per cent increase 
registered from April 1948 to April 1949). 
Viewed from 1939, however, building 
labor’s increase has been staggering—73 
per cent. 


Below is BLS’ survey of labor’s increase 
during the first quarter of 1950. It does not 
represent total hourly earnings, since it €x- 
cludes premium and apprentice rates, and 
overtime payment. (All figures are of 
April 3.) 


Cents Rate Levels 
Per Per 
Trade Cent Hour Low Average High 





Bricklayers .. 0 0.9 $2.13 $2.77 $3.25 


3 

Carpenters .. .2 4 1.63 2.29 3.00 
Electricians... .5 1.3 1.83 2.53 3.00 
Painters .... .4 8 1.38 2.21 2.50 
Plasterers .. .5 1.4 2.00 2.70 3.25 
Plumbers ... .2 6 1.90 2.55 3.00 
Building 

laborers .. .6 8 .80 1.50 2.13 
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CAMPUS CONSTRUCTION may become 
good market for builders 


With the government’s gift of low-interest 
loans to colleges and universities for the 
construction of student and faculty housing 
(see p. 12), the neglected area of campus 
residential building becomes a significant 
potential of the builder’s future market. To 
test this market, Forum last month queried 





AN EXAMPLE of university work planned for 
construction this year is a concrete residence 
hall to house 400 students at the University of 
California. Architects: H. E. Goodpastor and 
W. E. Hays. 


274 colleges and universities throughout 
the country, and discovered the following 
market facts: 


>146 institutions have built 21,685 units 
(both permanent and temporary) for fac- 
ulty and married students since the war. 
Of these, 40 or more acquired war surplus 
or other government aid. 


>116 institutions still need 12,506 units for 
their faculty and married students—an av- 
erage of 107.81 units per college. 


>11 institutions plan to build a total of 583 
addition units for faculty and married stu- 
dents this year (an average of 53 units per 
institution) at a total cost of $6,418,374 
(an average cost of $11,009 per apartment 
unit). 

>114 institutions would be interested in 
having privately built and operated apart- 
ments to accommodate faculty and married 
students; 18 others would possibly be in- 
terested. Of the 114 total, 92 would be in- 
terested in acquiring 9,155 units (an av- 
erage of 99.51 units each) at an average 
rental ranging from $45.03 to $68.61. 
However, only 69 institutions were sure 
they had desirable land available at rea- 
sonable terms. 


>109 institutions plan to build enough 
domitory facilities this year to house a 
total of 32,375 students—(an average 
311.29 students for each institution) at a 
total cost of $98,147,000 (an average of 


$3,031.57 per student). An additional 5 
colleges said they would possibly build 
domitories (to house 2,255 students, at a 
cost of $4,500,000). 


>27 institutions plan to build other types of 
residential housing: 17 fraternity or soror- 
ity houses, one university inn, one resi- 
dence hall, two student union buildings, 
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one “self-liquidating” residence, four fac- 
ulty house, one women’s co-op. 





>32 institutions plan to modernize existing 
residental buildings during the next two 
years, adding another 2,157 residential 
units. Seven expect to modernize at a 
cost of $1,176,000, without adding any 
residential units. 


CO-OP HOUSING not dead; housing group 
sets its sights on next attack 


As the National Housing Conference met in 
annual session in New York last month, the 
same ardent, battle-scarred group who had 
labored mightily (under the name of the 
National Public Housing Conference) for 
public housing, sat down to evaluate the 
progress made since public housing’s pas- 
sage last year, and to scrutinize the future. 

President Truman’s opening message 
spelled out to just 
about everybody’s 
satisfaction what the 
future would be. He 
promised to “con- 
tinue to press for 
legislation to pro- 
vide more ade- 
quately for the hous- 
ing of middle-income 
families.” If there 
was any doubt at all, HHFAdministrator 
Raymond Foley was on hand to dispel it. 
Said he: “I am disappointed . . . that we 
could not . . . have obtained authority to 
launch the much broader program that was 
presented to the Congress for assistance to 
a large number of families who still find no 
ready answer to their problem on the cur- 
rent housing market. I do not feel, how- 
ever, that the failure of enactment of this 
legislation has permanently shelved either 
the proposal or the problem.” 
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Housing sights set. Friendly congressmen 
(Rep. Jacob K. Ja- 
vits, Sen. John J. 
Sparkman) pressed 
the matter further, 
calling on the hous- 
ers to marshal as 
much support as 
they could for the 
next attack. As 
speakerafterspeaker JAVITS 
took to the podium—David L. Krooth, for- 
mer general counsel to the National Hous- 
ing Agency (under Wilson Wyatt) and 
newly-elected president of NHC, Presiden- 
tial Economic Adviser Leon Keyserling 





it became pointedly clear that NHC (and 
the Administration) still had its housing 
sights set on nothing less than the govern- 
ment-aided-co-op provision already de- 
feated by Congress. 


Keyserling, whose housing sights are per- 
haps the highest in the country, set the goal 
for the next decade: “We should strive for 
an annual average of at least 134 million 
new units of residential construction in ur- 
ban and rural areas, reaching an annual 
rate of about 2 billion a decade hence.” He 
wanted, however, to “avoid misunderstand- 
ing;” he explained: “it should be stressed 
that the preponderant portion of this in- 
vestment should be by private enterprise. 
Only a minor fraction of it should be in the 
form of supplementary public stimuli ... .” 


Public Housing disappointment. The dele- 
gates were disap- 
pointed with public 
housing’s record to 
date. Said Javits: 
“Assurances were 
given last year when 
the bill was under 
debate that 50,000 
units could be built 
in the first year .. . 
Present indications 
are that not more than 15,000 units will 
be started and it is doubtful that any will 
have been completed.” PHA Commis- 
sioner John Taylor Egan staunchly de- 
fended his agency’s part in all this, blamed 
instead the three-month congressional delay 
in appropriating funds, and the lack of 
“initiative on the local level.” Said he: “. . . 
When a city asks itself whether or not it 
will have public housing, there is no posi- 
tive assurance of what the answer will be.” 
What was called for, he thought, was an 
all-out campaign to educate the people on 
the “facts of public housing.” 


Other notables who addressed the con- 
ference: Catherine Bauer, NHC first vice 
president; AIA President Ralph Walker; 
New York City Architect Albert Mayer; 
General Thomas F. Farrell, chairman of 
the New York City Housing Authority. 
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PRIX DE ROME goes to New Yorker 


The Prix de Rome fellowship in architec- 
ture for 1950 was awarded to Joseph Ami- 
sano, New York City architect associated 
with Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. 


“NATURE CULT” provides Gibbings with 
new attack fodder 


T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, who has made 
his name a housebold product not only 
with his furniture designs but with his best 
selling attack on modern art (Mona Lisa’s 
Mustache), decided last month that the 
market would take an all-out assault on in- 
door-outdoor architecture. Casting an ap- 
palled eye at the rubber plants often found 
in open-planned living rooms, Gibbings 
solemnly warned a New York convention 
of the American Institute of Decorators 
against the insidious plan of the modern 
architect to ensnare them and the rest of 
society in “the cult of the return to nature 
and the cult of the pseudo-primitive.” 
First, said Gibbings, tracing the cult’s 
stealthy history, “architects began by 
spreading a whispering campaign that the 
garden should be allowed to come into the 
house.” Once that had been accomplished, 
there was just no end to what they would 
bring into a nice clean living room: dirt, 
shrubbery, driftwood (which Gibbings him- 
self has found appropriate for his show- 
rooms), and finally—Gibbings shuddered 
to think of it, but there it was—a Califor- 
nia house with a “live redwood tree plumb 
in the middle of the entrance hall.” Now 
even the decorators were helping the archi- 
tects in their conspiracy by covering drap- 
eries with “thin scrawling abstractions, 
hitherto reserved for carved African fet- 








Raiph Walker, A.1I.A. president, and Julian 
Clarence Levi were among the 40 U. S. archi- 
tects who attended the Vil Pan-American 
Congress of Architects in Havana last month. 
For the first time, U. S. architecture was well 
represented in the exhibit line (with a 1% mile 
string of 600 panels and models); the U. S. 
received the Grand Prize of Honor for the best 
exhibits in all fields. 
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ishes,” and bedspreads with “geometric 
designs lifted from the tapa cloths of 
Polynesia.” 

It all sounded sensational enough to 
make another best seller, and Gibbings 
even had a fitting quotation for the dust 





jacket. Seeing jungle fear lurking in the 
leaves of a rubber plant he cried: “We have 
spent thousands of years freeing ourselves 
of the fears and taboos of the jungle. , . , 
The year 1950 is no moment to reverse this 
progress.” 





Robinson Newcomb, construction expert on 
the staff of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to the President, who has been 
friendly to the construction industry and 
supplied it with helpful advice and in- 
formation, resigned last month to accept 
a position with the Maritime Commission. 
His departure left no one on the Council 
or its staff with the same attitude or 
knowledge. 

The council, meanwhile, was still casting 
about for a chairman to succeed Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse. The once-hot rumor that the 
chairmanship would go to Acting Chairman 
Leon Keyserling had paled; latest contender 
was rumored to be John Maurice Clark, 
whose recent book, Alternative to Serfdom, 
would indicate the character of his politico- 
economic philosophy to be a mild and re- 
luctant interventionism: he is dubious of 
the ability of a private enterprise system to 
operate without some conscious stabilizing 
direction. He hopes that a good deal of 
this could come from individual or asso- 
ciation activity by private industry, but 
he has no particular fear of governmental 
measures in support of a stabilizing policy, 
if they should seem necessary. His book is 
obviously an effort to seek a middle ground 
between central planning and the un- 
compromising individualism of Friedrich 


Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. 


James R. Price, president of National 
Homes Corp., and president-elect of the 
Prefabricated Home Manufacturers Insti- 
tute at the Institute’s annual convention in 
Cincinnati last month, saw a happy future 
ahead for prefabrication. Growing accep- 
tance of prefabs by the general public, 
government agencies and private financers 
(35,000 single family units were produced 
last year, 16,000 of which were insured 
by FHA) should “make it easy for the 
industry to reach its goal of 50,000 homes 
this year.” Prefabers were off to a good 
start toward that goal: “prefabricated home 
shipments during the first quarter of 1950 
showed an increase of 200 per cent.” 


Executive Vice President Herbert Nelson 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, who has made headlines every time 


he got in hot water with the public (once 
it was by linking Senator Taft with com. 
munism) was in front page trouble again 
last month with at least half the public—the 
women. A senate committee investigating 
lobbyists released a personal letter Nelson 
once wrote putting forth his opinion that 
women should never have been given the 
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vote. Other samples of Nelson’s personal 
philosophy gleaned from the letter, which 
NAREB claimed had been “leaked” in 
“violation of fairness”: “We do not have a 
democracy in this country. We have 4 
republican form of government. . . . I do 
not believe in democracy. I think it stinks.” 
Another NAREB spokesman also found 
himself under fire last month. President 
Robert Gerholz, speaking to St. Louis real- 
tors on the need for political action, 
departed from his prepared text to remark: 
“Maybe it’s about time we used shotguns 
and rifles, and you know what I mean.” A 
visiting Democratic alderman stalked indig- 
nantly from the meeting, and the St. Louis 
Star-Times thought the alderman’s action 
was “understandable.” “There is a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning what Mr. 
Gerholz meant,” said the newspaper, “but 
there can be no argument that he should 
not have said it. . . . This is no time for 
loose and lurid talk.” 














CORNER BEADS 





as an exposed corner rein- 

rcement. The round nose is strongly rein- 

pur" by a deep groove which holds the 

planer fush for = perfect bond. Ie can be 

wired, stapled or nailed to any kind of wall 
construction without the use of clips. 


INTERMEDIATE 
LOUVER 
WINDOWS 


For typical hospital, 
school, office or institu- 
tional buildings requir- 


operating convenience 
at minimum cost. 





CURB BARS 





Protect exposed corners of concrete curbs, 
walls, steps, etc. Designed to give positive 
anchorage into the concrete. Plate surrounds 
and protects the corner without splitting 
concrete into two portions. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
sg gil WINDOWS 


Attractive in appearance 
and convenient to oper- 
ate. Provide maximum 
daylight, ventilation and 
freedom from drafts. 
Heavy one piece case- 
ment type sections in 
ventilator assures rigid- 
ity. Hardware is solid 
bronze. Screens and 
underscreen operating 
hardware are available 
for all ventilators. 















TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Reg.U.S. Pat.O 


You NGSTOWN 1, OHIO © Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 


METAL CASINGS 





Meet a definite demand for an artistic, sani- 
tary method of trimming around doors and 
windows. Afford many architectural effects. 
Metal casings are fire-resistant, vermin 
proof, easy to maintain and do nor shrink 


or warp. 


CONCRETE 
REINFORCING BARS 


A special rolled section of high grade steel. 
with a series of longitudinal and diagonal 
ribs, so designed to provide the maximum 
bond with the enclosing concrete. 


OPEN TRUSS STEEL JOISTS 


Truscon developed the open truss steel joists 
to meet the demand for economical, light 
weight, fire-resistant floors in hospitals, and 
other light-occupancy buildings. They are 
easy to install. Completely shop fabricated, 
they reach the job ready for placing. 


METAL LATH 


There is a Truscon Metal Lath for every 
planering requirement. Flat laths for ceil- 
f ings and sidewalls; 
: rib laths toreinforce 
concrete floors or 
plaster ceilings; ex- 
panded laths for 
stucco reinforce- 
ment; Corner Beads 
and Cornerite, to 
protect outside and 
inside corners. 





FERROBORD STEELDECK 
ROOFS 





WELDED STEEL FABRIC 





Truscon Welded Steel Fabric is made in vari- 





ight edge which 
give a permanent stra ehe to 
both trades work. 


HOLLOW 
PARTITION 
STUDS 


Truscon hollow partition 
studs assure permanence, 
rigidity and economy. They 
are fire-resistant, provide 
excellent heat insulation 
and sound resistance, are 
rodent and termite proof. 
They will not swell or warp 
and will resist impact, vi- 
bration or plaster cracking. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line 
of Steel Windows and Mechanical 


Operators... Steel Joists... Metal Lath 
. Steeldeck Roofs. . . Reinforcing 
Steel ... Industrial and Hanger Steel 


Doors. . 
. Radio Towers . 


. Bank Vault Reinforcing 
. Bridge Floors. 
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The trend to color in all bathroom 
fixtures and the rapidly growing de- 
mand for separate shower baths can 

both be met by specifying Weisways 
— the quality-built Cabinet Showers. 


Complete Weisway cabinets, includ- 
ing the exclusive Foot-grip, No-Slip 
vitreous porcelain floor, are now of- 
fered in a selection of appealing colors 
—chosen after careful study of public 
preference as revealed in the actual 
purchase of bathroom fixtures. 











wevwy ww) vwliyas. 








Weisway 


CABINET SHOWERS 


Your reputation is safe when you 
specify Weisways— safe as to quality, 
safe as to installation, with nothing 
left to chance at the job site; safe as 
to client satisfaction through the 
years. Many thousands of Weisway 
owners have testified to this satisfac- 
tion during the past 25 years. 


Mail Coupon Now For NEW CATALOG IN COLOR 





Contains detailed information a 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 
502 Weisway Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send your new catalog of the complete line of Weisway 











and specifications on the | 
complete Weisway line, 
including samples of the five | 
sparkling colors in which | Cabinet Showers. 
Weisways are now available. | Individual 
This new catalog should be in | Fi 
your files — mail coupon | itm name. 
. or write for it now! Address 
1 City. 


State 
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CURTAIN WALLS 


Forum: = 






Your “Curtain Walls” article (Mar. 50). | 
excellent. Your staff is to be congrat 
the thoroughness that was exemplified on | 
subject. 

The engineering problems, cost figures, ¢ 
and inconsistencies that exist in construction g 
design were well explained. It is my hope t 
this type of information will arouse archit 
and engineers in becoming interested in build 
codes and legislation, Today, too much of 
is handled by politicians and pressure grot 

All reputable manufacturers like ourselves a 
heartily in favor of this approach in the industry | 
Let’s have more of it. 

A. W. Heperen 
Vice President be 
H. H. Robertson Ga, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Forum: 


. You have done a splendid job in our 
presentation of the curtain wall development, 
We feel sure that the dramatic and compr 
hensive way in which you have presented thi 
subject will do much to advance the 
ment of the lightweight wall in modern 
construction. a 
R. A. Dapisman, Manag 
Market Development Dio. 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Forum: 4 
. While I disagree with some of the sate 

ments in regard to thin wall construction, 

article is certainly constructive and very 

Your editors are to be congratulated on the re 

search ,. . and the way in which it was 

While the statements as a whole were 
accurate they overlooked in the various 4 
codes the range of selectivity in assembly 0 
produce the specified rating. Merely specifying 
a two-hour wall or a three-hour wall means 
little unless there is wide selectivity in assemb 
to meet the rating. 

This article might well have stated that) 
monopoly in the fixing of key rates by the 
ance interests was largely the cause of the p 
excessive ratings on nonbearing walls and? 
the building code groups of America have 
long way toward their reduction in view oF 
handicaps imposed. 







We are gradually bringing our rating ¢ 
exterior nonbearing walls as safely and as' 
idly as possible. But we still have the key Da) 
rates, and no city will adopt a code where ® 
are threatened with rate increases becat 
fire resistive ratings on exterior walls, . . - 

M. L. Ciement, Director 

Southern Building Code © 

Birmingham, Ala. 
(Continued on page 30) 












































Floors and walls stay good-looking 
. . . despite little heros with big bats and 
sharp cleats. Gev‘uine Clay Tile advantages are all hits! No 


scrubbing, waxing or polishing . . . defies stains, scratches, 
burns and scars . . ..good for a lifetime . . . rich decorator 
colors... . . wide variety of patterns . . . low cost. . . fired-in colors 
.. . never needs replacement . . . best of all—you no longer have to 


talk “substitutes.” Genuine Clay Tile is available now! 


The Tile Council of America, Room 3401: 10 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. Room 433: 
727 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California. 























FOR THE CREATION OF BEAUTIFUL 


ae DI-LON exresoronuany 








offers to the decorator and architect, 
unlimited opportunities for unusual inte- 
riors. It captures and faithfully reproduces 
in color and pattern some of nature’s most 
beautiful masterpieces. Interesting marbles, 
choice wood grains, rich leathers and other 
unusual subjects open new avenues of inte- 
rior decoration. DI-LON is practical, eco- 
nomical, sunfast and washable. 


DI-LON FOR HOMES, INSTITUTIONS, 
OFFICES AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
* 

Write for samples and name of near- 

est supplier. 





THE DI-NOC COMPANY 
1700 London Road e Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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F. LL. W. AND UN 


Forum: 


I propose that Frank Lloyd Wright be paid, 
fee he justly deserves for designing the WN 
Secretariat almost 40 years ago, . . . 























Wright's Press Cuilding 


The design for the Secretariat (Forum, July, 
°49) is esthetically not as graceful, nor as pled 
ing, nor as forceful as Wright’s San Francist 
Press Building proposed in 1912 (see cut)... 

Criype EpRIneTos 
New York, N.Y, 
DESIGN AT $4,999 


Forum: 


Your March issue brought me out of mF 
lethargy with its endorsement of the “$49% 
Builders House” in Seattle, Wash. 

. . . Deadly, monotonous rows of block houses 
painted in a wild assortment of moderne pastel 
colors on a barren field completely stripped @ 
any vestiges of trees. (The project boundarie 
can be readily discerned by where the ax hie 
fallen.) Houses, obviously loaded with the gilt 
cracks you mention—tricky fences, trellises 
strange variations in roof line—for the apparelt 
reasons of making them “different.” Is tis 
organic architecture—at any price? 

Where are the amenities? For 1,800 familie 
there is no play space. . . . I cannot believe that 
any consideration was given to the closeness 
schools, present shopping. churches, places 
amusement, and other social necessities; 4 
site is quite remote from any of these. ... 


Your features of low cost masonry construction 


(Continued on page 36) 
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SPEAKMAN 


ANYSTREAM Shower Head 


... Handsomely designed for smart 
appearance ... easily installed... 
mt in finest hotels, clubs, schools, 
institutions and homes in America. 
Integral ball joint . . . concealed vol- 
ume control. Can be equipped with 
Allen Set Screw to prevent vandal- 
ism. 4” I.P.S. female inlet. 





NEEDLE SPRAY 
for 


stimulation 





for 
relaxation 





FLOOD SPRAY 


for no-splash 
rinsing 


1 
| 
| 
l 
| 
] 
| 
a 
l 
; NORMAL SPRAY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

NEVER THIS! 
| Anystream is 
| self-cleaning 








9 In Our Eighty-First Year 
PEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 














You'll find the ideal shower combination for schools, hotels, apartment 
houses, clubs, institutions and homes is the Speakman Sentinel—consisting 
of the famous Anystream Shower Head and the Sentinel Balanced Pressure 
Mixing Valve. It’s the shower that meets with instant, all-round approval 
because it gives perfect bathing comfort, hot-water economy and remarkable 
ease of maintenance. 


ANYSTREAM Shower Heads 


Thousands of Anystream Self-Cleaning Shower Heads have already been in- 
stalled in leading hotels. This water-saving shower head won’t clog . . . has no 
pin-point holes . . . gives bathers a choice of showers—normal, needle, or flood. 
Durable and dependable, it makes possible as much as 50% lower water con- 


sumption, depending on pressure. 


SENTINEL Balanced Pressure Mixing Valve 


The Speakman Sentinel Balanced Pressure Mixing Valve holds shower 
temperatures steady despite water pressure fluctuations. The miraculous 
f-l-o-a-t-i-n-g piston in the valve works on water pressure alone. It prevents 
sudden surges of icy cold or steaming hot water that often causes injury. The 
piston is easily removed for servicing without shutting down the water supply. 


Speakman Showers and Fixtures are distributed nationally through wholesale 
plumbing supply dealers and contractors. From Si-Flo Flush Valves—the 
valve that whispers—to Speakman Self-Closing Metering Lavatory Fixtures 
that cut water-waste, it pays to specify Speakman—traditionally the best .in 
brass. It lasts a lifetime! 





SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE See Sweet's Architectural File for condensed catalog or write directly. 



































Walk-Over Shoe Store, Fifth Avenue 
above 45th Street, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Norton, Architect. 


Distinctive and Durable 
facades of ALBERENE Serpentine 








| (tb en ee ag EN Se 


Flanders Bar & Grill, Philadelphia, Pa.; George W. Pepper, Jr., Architect. 








You can count on attractive design effect and long-lasting service when 
you use Alberene Virginia Black Serpentine. The distinctive facades 
pictured above were built more than a decade ago, and they’re still in excel- 
lent condition . . . still richly handsome in appearance. 

You'll find Alberene Virginia Black Serpentine doubly economical — 
low in installation cost and free of maintenance expense. It can be cut 
into sections as thin as 7%”, because it has great toughness and density. 
We'll be glad to send you a set of samples, conveniently boxed, showing 
the range of dark stones available from our quarries. Just write to — 


ALBEREME STONE CORPORATION 
OF VIRGINIA 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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and an obvious aggressive selling program are 
valid, but “good design’”—gentlemen! 

Good design to me necessarily should be a 
comprehensive thing, including even those social 
amenities mentioned. Thus, I can only conclude 
that in the search for low cost housing of Note, 
you have lost a sense of values—human values, 
If it is mere shelter we are creating, let us label 
it thus. ... 

They are minimum houses for those who are 
still encumbered with the cultural lag of “my 
home—my castle—my little ivy covered cottage” 
at any price. Here we have temporarily satisfied 
one aspect of this price—the pocketbook—by 
the price, in terms of time, lack of necessities and 
dignity, remain overwhelming. . . . 

Your review of Switzerland Builds was excel. 
lent. 

M. R. Wore 

Seattle, Wash, 
®@ Unfortunately, few merchant builders can build 
low cost communities which have everything, Con 
venience to parks, schools, churches, shepping centers 
and amusement places is reflected in high land costs, 
This particular builder chose the low cost horn of the 
dilemma and tried, with above-average success, to 
make the most of it. Forum was mainly excited about 
the houses’ low $7.09 per sq. ft. cost and was pleased 
to report that, despite this figure, the design of houses 
and their site planning constituted “a welcome change 
from the plucked-chicken appearance of most mini- 
mum cost subdivisions.”—Eb. 


PROFIT AT $4,999 
Forum: 


Regarding the $4,999 Builder’s House (Mar. 
50), hew can this operation be successfully car- 
ried out with a margin of $136 profit? 

... Unless this operation is carried on purely 
to develop mortgages, in which the builders seem 
quite interested probably from a servicing con- 
tract angle, it would seem that a display of such 
a house and the carrying of the thought that 
such houses could actually be built on such a 
close margin, is very misleading. . . . 

Even adding their overhead ($195) and profit, 
the return would not be sufficient, except if the 
builders were carpenters working on the job for 
day wages. 

_.. We have seen too many operations started 
on the premise that overhead and profit were 
not important, including allowance for waste, 
defective material, etc., and have seen the build- 
ers start off with a bang, disturb the market and 
then eventually go broke, carrying others with 
them, who did not make due allowance in their 
figures for the old “bugaboo” of the profit and 
loss system, to wit: loss. 

J. F. Wisnart, President 
W ellswood Inc. 
Tampa, Fla. 


Forum: 
We are now in a position to more clearly 


(Continued on page 42) 
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specifying NORTON ron,slap STAIRS aud. HOURS 


... For positive, permanent non-slip protection plus non-slip protection, even when wet, and extreme resistance to heavy 
exceptional wear-resistance, thoughtful architects are cooper- _—foot traffic. They are non-resonant and comfortable under foot. 
ating with practical-minded school boards in specifying Norton A wide selection of colors is available. 

non-slip stairs and floors where slipping hazards and resistance to Small and large schools across the country have combined sofety, 
heavy foot traffic are both important. Many falls occur on stairs, economy and attractiveness by taking advantage of the non-slip 
but slipping accidents frequently occur on many walking surfaces qualities of long-wearing Norton stairs and floors. See our catalog 
when they become wet. Norton stairs and floors provide permanent _in Sweet's, or write for free catalog No. 1935. 


4 CHOICES—ALL NON-SLIP AND WEAR-RESISTANT ! 





TERRAZZO AGGREGATE STAIR AND FLOOR TILE CEMENT FLOOR AGGREGATE CERAMIC MOSAIC TILE 
Specially prepared for monolithic or Available in nine colors and eight Incorporated in cement or asphalt floor Provides non-slip protection for attractive 
Precast terrazzo. Applications: lob- sizes for stoirs, walkways and ramps; in proper proportion, it reinforces the mosaic floors around swimming pools, in 
bies, foyers, corridors, auditoriums and recommended as step nosing for marble, cement and increases durability several shower and washrooms, and around the 
@$ precast treads for stairways. tile, terrazzo, concrete, or steel stairs. times. Used in cafeterias and washrooms. counters in cafeterias. 








NORTON company “NORTON worcester 6, MASS. 
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FIAT WaARWER 


A New Stainless Steel Shower 


--. Specifically de- 
signed to meet indus- 
trial, institutional, or 
club requirements. 





















SS : “ ——a eve 

The Fiat Mariner shower cabinet combines the 
advantages of stainless steel construction with 
exclusive Fiat design features. The Mariner is 
unusually strong and will withstand extremely 
rugged use whether erected singly or in battery 
installation. Easy to keep clean, always attractive, 


an exceptionally high quality shower for a life- 
time of service. 
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Design No. 30 
Size: 36” x 36” x 80” 
RECEPTOR: Deep type terrazzo 
with black and white marble 
chips and white cement is 
standard. Extended type recep- 
tor (as shown) is available at 

small extra cost. 


WALLS: Heavy gauge 18-8 
Stainless Steel, Types 301 
and 






















hii eta: elt Re CEPR ELLIS ALLELE 


FINISH: Exposed surfaces can 
be finished in natural No. 28 
cold rolled cr in No. 4 finish. 
STANDARD TRIM: K-7000 chro- 
mium plated brass valves and 
shower head, curtain, hooks 
and soap dish. 

EXTRA EQUIPMENT AVAIL- 
ABLE: K-2601 Senior mixing 
valve with Anystream head, 
Dolphin or Zephyr shower door, 
extended type receptor. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Manufacturing Plants 
(Chicage area plant) Franklin Park, Hl. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


In Canada—Fiat showers are made by The Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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analyze our profit than when the $4.999 Builder 
House article was written. We find our actual 
advertising and selling expense was cut one-hali 
from our $265 estimated cost breakdown figure, 
This was accomplished through the rapid selling 
program once interest was aroused, 

Secondly, we sold 750 electrical appliances 
(each appliance sold increased the sales price 
by the retail price of the appliance), We pur. 
chased these appliances at 40 per cent mark 
down from retail. The 40 per cent was net profi 
to us, as storage costs were absorbed in the cost 
breakdown, Service and guarantee on the appli- 
ances were included in the price to us ag we 
dealt directly with the factory. 

James R, Scorr 
Sales Manager 


Carroll, Hedlund & Assoc. 
Seattle, Wash. 


FRAUD 


Forum: 


If our postwar building has been distinguished 
by its amazing profusion, it is just as distin 
guished for its nearsightedness of planning, dull. 
ness of conception and clumsiness of execu 
iin... 

A case in point is the new Federal Building 
now under construction on one of the busiest 
downtown intersections of Baltimore, The build 
ing has an up-to-date steel framework including 
the dormers and the finial towers! That eleva- 
tors are a part of this fine Williamsburg build 
ing goes without saying; I wonder whether their 
doors will be genuinely Colonial? 





EA slab 


Baltimore’s new building 


I think that the Forum could do an invaluable 
service to American architecture by not only 
printing and discussing the finest that is being 
done in the field, but also by pointing out seme 
of the worst frauds and travesties being put over 
on an unconditioned public even in this day and 
age.... 

Eric G. YONDORE 
Baltimore, Md. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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NEW WOOD FIRE DOOR BY FOX 


ILO, ee 


PERMANENT BEAUTY # FIRE PROTECTION 
AT LOW COST 


Provides a beautiful pre 
finished laminate in natural 
or simulated wood finishes 
that resists scratches, burns, 
acids and water will retain 
original beauty throughout 
the vears—-and never need 
refinishing 


MELAMINE PRE-FINISHED FIREPROOFED PANELING ALSO AVAILABLE 


Fox Bros. furnishes this beautiful material either in 
custom millwork to your specification, or as a basic 
material. SEND THIS COUPON for a free sample and 
complete information. 











ry | 
| FOX BROS. MFG. CO. | 
ROX BROS \ RG (0 75 Wears \ 2713 Sidney Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
. - UU. Experience [] Send me a sample of your new melamine | 
—_>=—=—— ~ | pre-finished fireproofed wood. " 
ERS OF ARCHITEC L WOODWORK | | 
) 4 : | Name | 
[(judtonbutl Gillio “he 
nat | Address 

| 
| City Zone State... .. | 
1. cesstidb eres com disistcme conn atso sen cum attp ode eniesialeiiliniaaiananantaa En J 
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Only Stainproof 


VARLAR 


Gives You All These Decorating Advantages! 


1 








1. IT’S STAIN PROOF — the most stainproof wall covering ever 
developed! Pour hot grease on it . . . smear it with lipstick, mercuro- 
chrome or shoe polish . . . write on it with India ink, indelible pencil 
or crayon—they'll all wash right off with plain soap and water! 
2. IT’S MORE BEAUTIFUL — in rich, colorful florals, plaids, 
two-tone tints, weaves, stripes, geometrics, tiles, pictorials and solid 
pastels. Your choice of 120 glamorous Varlar stylings for rooms of all 
types and all sizes. 
3.1T°S MORE ECONOMICAL —/far more economical than 
either ordinary wallpaper or paint. Because when you decorate with 
amazing Varlar, you can “redecorate” year after year with just soap 
and water—without cost, without muss! Mail coupon below now for 
free sample of sensational Varlar and test it yourself! 

The breath-taking beauty of Varlar combined with its wearability 


make it ideal for Homes, Hospitals, Hotels, Restaurants, wherever 
wear and abuse are encountered. 


DECORATE WITH VARLAR AND “REDECORATE” 
WITH SOAP AND WATER YEAR IN, YEAR OUT! 


Varlar, inc., Division United Wallpaper, inc., Chicago 54, Ill. 


FREE TEST SAMPLE...MAIL COUPON TODAY! 











VARLAR, INC., Dept. AF-5, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
| I accept your challenge—bet J can stain Varlar! Rush me my free sample. | 
; Name { 
' Nieke cae 
J ey ! 


ak ies ed _Zone _ State. 


i. 


Ri Ralipe aes nes ocbee ae ane eames an om eon an ee ene oon oom com ge meme am wl 
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MILITARY HOUSING 
Forum: 


. . + Let me enumerate some of the erroneoy 
impressions given by the article “Military Hoy 
ing” (Mar. ’50, p. 11). 


You say the program “had been a flop righ 
from the beginning.” It has been an outstand. 
ing success, . . . Within one year after passage 
of the bill, one-half of the building projegs 
needed by the Military would have been actually 
started, if there had not been outside interfe, 
ence by some “experts,” which culminated in ay 
ill-advised “freeze order” on December 15— 
literally paralyzing the entire program. 


You say: “Builders had two main complaints” 
Builders have no legitimate complaints, , , , S%& 
many builders became interested at every base 
that the program understandably bogged down, 
because the building analysts, with limited staffs, 
could not study the proposals fast enough, ... 

You say: “Builders feel the Military tries to 
hold rents dewn to unreasonably low levels” 
The Military does not try to hold rents down to 
unreasonably low levels. The builders have 
always been permitted a fair return for their in 
vestments ingenuity, work, and money in 
vested... . . 

The article infers that because building under 
the Wherry Bill failed—the Senate approved a 
$500-millien appropriation for housing on mili- 
tary bases. ... . The $500-million appropriation 
approved by the Senate is intended to provide 
houses for the higher ranking officers, such a 
long-time colonels and generals whose income 
enables them:to live in much better homes than 
those which ‘will be available under the Wherry 
Bill with its $9,000 average per unit cost limite 
tion and $8,100. mortgage insurance provision, 

You say: “Builders could not stretch their 
equities and write-ups of land costs.” Why 
should a builder who pays nothing for a piece 
of land be permitted to have it appraised for any 
more and get mortgage insurance on such 4 
basis. . . . 

Senator KenNeTH S, WHERRY 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


®@ Despite Senator Wherry’s rebuttal to the contrary, 
the facts indicate that the Military Housing Program 
has been far from successful. 

Because of the difficulties encountered in this pre 
gram, it has come to a virtual halt—only two projects 
had been insured by the first of the year. 

If the program had been progressing satisfactorily, 
it is unlikely that the Defense Department would have 
called in experts to find out what was wrong and t@ 
devise a remedy. 

Congress apparently recognized the need for cor 
rective action by adopting an amendment to the legit 
lation under the unanimous consent procedure. This 
procedure would not have been possible if there had 
been any Congressional opinion that the present pm 
gram was meeting with reasonable success and 
not need to be changed.—Ep., 

(Continued on page 54) 
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One billion cubic feet of 


BAKER Air Conditioning 


Imagine a column of air one foot square 
reaching far into space, 5/6ths of the 
mean distance to the moon... . air con- 
ditioned comfort for more than half the 
population of New York City! 

‘These are conservative estimates of the 
output of Baker Compressors produced 
since 1905. But the real story of Baker 
is the story of a new era, starting with 
the manufacture of ice 45 years ago. 
Baker compressors and other equipment 
soon gained a world-wide reputation for 
quality. As commercial refrigeration 
progressed through cold storage, pre- 
cooling, air conditioning and quick- 
freezing, Baker engineering and equip- 
ment repeatedly played a vital part in 
pioneering “the biggest —the most ad- 
vanced” installations. 

Today Baker can look back on the 
outstanding accomplishments of almost 
half a century. But more important to 
you, Baker looks forward to greater 
strides in commercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning . . . well-qualified to 
serve your needs today — and tomorrow. 


* 


The Baker Architects’ and Engineers’ Manual 
is a complete file of information covering 
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AETNA AND AETNA 
Forum: 


In the March Forum (p. 9) we note that this 
company is given credit for putting $8,800,000 
into land for a 3,375-acre Los Angeles housing 
development. This is the first information that 
this company has received in regard to this proj- 
ect. I am sure that, if we were to make an 
investment of this magnitude, our records would 
so indicate. . .. 

E, H. WARNER 
Assistant Vice President 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
© Reader Warner’s records are right; it was Aetna 
Construction Inc., one of Los Angeles’ largest home 
building firms.—Eb, 


FOOL’S PARADISE 


Forum: 


The article “Architect Contract Invalid” (Feb. 
50) has been read with interest and concern. 

For a court to say that any contract drawn up 
by an architect is invalid appears to take in a 
great deal of territory, For example, the draw- 
ings and specifications are specifically made a 
part of the contract documents and are prepared 
by the architect. Therefore, if the decision is 
correct it appears that an architect perhaps could 
not prepare the plans or write the specifications. 
a strange corollary of course but reasonable il 
the court statement is to be taken literally. 

It has been my privilege to examine several 
coptracts prepared by lawyers between owne1 
and architect, and Satan himself would be unable 
to determine what the architect was to do, how 
much he was to be paid or what the owner was 
to expect. 

The A.LA, contract forms are all copyrighted 
documents; and if some lawyer were to copy any 
of them verbatim and call them his own handi- 
work, would he not be violating the copyright 
law? In other words, suppose an architect should 
insist that the A.I.A. form is exactly what he 
wants as his contract between himself and the 
owner, and the owner is satisfied that the contract 
is proper and the lawyer therefore made an 
exact copy, just what would the court do if such 
a contract ever got into this particular court? 

It seems this case should be carried to the 
highest court in Michigan as many architects in 
that state might find themselves living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

M. P. Laver, Architect 
Akron, O. 


THE FOUNTAINHEAD 
Forum: 


I noticed something in my travels last fall 
which might interest Forum—a series of new 
apartment dwellings, built at Oakridge, Tenn. 
No one there could give me a lead on who de- 
signed them except a taxi driver who said he 
thought it was Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

Napra WILLIAMS 
Washington, D. C. 
@ The taxi driver was right.—Eb. 














Design 
A 
Home 


with 

A 

NEW 
OUTLOOK 
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For Controlled Ventilation 
with large glass areas 





ches 
For rooms and por 
with WALLS THAT OPEN 





JALOUSTIES 


The open louvers on Win-Dor Approved 
jalousies give every room a new “outlook” by 
providing a completely unobstructed 

view . . . and a free flow of air. Louvers 

may be of clear glass for vision, 

or obscure glass for privacy. When louvers 

are closed, they provide protection 

against inclement weather. Louvers are 
bracket-mounted in weather - proof frames. They 
are weather-stripped, and tightly held to 
prevent rattle, yet easily removable. 

Smooth, positive control is provided by the 
Win-Dor bronze worm-gear Operator 

and hardware—famous for over 40 years. Inside 
screens are used, with operation 
thru-the-screen. Win-Dor Approved jalousies 
are available in any height on 4” slat-centers. 
Jalousies compare favorably in cost 

with typical window installation. 


See Sweet's File a for specifications, 
or write direct to: 





The Casemen 


406 N. Wood St., Des r 


t Hardwafrl 








Territories still open for distributors and deolers. 
Write for full information now! 





Today’s Better Schools Are Built of WOOD 


...For economy, durability, beauty, flexibility 
SPECIFY: 


WEST COAST WOODS 


Douglas Fir + West Coast Hemlock 
Western Red Cedar + Sitka Spruce 
















NO OTHER BUILDING MATERIAL 
GIVES ALL THESE PROVED ADVANTAGES 


ECONOMY. Over-all economy is designed into schoolhouse BEAUTY. West Coast Woods, rich in natural beauty, give 
construction plans when wood is specified. As a building school buildings warmth and friendliness. Pleasing decora- 
material wood is time-tested, easy to obtain, easy to work. tive effects may be obtained by using natural grain finishes 


i lor scheme. 
DURABILITY. Many wooden structures, as old as the na- Ot anny SREP COREE SE 


tion, are still in use. Buildings have a long life expectancy | FLEXIBILITY. Schools built of wood may be remodeled—or 
when built of West Coast Woods. With today’s rapidly | rooms added—at minimum cost without undue loss of time. 
changing educational requirements, the lumber in a school 
of wood will be in sound condition long after the building 


design itself may have become obsolete. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Beautifully illustrated in four colors, this new booklet 
PRACTICABILITY. West Coast Woods are adaptable to every points ovt many different applications of wood in 
architectural style, allow for individuality of plan and design. schoolhouse construction. It tells how schools of wood 
. . meet today's educational needs and at the some time 
Craftsmen in every community know how to take advantage ahs cate tildes bidbiine dithen, thn bale 


of wood’s workability. ready for distribution about Moy 1. Reserve your copy 
now. Use coupon below. 








Four of the World's Finest Woods—Specify Them by Name 































— West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Room No. 827 : 
y 7. 
WEST Dougla 1410 S. W. Morrison St. ; 
ca Ss + | Wet Coart Hemlock Portland 5, Oregon ‘ 
m A | | Westean Read Cedar Please send me a copy of your free booklet ‘Today's Better Schools ' 
BE ot Are Built of Wood"’ when it is available. ' 
WOODS | 2%: Sime : 
Nome____ : 
Quality Lumber Produced by Member Mills Address __ ' 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION City—____ Zone : 
Stete___ 4 
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BEHIND THE BLUEPRINTS 








LUCIAN M. DENT (r.) and ALFRED L, AYDELoTy 
designers of the Ruleville Hospital (p, 108), an 
partners in a Memphis architectural Practice 
Dent studied architecture at the University 4 
Virginia, worked on the Williamsburgh Restor 
tion and in a New York architect's office before 
hanging out his own shingle in Memphis jn 1931, 
Aydelott graduated from the University of Hings 
School of Architecture, saw service in the Marine 
Corps in World War II. He has been in priv, 
practice since 1939, was invited to Yale last yen 
to lecture on hospital design. 








HARRIS ARMSTRONG js a midwesterner, tried ay 
true. Born in Detroit, he studied architecture g 
St. Louis’ Washington University, remained » 
that city for five years as draftsman on the & 
sign staff of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
leading department store. A private in th 
fledgling air service in 1918, his three wartime 
years in the Corps of Engineers in World War]] 
~ netted him a captaincy. He returned to St, Lous 
a ROBERTSON in 1945 to his own architectural office (p, 126), 


Lewnude TILE 


FOR VARIETY 


Four delightful patterns reminis- 











CHARLES K. AGLE and LAWRENCE M. COX, bo} 
ex-public housers, are the mentors of Norfolk, 
Va.’s new city plan (p. 132). Agle studied 
architecture at Princeton, and starting in 194 
with PWA, spent ten years in federal housing 
: ) surviving eight administrators and three reo 
cent of Early American decoration ganizations. He did Navy contract renegotiation 
and four of our most popular colors dutta th hes been in charge of solu 
—that’s Bermuda Tile. When com- ee ee ee ee ee ee 
bined with plain white or tinted tile, mont’ planning. foc. Horrinon,. SORE 
Bermuda Tile gives you an almost since demobilization, Cox was born in Norfolk, 
unlimited variety of architectural or graduated from George Washington University, 
decorative effects. Robertson Bermuda has devoted seven years of his career to PWA 
Tile lends distinction to many rooms and its successor public housing agencies. Since 
in the home of today. 1941 he has been executive director of Norfolk's 
Like all Robertson Genuine Clay Redevelopment and Housing Authority. 
Tile, Bermuda Tile will not discolor, 
chip or craze. It is fireproof and 
stainless. Its designs and colors are 
burned into the tile; they will not 
wash off or fade; they remain per- 
manently fresh, permanently lovely. 








IGOR B. POLEVITZKY, architect of the uninhibited 
“Bird Cage” house (p. 138), was a Russian em 
gree at the age of 11. Schooled in the U. S., he 
received his architectural degree at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1934, headed south 


Write today for your free samples. ; 
immediately after graduation to practice @ 
Miami Beach. In his first five years there he de 


R 0 B t R T 4 0 N signed 150 buildings costing a cool $10 million, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY including some of the town’s most lavish hotels 
TILE DIVISION : and luxurious stores. 
TRENTON 5 NEW JERSEY 





Architect JOHN A. GROVE, JR. (1) and Builder 
NOBLE S. CLAY are currently adding 50 contem 
porary homes (p. 142), to Pittsburgh’s tight 
housing supply. Clay was originally an Ohioat,” 
born in Youngstown and educated (in electrical 
engineering) at Ohio State University. He work “4 
for Westinghouse for 17 years before turning ®@ 
housebuilding in 1933. In 12 years of merchait 
building, he accounted for 2,000 dwellings | 
Grove, a direct descendant of architect-novelt 
Thomas Hardy, studied architecture at Carne a 
Tech, sold brushes, designed war housing, M®~ 
lanced for several years, opened his own areit 
tectural office in 1946. 
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POINTED THE WAY... 


Since the first units of this communications 
laboratory were erected in 1945, performance 
has been watched closely. This was among the 
first of the parade of postwar, aluminum-clad 
buildings — industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential. In each, aluminum was used because 
it contributed either to lower cost, speedier 
construction or more efficient operation. 

Here aluminum-faced insulated wall panels 
have equaled or exceeded expectations; have 
required no maintenance whatsoever. 

Alcoa engineers have contributed to the 


F, | 
FIRST IN ( 


Addition of a wing required removal of panels at north end of 
one building. Microscopic examination of uncovered area revealed 


no evidence of air or moisture infiltration after three years. 


planning of every major aluminum-clad 
building erected in America. Our fund of 
aluminum knowledge, gained through sixty- 
two years of research and development, is 
available to all architects and builders. 

For information on any application of 
aluminum, and for a forward look at alumi- 
num’s place in building’s future, ask to see 
the book or film, “The Davenport Story”’. 
Call your near-by Alcoa Sales Office, or write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1887E 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


NUM! 





Insulation factor of walls has equaled that of masonry of 
much greater thickness and cost. According to owners, greatest 
advantage is low maintenance. None required since erection. 























REPORT FROM SPAIN AND PORTUGAL by G. E. Kid or Smith 








The first in a Forum series of architectural impressions of European and North African 
countries, this is a report from Architect-Author-Photographer G. E. Kidder Smith, 
who is visiting these countries (with the aid of a President’s Fellowship from Brown 
University) to study and photograph their native and contemporary architecture. The 
reporter is well qualified and his work is well known to Forum readers. He is the 
author-photographer of Brazil Builds (Forum, Apr. ’43) and Switzerland Builds 
(Forum, Mar. ’50) and a forthcoming book on Swedish building. Until he left for 
Africa and Europe last fall, he was a design critic at Yale’s School of Architecture. 

Kidder Smith’s report on Spain and Portugal is supplemented (on page 130) by 
a detailed presentation of Spain’s most outstanding contemporary building—the 
Madrid Hippodrome by Engineer Eduardo Torroja. 
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WE’RE NOT JUST STUBBORN 
ABOUT THIS STANDARDIZATION 


We are the first to grant you full artistic latitude. In fact, our whole 
system of Amarlite Aluminum Entrances is geared to give your talent 
full play, without costing the client a young fortune per entrance. 

But the way we do it is by offering standardized components, 
which make up into an amazing variety of designs. And our jigs are 
all set up to these standard components and standard hardware. 

When we are asked to depart from this standardization, we have 
to change all that, and it increases the cost of the entrance. 

So if you want to keep your costs in line for the client, look up our 
components in our catalog or in Sweets, or give us a ring and let us 
work it out with you. We’ll be glad to come see you any time you say. 


ALUMINUM ENTRANCES 


AMERICAN ART METALS COMPANY 
Telephone EMerson 5361 * Atlanta, Ga. 











— 


With one brilliant exception, which wil] be 
discussed later, the architectural visitor to the 
Iberian Peninsula is not apt to find much 
modern work of interest. 

The “official position” on architecture of 
both Spain and Portugal is apparently directed 
at a fumbling neo-nationalism, al 
neither appears to have assured itself that j 
has any answer to this unanswerable archites. 
tural pons asinorum. In Spain, especially, this 
rigid formalism finds favor, and the modem 
architect is esthetically hamstrung. Mold 
ings, for instance, from ancient Rome are eyen 
found on the new hangar at the Madrid aip. 
port, and the still incomplete Ministry of Ajp 
building was designed by an architect oby. 
ously scared by Philip II’s 16th Centuy 
Escorial. 

This architectural atavism is particularly 
inexplicable in countries which have a sun as 
intense as that which bakes Spain and Porty. 
gal in summer. Thus far, no even quasi-scien- 
tific measures have been taken to control the 
sun’s rays. An hereditary reliance upon thick 
masonry walls and small windows is scarcely 
feasible in today’s large schools, skyscrapers 
and public buildings. Brazil, Portugal’s pre 
cocious daughter, gave the world its first large. 
scale use of bris-soleil, yet there is no copy of 
Brazil Builds in even the School of Architec. 
ture in Lisbon, and certainly no visible Bra- 
zilian influence on the architecture itself, 

There is, however, the really brilliant and 
elegant exception mentioned above and this is 
the roof of the grandstand of the Madrid 
hippodromo, or race track—a veritable ballet 








Eduardo Torroja’s Hippodrome. 


of egg-shell concrete butterflies. This hippo 
drome is unquestionably among the finest 
things in Europe—the roof that is. The stands 
themselves, especially on the back, are cozied 
up with “genuine-hand-carved” wood of at 
unfortunate order. In the roof, however, 
Eduardo Torroja, the engineer, has produced 
one of today’s most elegant conceptions. 
Torroja, whom Frank Lloyd Wright has — 
commended to the attention of U. S. architects ~ 
as having “expressed the principles of organi¢ ~ 
(Continued on page 78) 

















At the Horace Mann School in Warren, 
Ohio, J&L Junior Beams have again 
demonstrated that they can do a better 
job in unusual applications, as well as in 
ordinary styles of buildings. 

Notched over lintel beams and canti- 
levered three feet beyond the outside 
walls, J&L Junior Beams support not 
only the roof but also an attractive 
permanent sun shield over classroom 
window walls. 

Because of their versatility and adapt- 
ability, J&L Junior Beams go far to- 
wards meeting the demands of today’s 
builders. They cost less to buy and less 
to erect. At Horace Mann, Warren En- 
gineering Company, who erected the 
school, assisted vy. A. McMahon, Ltd., 
a 


30 ft. long, may be easily raised, placed 
and bolted directly into place by three 
men with the aid of only a hand- 
operated winch. 

This means dollars saved—through 
speed of erection, elimination of second- 
ary operations, and ease of handling. 
Yet in light structures, J&L Junior 
Beams often offer all the advantages of 
heavier structural members. 

Junior Beams, made exclusively by 
J&L, are the lightest weight hot-rolled 
steel beams available. 

In schools, office buildings, apart- 
ments, residences, industrial buildings, 
hospitals, and other light occupancy 
structures, J&L Steel Junior Beams offer 
the modern builder many advantages. 


Left—Workman easily guides 
notched Junior Beam into place 
during construction of Horace 
Mann School. 


Below—Completed school show- 
ing clean functional design and 
unique cantilever construction. 





. easy to install . . . low in mainte- 
nance ... and are permanent. 


ARCHITECTS + BUILDERS + CONTRACTORS 


It will be worth your while to follow the 
lead of Arthur F. Sidells, architect for 
the Horace Mann School, Warren S. 
Holmes, consulting architect, and Wil- 
liam C. Fisher, structural engineer on 
the job. Send for descriptive literature 
and engineering data on J&L Steel Jun- 
ior Beams and J&L Junior Beam floors. 


USE THE COUPON 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
401 Jones & Laughlin Building 
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a — Ohio steel fabricators, has found They are economical . . . fire-safe ... ee - Pa. ‘ ‘ 
est t i i dd i iwid... ink- ry. , ease send me a free y of your 
| _ at lightweight, 12” Junior Beams, rigid shrink-proof termite proof | aoe beehtaten Saae june tone 
—_ | “SKYSCRAPER CONSTRUCTION FOR | 
ozied |} Every Burioinc”. | 
of an J C | NAME ! 
“2 ONES&LAUGHLINSTEELGORPORATION | oun : 
From its own raw materials, : AND COLD FINISHED 
duced / PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED 
shan ett areduca: at tin & BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD : ee 
has certain products in oriscouey ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL | 
t and ja.oy (hi-tensile steels). PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’ WIRE ROPE + COAL CHEMICALS (oo al 
ritects 
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Eduardo Torroja’s market building in Algeciras (left) 
and his Madrid airport hangar (below and right). 








construction better than any engineer I ky 
(Forum, July ’49) has also done several : 
buildings of note. One is a market built gh 
15 years ago in Algeciras, opposite Gibr 
This concrete bubble, illustrated at thes 
(and Forum, Dec. *49, p. 105), is beau 
in conception and construction but is g 
what spoiled by “decorative details” 
the entrances. Torroja’s latest work is the 
unfinished hangar at the Madrid airport 
one with the molding) where, as in the a 
two examples, the interest is primarily im 
unusual roof structure. 
The last building worthy of special m 
tion, is Antonio Gaudi’s fantastic Sag 
Family Church in Barcelona. This wast 
before World War I and, however assessed. 
Wy ~~ | extraordinary “tooth paste” creation might 
a) . s | in the definitive history of 20th Cen 
i | Pro vide Stand- by Protec tion | Architecture, it is certainly worth a great 
to see. Gaudi, who died in 1926, was on 


ef es } the most imaginative architects of all § 
by specifying Unavoidable power failures occur frequently, and whether we like his Sagrada Famill 


without warning, throughout the nation. Con- not, it can certainly shake us from much 
K Oo rm L r ~ sider what might happen to patients if a hospital the school tie architecture we all now prod 
or sanitarium were without lights in operating The other Spanish and Portuguese ardh 

rooms, or current to operate sterilizers, iron 


; ture is of ic mold. What ot 
- L ECT a Ic lungs, x-ray machines, other equipment. In | eee Re ae .s 


stores, schools, auditoriums, sudden darkness | modern work there is will be found im} 
might result in injuries, disorder, panic and pretentious buildings such as market 
P LAN TS theft. Theatres would have to refund admis- industrial buildings and a few clean @ 
sions. Industrial plants could suffer crippling bridges. Both se egifcrivagte bu sy with ] 
losses if important processing equipment housing projects, but both again cling t 
stopped. In homes, stand-by Kohler plants pro- (Continued on page 84) 
tect automatic heat, water pumps and other | 4 
necessities. | Museum of Modem 




















Thousands of dollars in property losses are 
avoided yearly in hatcheries, greenhouses and 
industrial plants; injuries and ioss of life are pre- 
vented, by stand-by Kohler Electric Plants that 
replace central station electricity when it is 
cut off by storms or accidents. 





Safeguard your clients by putting this vital 
protection into your specifications. Kohler Elec- 
tric Plants take over the load instantly, with- 

out human attention, and provide current as 
poraegdecnyph ig: 7h etrgher i hewn long as regular service is cut off. Write for 
28". Available in a wide range of sizes. folder K-16.. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLER or KOHLER | . 


PLUMBING FIXTURES ¢ HEATING EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRIC PLANTS ¢ AIR-COOLED ENGINES | 





| 
| 
Antonio. Gaudi’s church (unfinished). 
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Qinsburéh™ } 


\ Permafiector } 
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LATROBE HIGH SCHOOL 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


McElroy & Fenton, 
Elec. Con. 


Classroom and school lighting, like all other light- 
ing installations, must be “right” if eyesight is to 
be conserved and working efficiency achieved. The 
practical application of light is a science, but good 
lighting costs no more. Pittsburgh Permaflector 
Lighting Engineers stand ready with practical ideas 
and suggestions. They will work with you to help 

_Solve individual illuminating problems involving ali 
types of applications. Send-for details. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT & INCANDESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


| 
Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 








A te Hoag tn 


The Monroe’ 
Fluorescent Luminaires 


DESIGNED FOR SCHOOL and OFFICE LIGHTING 


2 of 4- lamp units, using standard or slimline lamps, in 
a choice of steel, Alzak aluminum or framed-plastic 
side-panels 


WRITE FOR ‘PLANNED LIGHTING FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS"’ It's the picture story of how ‘The 
Monroe’ and other Pittsburgh Permaflector Equip 
ment has been used in schools. 











An \ 
PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING. EQUIPMENT IS DISTRIBUTED BY BETTER ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


s 


&; 


REPORT FROM SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 








unimaginative architecture in an even more 
unimaginative city plan. Around Lisbon there 
are endless blocks of new suburbs, yet the 
street layout is almost universally of a rigid 
gridiron pattern with streets too narrow for 
the heights of the surrounding buildings. The 
three and four story flats are too often of the 
peripheral solid block type with almost no 
openness. The main buildings at Libson-Al- 
valade, for instance, line nearly every possible 
foot of four-square street frontage in a slum 
pattern abandoned years ago by all housing 


experts. Parks and open green areas 
most unknown; orientation, view, prevaj 
wind, etc., virtually ignored. 

From the building material standpoint 
most all work in Spain and Portugal, whe 
new or old, is based on masonry in the 
of stone, brick or concrete. Virtuosity 
concrete here, as in most Mediterranean eq 
tries, is far greater than in the U.S. One 
not only cleanly detailed concrete frames fj 
18- and 20-story office buildings, but telep 
poles, fences, pierced grilles and standard 


window frames of the same material, 

In the older villages stone alone is used 
this (especially in more affluent Portugal 
generally stuccoed and whitewashed. 
of the little towns of west Portugal are parti 
larly delightful, gleaming white in the§ 
against a background of rich green andy 
cliffs which tumble into the Atlantic. Of 
the white Portugese vernacular architeg 
has dado, door and window frames outli 
in a bright blue wash, and in south Spain 
several immensely stimulating streets 
almost every house is a different color.) 
spite of the chromatic range, the effect 
both cohesive and lively. Red or mossy 
tile roofs are universal. 

Cork is another material very much t 
in both Portugal and Spain, especially 
floors and dadoes. Inasmuch as Portugal 
duces about half the world’s supply of ¢ 
and Spain about one-quarter, this is not 
natural. Expert wrought iron is frequent 
grilles, window bars and decorative de 

Mention must be made of the famous 
hambra in Granada. This is not introduc 
because its 14th Century Moorish 
epitomizes all Arabian domestic design, 
because its basic concept considers the he 
as a private world in complete opposition! 
the impersonal, public domain outside. T 
Arabs achieved a superb architectural wit 
drawal from the noise, din and dirt of 
streets. Their calm, cool, collected 0 
trinkling fountains, tree shaded patios ¢ 
bined to make a world apart, a retreat m™ 
without validity in today’s urban hurly-bur 














Architect: Ralph Millman 


evolution ... of an entrance 


This beautiful entrance invites Chicagoans into the 
Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, in the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Building. Since the time 
this building was known as the Tribune Building — 
the newest, most modern International-Van Kannel 
Revolving Doors have been installed periodically 
at the entrances. For 43 years, International- 

Van Kannel Revolving Doors have given safe, 
dependable, comfortable service. 
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Gold plate or good design 


Why don’t more architects’ own offices suggest the charm and good taste a client 
expects of his architect? 


Why don’t more builders’ own offices suggest a smart familiarity with contempo- 
rary construction and design? 


To be “different,” must all roadside restaurants look like Coney Island? 
Why should the house surround its patio, instead of the patio enclosing the house? 
How will the new ideas for big city store design work in a small town? 


Why shouldn’t a school for small children have a truly homelike atmosphere? 


Why not prefabricate the bathroom? 
How good is radiant baseboard heat? 


In brief, the time has come to talk of many things, and this issue of the Fornum— 
wandering all over the map from Florida to Minnesota and from’ Massachusetts 
to California—also has itself a wonderful time wandering over building types. 


In January, the editors got so stirred up over the apartment house boom that they 
wrote a whole issue about better apartments. In February they got absorbed in 
stores; in March it was that most exciting postwar development for Class I build- 
ing—the curtain wall. In April it was the small house and how to get architects 
and builders working together on better homes for the average man. 


But this issue gets back to normal with 20 buildings in almost as many types. 


Perhaps its most important story is the first preview published anywhere of the 
United Nations’ Assembly Building. Perhaps the most important story is the case 
study from Norfolk, Va. on what Federal slum clearance might mean to every city 
in the country—and what its price will be unless cost of public housing for the 
poor is brought down somewhere near what the average taxpayer feels he can 
afford to pay for a home for his own family. 


But the common denominator of the other projects reported this month is that 
they are all relatively small. The store of the month is not a big city behemoth, 
nor even a 6-acre shopping center. It is a general store (page 116) in a little 
California town. The hospital of the month is a 30-bed affair in a small Missis- 
sippi community (page 108) over which public health officials are most enthu- 
siastic. The industrial plant of the month is a relatively small shipping center 
(page 102) whose moral is “you don’t need gold plate to get a fine building; all 
you need is good design.”-—Come to think of it, that’s the moral of the whole issue. 
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UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





meets a complex plan problem with the “visual poetry” of an elegant concave shape 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS PLANNING OFFICE 
WALLACE K. HARRISON, Director of Planning 
MAX ABRAMOVITZ, Deputy Director 


If a canvas tarpaulin is stretched from four corner posts it sags 
gracefully toward the middle. The same swinging line will character- 
ize the unique roof of the new UN Assembly Building, now being 
built. And, just as the sides of the tarpaulin curve inward from the 
corners, 80 the roof curves inward pulling the sidewalls in with it. 
Only the end walls are straight. 

The fascination of the Assembly Building lies in this sculptural 
shape. Is it derived from construction? No; for although every 
imaginative engineer has probed the idea of walling in a miniature 
Brooklyn Bridge, the problem remains unsolved.* Is it derived from 
the plan? Only indirectly, as will shortly be explained. The purpose 
of the shape is not indeed narrowly factual but visual. As may be 
seen in the drawing opposite, and in the photo of the model overleaf, 
the Assembly Building is the lowest of the major buildings in the UN 
group, and yet it is the climax. Eyes are drawn instantly to it by its 
central position, by the solidity of its unbroken stone walls—and 
above all by the powerful contrast with the surrounding rectilinear 
buildings of its sweeping curves. Being concave instead of convex 
gives the building the fresh impact of “the opposite”—as if an hour- 
glass dress were to appear in a hoop-skirt society. 

The Assembly Building is therefore a mid-century lesson in archi- 
tectural poetry, and what thoughtful men will discuss is the allowable 
degree of poetic license. The Assembly’s inner history goes back to 
Le Corbusier’s famed design of 1927, never built, for the old League 
of Nations in Geneva (drawing, top right). There, too, the feature 
was to be the great auditorium— jutting toward the Lake. In the spirit 
of the “new simplicity” of the time, its straight side walls converged 
toward a straight stage wall whose exterior, facing the lake, served as 
backdrop for a curved element (again the climax)—the President’s 
Office, surmounted by heroic sculpture. 

The UN Assembly plan began with two similar auditoriums, facing 
each other, giving an hour-glass pattern to the plan (middle drawing). 
Then budgets were cut. The two auditoriums were replaced by one, 
and that one circular, with a grandstand for press and, beyond that, 
balconies for the public (bottom drawing). The reasons which had 
once made functional auditoriums wedge-shaped were no longer 
compelling. Acoustics, in particular, could now be handled under a 
diversity of shapes. And this was to be the first world Assembly 
girdled by press and television booths, making the round shape essen- 
tial as well as symbolic. 

The Director of Planning now faced a tough problem: he did not 
want to alter the basic scheme, so carefully adjusted to the general 
UN group, especially after the departure of the distinguished foreign 
members of the Board of Design. 

Up through the stretched-tarpaulin roof, the architects pushed a 
shallow dome to cap the central conical meeting room. The two 





* 
Although cable suspension is wonderfully economical, the suction produced by wind 
over the concave roof induces flutter and fatigue of materials. 

















FIRST STEP in UN Assembly Building’s evolu- 
tion: Le Corbusier's 1927 League of Nations 
scheme (unbuilt) sets a straight functional audi- 
torium out in front, supplies sculpture and an 
added curved “feature” as the visual climax. 
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SECOND STEP: The 1947 UN Assembly scheme 
has a larger and a smaller auditorium face to 
face. Their straight converging sidewalls give the 
building its “hour-glass” plan; the fact that the 
northern one is larger magnifies the northern end. 











FINAL PLAN: A single circular auditorium, 
adapted to modern press and television, replaces 
the former two wedged-shaped rooms. By means 
of sweeping curves the building itself has been 


made the visual climax. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION FACING EAST 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION AND PLAN show the 
lobby and its balconies to the north (left), and 
lobby to the south (right), The main floor of the 
Hall is one level above the ground, and is directly 

by a gallery with the Secretariat and the Conference 
The tilt of the dome above the circular Assembly Hall 
the wall behind the speaker higher and more 
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MODEL shows the Assemily 
Building in front of the tall Sec- 
retariat or office building, and 
connected with the Conference 
Area to the left. 















































SKETCH shows interior effect of 
the alternate marble piers and 
translucent marble slits in the 
north wall of the north lobby, 
with a suggested Calder mobile. 





Ben Schnall 


raised ends of the building became monumental open-well lobbies: the south- 
ern one to be glass-faced, the larger northern one to be faced probably with | 
marble ribbon piers alternating with vertical strips of translucent marble— | 
a splendid conception for outward monumentality and inward pearly light. 
Within these lobby-wells the many floor levels will show as tier upon tier of 
open balconies. | | 
Finally, since the former straight-lined pinched-middle outline no longer | | | 
| 
| 




















meant anything, the architects pulled the whole building together with sweep- 
ing concave curves. As a simplified handling of complex change it was quite 
amazing. And, at mid-century, it marked an architectural shift—from em- 


phasis on “function” and structural logic to emphasis on form and the logic i 
of art. 
























CIRCULATION. Quite naturally the Assembly, the one part of the UN | 


devoted to a public spectacle, involves a problem in sorting out delegates, : 
| 














public, and press. In general, the delegates’ second floor area will be reached 
= via the outside entry at the southwest (lower right in plan, opposite) and 

from the corridor connecting the Conference Area and Secretariat. The public 
enters at the north and goes up on stairs and elevators to its two balconies 
(see plan and vertical section) and can circulate around the assembly hall, 
except when doors are closed. The press shares the north moving stair (or 
elevators) with the public. To reach the conference area (to the east of the 
Secretariat) , press and public use the first- and third-level galleries off the 
southern lobby; delegates use the second-level gallery in between. 
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TRANSVERSE 


Ben Schnail 


Sketch shows the Assembly Building’s south glass wall, to 


be held in an aluminum or bronze grid deeply recessed in 
a marble frame. And the photo of the model suggests the 
drama of the Assembly room, with its walls slanted in- 
ward. The irregularities in their shape, introduced for 
acoustical purposes, are concealed by a tremendous slat 
screen, interrupted for a light-slot behind the speaker (the 


contrast somewhat magnified in the picture). 












































THE ASSEMBLY HALL. The first assembly in the world to use all possible 
mechanical and electrical aids, it will be a maze of wiring surrounded 
by a dramatic shell. To every delegate’s desk among the 85 delegations of 
10 members each that are provided for, and to every seat for 900 spectators 
and 350 pressmen, there goes a fixed receiver of the simultaneous interpreta- 
tion system. On the dashboard at his table the delegate will find controls also 
for his speaker’s microphone and for electrical voting (registered up front 
on a huge 8 x 9 ft. panel, about 2 ft. thick, that is the designers’ headache in 
arranging the simplified hall). The speaker’s podium will be flanked by 
“orchestra pits” serving page boys, message centers, verbatim reporters. Sur- 
rounding the entire room will be two tiers of booths, 34 in all, as eyes and 
ears for the outer world; visual booths scattered in both tiers for still, motion 
picture, and TV cameras; press booths; and simultaneous interpretation 
booths localized up front in the lower tier. And for the hall itself: a sound 
reproduction system and disappearing screen for motion pictures. 

All will be held together in a flood of soft indirect light, reflected from the 
shallow dome, emphasized in a dramatic slot reaching to the ceiling behind the 
speaker, and capable of sudden intensification for television —Under UN’s 
shaft of light will be the technical mobilization for the hopes of the world. 


























W WAREHOUSE SHIPPING CENTER is tops in accign and money-saving 


7 LOCATION: Metuchen, N. J 
| FELLHEIMER & WAGNER, Architects & Engineers 
| JOHN W. RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO, Builders 


Since the new Johnson & Johnson shipping center opened last 
fall, more than a thousand other manufacturers have sent one 
or more of their executives to study and learn from it. As they 
left, many a visitor has said: “If only the big boss could have 
seen it with me!” 
What they want to show the boss is not the labor-saving 
_ layout and inventions that have enabled J & J’s Plant Manager 
" Leger to cut his materials-handling force from 96 to 42 with 
4 similar saving in clerical and other personnel. Nor do they 
sara: feel the boss should understand how Leger can now 
“fill all orders within four hours of receipt. What they want 
F the boss to learn is how handsome and how pleasant a well- 
designed warehouse can be and how inexpensively it was built. 
Most people assume that the handsome new plants Johnson 
| & Johnson is scattering over central New Jersey are a costly 
» luxury indulged by a rich and otherwise profitable concern. 
_ Sometimes they wonder whether they justify the added cost 
"through better employee relations and better public relations. 
“They might,” Board Chairman Robert Wood Johnson says 
~ suecinctly. “But the point is they don’t have to, because they 
_ are low cost plants economically designed and built.” 


gold plate 


q Says F. Nason Manley, Johnson’s Director of Construction: 
/*T think the moral of this building is this: you don’t need 
"gold plate to get a fine building. What you need is good pro- 
" Portion and good design. 
| “The total construction cost was $1,781,355 not counting 
: ies and another $258,210 we spent fixing up the site (see cost 
) breakdown on page 107). That is only $8.62 a sq. ft., or 37 
> cents a cu. ft. 
' “Over and above what we would have had to pay anyhow 
for a functional building of that size, we spent not more than 
~ $80,000 extra on its appearance. That $80,000 includes an 
allowance for the extra cubage to make the entrance hall two 
stories high plus $31,289 for paneled woodwork, $17,222 for 
marble, granite and terrazzo, $3,982 for the drapes, and 
$4,700 for blue glass in the color stripe.” 

General Johnson takes obvious pride in the way passersby 
| believe his new shipping center cost far more than it actually 
© did. “Tt doesn’t cost any more to build a well-designed build- 
ing than a poor one,” he says, “but when we have a little 
= extra money to spend we try to spend it where it will produce 
| 4meffect. The first thing people see is the front and the en- 
. so that is where we believe in putting our extra money.” 
~ Actually the building is handsome and well-proportioned 
bm every angle, including the rear view (top, left) toward 

he Pennsylvania Railroad tracks between Metuchen and New 
Brur ick. For this handsomness credit must go to its archi- 


f 


efficiency, but it cost Johnson & Johnson only $8.65 a sq. ft. 


tects, in whose office its design was guided by Associate Roland 
Wank, for 13 years chief architect for the TVA, then chief 
designer for Albert Kahn. 

Perhaps the best way to grasp the consistent high stand- 
ard of its architecture is to see what a long advance it marks 
over the earlier J & J plants whose good contemporary design 
attracted nation-wide attention a decade ago. 

A glance at the pictures below will show that among the 
elements of better design in the latest building are: 


1. Simplicity: “We tried to make the shipping center just as simple 
as possible,” says Architect Wank. There are no pylons or circular 
entrances added for interest or decoration. Even the dramatic two- 


story reception lobby was designed to fit one of the basic 33144 x 3314 
ft. modules of the steel framing. 


2. Uniform materials: The same matte-finished glazed tile and the 
same dark blue glass were used all around, instead of substituting 
more expensive materials on the front. The only break is the two- 


story window of the reception area, which is white double glazing 


framed in wood bolted to steel. 


Robert Yarnell Richie 


J &J’s Industrial Tape-Corp. 


3. Better proportions: “We gave a great deal of study to the placing 
of the window strip,” say the architects. General Johnson is more 
explicit: “We built a solid wall 20 ft. high to experiment with,” he 
explains. “Then we stood off 1,000 ft. and watched some men raise 
and lower a dummy window strip of painted wooden boards until we 
found at what height it looked best.” 

In the earlier buildings the window strip was placed less than one- 
third the distance up the wall, and the masonry above tended to look 
top heavy. In the new shipping center the window strip is only a 
little below the center. To effect the change the architects suggesied 
reducing the height of the parapet above to 4% in. and grading in 
such a way that the floor is 4 ft. up from the ground all around in- 
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stead of just at the truck and freight car doors (where it has to be 
4 ft. anyhow). Then the base of the building was covered almost tu 
the ground with the same facing as the walls above, instead of leav- 
ing the concrete foundations exposed to form a narrow fourth stripe 
as on some of the earlier structures. 

Lowering the parapet kept the roof line well below the window 
line of the second floor offices, thereby eliminating some of the broken 
lines of the earlier structures. 


4. Color: In the earlier buildings the color stripe was obtained by 
using narrow bands of blue terra cotta above and below the windows, 
which were sometimes white and sometimes light blue-green. In the 
shipping center considerable experimenting was done to find a 
colored glass which would itself offer an effective contrast to the 
buff of the tiles above and below. The final choice was a blue which 
looks dark from the outside but from the inside is hardly noticeable. 
Its deep color also serves to hide different materials inside which 
might otherwise weaken the effect of the continuous stripe. Partly 
for design reasons and partly to avoid cracking, the color stripe 
of glass was carried right around the corners. It is interrupted only 
at the entrances. 

General Johnson’s effective interest in better plants dates back to 
1932, when he walked into the offices of Architects Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, told Mr. Shreve he figured the architect of the Empire 
State Building must be accustomed to tackling new problems, and 
asked him to plan a manufacturing building. 

“What kind of a manufacturing building?” said Mr. Shreve. 

“Just a building,” said Mr. Johnson,” a building where I can 
manufacture anything Johnson & Johnson would want to make.” 

“How big a building?” 

“Oh say, 200,000 ft., but I might want to expand it to 600,000.” 

““Where are you planning to build?” 

“I’m not planning to build anywhere—I just want a plan for a 
building, somewhere on a big, flat piece of land, with a railroad 
siding, in the temperate zone. I may never build. Right now all 
I want is to plan it.” 


Collaborative design research 


The proposal was so unusual that Mr. Shreve felt he needed 
AIA approval to work out an ethical architect’s fee, but that was 
the beginning of a long period of collaborative research with a 
succession of architects which has ranged over subjects such as: 

“Where does the added cost of wider column spacing cease to be 
profitable for machinery of the size used in the Johnson plants 
(around 35 ft.)” 


“How to build a wall that will go up in one piece with an integral 
finish both inside and out.” 

“Whether to put the utilities in the basement, on the roof, in a 
separate building, on the main floor.” 

“Where to place the offices to create minimum interference with 
future changes in the manufacturing layout.” 

In the meantime, Johnson & Johnson has put up nine buildings 
and “we have learned something from every one of them.” 

Not the least of the lessons learned is how to get along with build- 
ing labor. While the shipping center was under construction, coffee 
was served to all hands at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., and a sound truck 
was sent out to play music and broadcast sporting events while the 
men worked. Partly as a result of these good labor relations the 
plant was finished a month ahead of schedule for 8 per cent less 
than the budgeted cost. 

Among the igteresting features of the plant are these: 


37 acres of lawn—‘“People wonder how we can afford such lawns 
around our plants,” says General Johnson. “That is an example of 
how you can get an effect without spending a lot of money. We 
paid $35,000 to buy our 57 acre site, and ever since the golf clubs 
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figured out how to hitch up a gang of lawn mowers behind a traetor 
a lawn has been the cheapest thing anyone could do with a lot of land.” 


Outside walls—Like almost all the new Johnson & Johnson plants 
the shipping center has a curtain wall of buff matte-finished hollow 
tile which costs less erected than any other material except concrete | 
block. The cost is 35 cents per 5 x 12 in. unit compared with 32 

cents for the same area in common brick at $32 a thousand. Erection 

time is equivalent to 650 bricks a day. Insulation value is approxi- . 
mately the same as 8 in. of brick. The tiles are so formed that water 
getting through the outer face is caught in an inside gutter, runs 
down the open space left behind the mortar, and drains out through 
weep holes at the bottom. This solves the problem of cracking due to 
moisture, but it has taken Johnson & Johnson many years to overcome 
the problem of cracking above and alongside the windows due to — 
the unequal expansion of tile and steel. This is one purpose of coms 
tinuing the windows right around the corners. Above the windo 8 
the curtain wall is supported on an 8 in. angle with expansion joim 
in the steel every 33 ft. and a bellows expansion joint in the tile on 
an average of every 90 ft. “4 








































Entrance arcade—Architect and owner both wanted the big 
dows of the entrance hall near the center of the facade, but they als 
wanted the parking lot at the side, so that the parked cars would! 

clutter up the view from the highway. This problem was solved by 
the entrance arcade from the south parking lot to the reception roomy 









No separate employee entrance—In accordance with insistent) 
Johnson & Johnson personnel policy the 120-odd men and womel 
who work in the plant all come to work through the same sumptuous) 
entrance hall that is used for the reception of visitors. 














Executives offices—These, together with the locker rooms and calle 
teria, are located on the second floor, to put them up out of the waj 
of any future expansion of the storage and shipping facilities belows 








Outside freight tracks—Leger is particularly proud of his ine® 
pensive invention for overcoming the objections to outdoor freig 
car loading. “When you run a freight track indoors you make it ham 
to expand the plant toward that side later on, and anyhow ten monti 
of the year the men would rather load a freight car outdoors than . 
The problem is that two or three months of the year it is too cold 
outdoor loading.” ; 

Leger’s solution is a set of three awnings which roll up above a 
on either side of each freight car port but can quickly be pale 
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Employees and visitors alike 
enter through the same arcade 
(left) and reception room. 
Doorway under stairs leads to 
the plant, stairway to execu- 
tive offices, cafeteria, and 


locker rooms. 
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Photos: Gottscho-Schleisner 
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out to form a covered passage into the car. Then he has put a hot 
air blower right inside the entrance. “With that we actually keep the 
temperature in the freight cars warmer than it is in the plant.” 


Area—Little attempt was made to economize on floor space, since 
Johnson & Johnson believes it is cheaper to provide plenty of room 
than to operate in cramped quarters. Nonetheless, storage and ship- 
ping operations which required 250,000 sq. ft. when scattered in 42 
places in 12 different buildings will be housed more spaciously in 
180,000 sq. ft. in the new shipping center. Two-thirds of the vacated 
space is needed immediately for the expansion of other departments. 


Monitors—The interior is daylighted through six monitors of unusual 
design. The window strips are only 2 ft. 8 in. high, but the monitors 
are 20 ft. wide to create an angle which will enable the daylight to 
spread over a wide area. General Johnson believes that windowless 
factories are all wrong; that even with the best artificial illumination 
it is important to mix at least a little natural light. 


Roof expansion—Expansion in the long direction of the roof is 
provided by the bellows action of the monitors, with each 20 ft. 
monitor supported on cantilevers in the center of the 3314 ft. bay. 
And, around the edge of the monitor area are pivot (or toggle) ex- 
pansion joints (see opposite page). 


Cooling—Because of the open truck and freight car entrances air 
conditioning was out of the question, and in any event the smal! 
number of workers and the absence of any machinery requiring 
heavy electrical loads made the cooling problem comparatively 
simple. On the hottest days last summer, the inside temperature was 
held as much as 19° below the temperature outside by opening the 
windows at night, turning on all the exhaust fans and filling the 
structure with the cooler night air. In the daytime, the windows were 
kept closed. The well-insulated roof can be covered with a pool of 
water to keep off the sun on hot days. 


interior partitions—The same matte-finished tile used for the ex- 
terior wall was used for all interior partitions. It is, of course, parti- 
cularly satisfactory for places like the kitchen, cafeteria, locker 
rooms, and toilets. It was left exposed everywhere except in the re- 
ception area and Mr. Leger’s office. 


Floor—‘In a warehouse the only real tool you have is a good ftoor,” 
says Leger. “The rest is:just there to keep out the cold and rain. 
Consequently we paid a 15 cent premium for a 51% in. reinforced 
concrete floor with a hard trowel finish that should last 40 years. 
It rests on solid ground and should carry an unlimited load.” 


Materials handling—Leger has added a new invention of his own 
to the dragline trucks on which outgoing orders are assembled. This 
invention is a bumper which lifts up and disconnects the truck from 
the dragline at the slightest collision, thereby making it safe to let 
each truck (nicknamed Fido) run unattended as it follows the order 
fillers around past some 500 stacks. Unless stopped, the trucks take 
12 minutes to make the circuit. Capacity was increased nearly four- 
fold by double tracking the system. 

Incoming orders are transcribed on IBM cards which automatically 
arrange the items in numerical sequence corresponding to the numeri- 
cal sequence of the stacks. 


Leveling dock board—Another Leger-invented time-saver is a five- 
fingered pneumatic leveling dock board at each truck port. The dock 
has three motions—12 in. up and down, 18 in. in and out, plus the 
fact that each of its five fingers can adjust itself separately to any 
side-to-side tip of the truck. A visiting executive from one big 
brewery got so excited over this invention that he ordered 30 of them 
from Johnson & Johnson’s licensee without even asking the price 
($1,500) , later increased his order to 60. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING is 
facilitated by drag line trucks 
which pick up boxed mer- 
chandise and deliver it to out- 


going rail and truck doeks. 
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| STRIP WINDOWS 4 ft. high are small enough 
to reduce air conditioning load, big enough to 
permit occupants of private office (left) and 
cafeteria (right) to look out. 


Photos: Gottscho-Schleisner 



































TILE CURTAIN WALL 8 in. thick is indepen- 


dent of steel frame of building to which it is tied 
with galvanized anchors. 





ROOF MONITORS are flexibily framed to form 1 


bellows-like roof expansion joints. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 
Re $ 18,007 
Foundations and footings.............. 82,588 CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walis—- 
Masonry (exterior) ................... 123,695 reinforcing steel, Jos. T. Ryerson Co., hollow tile, 
Roof & insulation.............. 224,800 
RRS 5 peep 5 eae 309,727 National Fireproofing Corp., metal lath and plas- 
Floor, fill & suspended floor........... 155,241 ter or Celotex Co. acoustic tile. ROOF—precast 
nn hee aes 181,841 labs, Porete Mf built- oofing, Barrett 
CORSE Ar Re 173,155 Ce, ee ee ee ved 
Piumbing & drainage EO Pe Pag 120,959 Co. INSULATION — Celotex Co. WINDOWS: 
Sprinklers ......... : 78,248 Sash — steel, projected, J. S. Thorn. Glass—- 
Air conditioning ....... 57,606 
interior partitions .. 49.711 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Libbey-Owens- 
Railroad siding ............... 26,407 Ford Glass Co. CURTAIN track in reception 
jeey he Se ecard be room—Bradiey Rotor Traverse Co. inc. ELE. 
and development ......... 156, ; 
Glass, glazing & sash..... 56,043 VATOR—Otis Elevator Co. FINISH FLOOR. 
Hardware & doors..................... 48,739 INGING—asphalt tile, Tile-Tex Co. SPECIAL. 
Sy NES here> <SHishe= oles s+ eoyon DOORS—Overhead Door Co. HAROWARE—P. 
Lobby woodwork ............ 31,289 
Marble, granite & terrazzo.... 17,222 & F. Corbin Co. METAL TRIM—Atlantic Metal 
Gravel back splash............ 4,036 Products Co. PLUMBING VALVES — Sloan 
Asphait & ceramic tile....... : 6,084 Valve Co. HEATING: steam system, York Corp. 
POs Me a cap ndcckd cawonatann¥ei ess i 3,982 
Acoustical & plaster ceilings..... 17,512 Boiler—Preferred Utilities Mfg. Co. Grilles—- 
eee Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. Regulators—Powers Regu- 
$2,049,565 


Per sq. ft. $9.85 (207,000 sq. ft.) 
Per cu. ft. $ .43 (4,710,000 cu. ft.) 


lator Co. Cooling coils—Evaporative Freon Con- 
ditioning Co. 
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This small hospital planned to serve a rural community in Missis- 
sippi points some directions which other builders might follow to 
their profit. As a sample of the kind of building now taking place 
under the stimulus of the federal hospital aid program, it is impres- 
sive evidence that hospital dollars are no longer being spent for 
limestone facades or marble porticos. Straight-forward planning 
has here yielded two major dividends at moderate cost: 1) southern 
exposure for all patient rooms; and 2) a self-operating room tem- 
perature control for the radiant heating installation. The simple 
valve designed for this installation puts room temperature control 
at the fingertips of each patient at only slightly increased cost. It is 
an inexpensive way of meeting a great need in radiant heating in- 
stellations—a control to make the heating responsive to temperature 
changes in each individual room. This kind of control is particu- 
larly important where the installation is a residential one; cooking 
in the kitchen, for example, or throwing open a window in the bed- 
room can mean a temperature change to which the radiant system 
geared to a single control cannot readily adjust. Architects who 
have made extensive use of this kind of heating say that a radiant 
installation to the satisfaction of the average client demands room- 
by-room control. Thus what these Mississippi hospital planners 
have done will be of interest to more than hospital builders. 

What was accomplished in this small hospital shows that federal 
aid for building need not arbitrarily limit the planning technique 
as it has done in too many cases under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration’s mortgage insurance program. Under the hospital aid 
program, the emphasis is on local initiative and local planning, 
while the federal aid is, of course, contingent on a state or local 
contribution of,at least one-third of the cost of construction. Each 
state administers its own hospital program—a program which begins 
with a survey of need, to make sure that the new hospitals are 
located in the right places. Federal aid for these state surveys is 
made available by the Hospital Survey & Construction Act, which 
also requires each state to make a comprehensive plan for long- 
range hospital development. 


Maximum planning freedom 


Standards for the program have been set up by the Federal Hos- 
pital Council in conjunction with the U. S. Public Health Service. 
These standards are hospital service standards—that is, they do not 
prescribe or limit the planning and construction methods which 
may be employed to meet them. (Sample: “No room should have 
more than four beds. Each room shall have a lavatory. Nursing 
units composed of multi-bed rooms shall have a quiet room. No 
patients’ bed rooms shall be located on any floor below grade.”) 

From the beginning of the program, emphasis has been on the 
use of qualified private architects. The local sponsor chooses his 
own architect, and the architect has maximum freedom to meet the 
objectives of modern hospital care. Following the aim of decen- 
tralized administration, regional offices of the U. S. Public Health 
Service are empowered to approve plans, and work cooperatively 
with state and community agencies to this end. 

The Hospital Survey & Construction Act (as amended last year) 
means some $2 billion worth of hospital building. Congress has 
authorized federal spending of from $75 to $150 million annually 
over a six-year period. Federal funds going into each local hospital 
may range from one-third to two-thirds where applicants can make 
a showing of need. So far, some 1,145 projects have been approved. 
Of these, 158 projects have been completed and 574 are currently 
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SMALL HOSPITAL cares for its rural patients 


with a southern exposure and individually controlled radiant heat 






LOCATION: Ruleville, Mig 

DENT & AYDELOTT, Archies 
STARR CONSTRUCTION CO,, Builds 
JOHNSON & SCOTT, Heating Engingen 

















under construction. Big as this building job is, the Public Health 
Service estimates that it will meet only about 24 per cent of the 
nation’s need for hospital rooms. 

Quality of planning under the program has been high. Said 
George Bugbee, executive director of the American Hospital Asso. 
ciation: “Without question, hospital design country-wide is at the 
highest level of quality ever attained, with all its concomitam 
results in more .effective care for patients.” 

This small 30-bed Mississippi hospital is of a size now very ger- 
erally being built. Although hospitals of 100 beds or less ar 
considered uneconomical to operate, more of them are being built 
than any other size. One reason is that the most urgent part of 
hospital need is in small town and rural areas where the population 
is not dense enough to support a larger hospital. 

Ideally such small hospitals should be combined with facilities 
for a clinic or health center. The biggest lack in the otherwise 
excellent plan shown here is that no such facilities were provided, 
although they were strongly recommended by the architect. Some 
out-patient service may be conducted in the room allotted to minor 
surgery. Ten doctors practice in North Sunflower County, the 35,000 
population area which this hospital was planned to serve; per capita 
income amounts to $750 annually. For the most part, indigent 
patients not requiring hospitalization will continue to be handledy 
by these doctors in their own offices. 

Another local requirement which increased the cost of this 
pital was for the segregation of Negro and White patients. 
per cent of the county population is Negro. The segregation’ 
quirement meant provision of duplicate nurseries and certain otf 
facilities. But the expense of segregation—frequently accomplish 
in southern hospitals by separate wings for patients’ rooms—is 
held to a minimum by the long finger plan which stretches patientiy 
rooms in a single line on the south side of the building. Negi 
patients will be assigned rooms at one end of this patients’ bl 
with available space to be fluidly used according to demand. 

















































































































































































































Southern exposure for all patients 


Dent & Aydelott’s simple plan faces all patient rooms south 
stows all services into two compact wings on the north. This mak 
it possible to open all patient rooms with floor-to-ceiling glazing to 
the southern exposure—a plan seldom seen in hospitals of this si 
and cost. It also makes it possible to place all approaches on & 
opposite or northern side of the building, thus isolating patie 
from traffic noises. 

The extremely compact surgical and obstetrical facilities att 
swung around a central sterilizing workroom in the northeast wing) 
with direct access from the ambulance entrance. Few hospitals of” 
this size have ever had anything like these complete facilities, which, 
as designed, are adequate to take care of an additional 30 beds 
This ample surgery raised the initial cost of the building, but hos 
pital experts consider it a prudent investment since adding a sect 
surgery would be much more expensive. The architects haw 
planned for expansion of patient rooms at right angles to t 
present structure, with east-west exposures. 4 

All these special features raised per bed cost of this project 
$14,169 as compared with the average $12,538 per bed cost # 
hospitals of comparable size as compiled by the Public F 
Service. Construction cost (building shell and fixed equip 
only) amounted to $25 per sq. ft. comparing with an average © 
of $16.76 per sq. ft. (The cu. ft. cost was $2.08, versus $1.43.) 
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Bird's-eye view with patients’ bed- 
room wing in south foreground. 
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Considering such luxuries as floor-to-ceiling windows in all rooms 
(also equipped with ceiling-hung draperies) and acoustically treated 
corridors, these cost figures are not high. That they were held so low 
can be laid to the architects’ skill for compact planning, which, 
despite the exceptionally ample service facilities, held gross floor 
area to only 470 sq. ft. per bed. This compares with an average of 
629 sq. ft. per bed reported for this class hospital. (Somewhat less 
kitchen and dining space was provided than is customary, due to the 
southern custom of going home to lunch.) 

Another way costs were held down was by the use of low cost 
materials, skillfully handled by the architects in an unpretentious 
and graceful building exterior. Unglazed walls, for example, are 
non-load bearing and are made of the cheapest kind of common brick, 
baked in a kiln only a few miles from the building site. 

Cost considerations obviously restricted provision for what is 
conceded to be the newest development in hospital care: more ambu- 
latory patients. Hospital administrators, for example, now recom- 
mend toilet rooms between each pair of patients’ rooms to cut down 
on nursing service. This was not done in the Ruleville hospital and 
is still not generally done in current building under the federal pro- 
gram—the realization that “things are cheaper than people” evidently 
not breaking over all hospital planners with equal force. 


The plan comprises the following units: 


> Administrative: Main lobby with two waiting rooms and four public 
toilets; business office with space for director of nurses and record 
room; staff lounge with toilet. 


> Diagnostic: Laboratory and adjoining radiographic suite, complete 
with toilet, darkroom, dressing space and office space for technician 
in charge. 


>Nursing: One unit with a varying count of from 18 to 30 beds, 
including one isolation suite, with two each of utility, bath, toilet, 
janitor and bedpan facilities. 


>Nursery: One nursery of six bassinets (white infants) and four 
bassinets (Negro infants). Formulas are prepared in the kitchen. 


»Housekeeping: Laundry, linen repairs, linen issue and storage. 


»Surgical and obstetrical: Both departments grouped around the 
central sterilizing workroom but with complete separation from each 
other. One room each for major surgery, minor surgery (at ambu- 


ROOM-CONTROLLED RADIANT HEATING 


The radiant heating system is a ceiling panel installation over" 
all of the building except the kitchen which has floor heating coils. 
Ceiling coils are a grid of % in. copper tubing, securely attached to 
the underside of expanded metal lath and covered with plaster. Tube 
spacing was varied according to the anticipated heat demand of the 
area controlled. The hot water supply to the coils is a one-pipe 
system, which simplified the installation, Water is heated by con- 
vertors with steam from the main boilers. Steam supply to the con- 
vertors is regulated by an indoor-outdoor type of modulating control, 
adjusted to supply water of sufficient temperature to heat the rooms 
to 80° F. at 10° above zero outside temperature. 


This system is further adjusted for individual room requirements 


by attaching a control valve in each room directly to the hot water 
riser supplying the ceiling coils. Such valves have, of course, been 
made for the control of steam radiators for many years. But, so far 
as the heating engineers Johnson & Scott could discover, no self- 
operating valve for a radiant installation was on the market. Nor- 
mally, radiant heating systems are controlled by thermostats which 
react to temperature changes by turning an electric switch which, in 
turn, shuts off the heat supply. Thermostatic control usually involves 
wiring relays which make the cost of room-by-room temperature 
control for a radiant system fairly high. 


A direct-acting valve like that used for the steam radiator is an 


obvious answer to the cost problem of individual room control for a 
radiant system. But steam radiator valves, made to react to the high 
temperature of the steam supplied to radiators, will not react to the 
low-temperature hot water employed by a radiant system. In this case, 
the engineers enlisted the cooperation of an interested manufacturer, 
who designed and produced a direct acting valve employing a more 
sensitive thermal element. This valve, exposed to the room’s ambient 
temperature, simply shuts off hot water supply to the ceiling coils 
when a certain temperature point (set by the patient) is reached. 
Cost of the individual control system is estimated as adding not more 
than $5.50 per room to total cost. It enables the radiant system to 
take full advantage of the solar heating possibilities of the floor-to- 
ceiling windows. Since this job, the heating engineers have specified 
the valve on a number of other radiant installations. 


Such a low cost device for individual room control may go a long 





lance entrance), delivery, labor, nurses’ and doctors’ lockers. Each 
department equipped with scrub-up facilities, clean-up rooms, jani- 
tor's closet and supply office. Delivery equipped with substerilizer. 


)Storage: Central storeroom in service wing. 


» Dietary: Main kitchen, day storeroom, formula and diet facilities, 
dishwashing room, and refrigeration. Dining space for staff. 


> Mechanical : Boiler and pump room including hot water storage, 
maintenance shop, toilet and emergency lighting equipment. Fuel is 


natural gas. 


> Employees’ facilities: Locker room with toilet and shower for both 


male and female employees. 


COST BREAKDOWN 
Plumbing & heating contract 





SNe $91,000 
oe 20,000 
CES ae aa 239,000 
TOTAL construction contract .......... $350,000 
ME sic wwcnccdautetes 11,000 
| RR RRS TE ae ec 40,000 
ee veswabale 24,000 
Nl canes 3,000 
Survey and title fees ................... 800 


way to make radiant heating a more efficient and popular system for 
the small house. One of the major user complaints about radiant 
heating in homes has been cold spots in individual rooms. Cold 
spots, of course, may exist with equal frequency in other kinds of 


heating systems—but are less noticeable to the occupant where, for 


instance, the system involves air circulation, Since there is no air 
circulation in the radiant system, it will take longer for the heat to 
warm up, say, a cold room where a window has been open. Individual 
room control can make quick adjustments to such cold spots, More- 
over, it can give the average user, who is apt to be baffled by the 


mechanics of radiant heating control to the point where he calls in a 


contractor for adjustments, the important feeling that the heating 


system is extremely sensitive to his requirements. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundations—re- 
inforced concrete. Waterproofing — membrane. 
Exterior walis—steel frame, tile curtain walls, 
brick facing. Interior—tile and plaster. ROOF— 
concrete slab on Steeltex, Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Co., Fiberglas, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Co., covered with 20-yr. built-up, Barrett 
Co. Copings and gravel guards—aluminum, 
Aluminum Company of America. WINDOWS: 
Sash—steel, Truscon Stee! Co. FINISH FLOORS 
—tile. METAL TRIM—Milicor, inland Steel 
Products Co. ENTRANCE DOOR—Herculite, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. HARDWARE—Rus- 
sell & Erwin, Stanley Works, Oscar C. Rixson 


Co. and Knape & Vogt Co. PAINTS—Sherwin 
& Williams Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION: Wiring—rigid conduit. Switches—Bry- 
ant Electric Co. Fixtures—Holophane Co. Kurt 
Versen, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Century 
Lighting Co., Day-Brite Lighting Co., Barber- 
Colman Co., Crouse & Hinds, Appleton Lighting 
Co., General Electric Corp., Sytvania Electric 
Product Co., Pass & Seymour. PLUMBING 
FIXTURES—Crane Co. Water pipes—gaivanized 
wrought iron. HEATING—ceiling panel radiant 
system; year round in operating suites only. 
Vaives — Sterling, Inc. Incinerator — Morse 
Bougler Destructor Corp. 
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In these schoolrooms, on rainy days, they build a fire in the 
fireplace, and the class gathers round for story-telling. There 
are Persian rugs on the floor and draperies at the floor-to- 
ceiling windows. Red brick and pine interior walls are com- 
bined with abundant color. Trapezoidal tables can be pushed 
into a circle for King Arthur’s Court—or lined up for the 
jury box of a mock trial. As promised by the plans already 
published by Forum (School Issue, Oct. °50) this small 
school in a prosperous Chicago suburb goes farther than 
any yet seen in capturing the warmth and intimacy that mean 
emotional comfort. Thanks to the seasoned hand of Archi- 
tects Perkins & Will, it does this with no loss to the operating 
comfort which schoolmen have been taught to expect of 
modern architecture. 

Actually, both kinds of comfort, as they always are in 
the best contemporary architecture, have been handled 
throughout the plan as a constantly interacting unity, This 
begins with the relation of the building to its site. Enthu- 
siastic community support made it possible to realize what 
is still only a dream to most school boards: location of the 
school in an existing public park and development of the 
whole as a year-round night-and-day center for the entire 
community. Thus Perkins & Will opened every classroom 
door directly on the 514-acre site and edged one side of the 
building with a simple amphitheater of stone and stained 
wood. This is used for fair weather school assemblies, Camp- 
fire Girl meetings, community band concerts. 

The architects logically handled the building plan as 
three-self-contained areas — the little children’s school, the 
intermediate grades, and the auditorium-gymnasium wing, 
connected by a glass-walled passage. This not only permits 
such customary efficiencies as opening the auditorium wing 
at night without opening the rest of the building, but even 
more important it breaks down this small school into even 
smaller functional units—to which small children can find 
the easiest and most direct relationship. The kindergarteners 
can enter, spend a working day and leave—without crossing 
paths with a formidable sixth-grader. Glass-enclosed work- 
rooms adjoin each intermediate classroom, providing not 
only space for special projects (which a learn-by-doing 








domestic-scale planning to make its small students feel at home OCA en ae. 














PERKINS & WILL: Architect 
CHELL & ANDERSON, General Contractors 






























































Photos: Bill Hedrich, Hedrich-Blessing 








BILATERAL LIGHTING is obtained by drop- 
ping the corridor roof and building clerestory 
windows above it (reversing more usual practice 
of raising corridor roof to form a monitor). For 


- 


details, see Forum, Oct. '50. 
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school like this possesses in quantity) but also privacy for 
teacher-student conferences. On the outside, the appearance 
of this building is made to conform to the public’s idea of 
how a school should look by the provision of a familiar 
pitched roof and tall chimney on which a traditional school 
bell hangs. 


ee cea 


The community of Riverside, Ill. raised the money for 
this public school by a two-to-one vote. Not counting the 
value of its public park site, it cost $430,500 or $14.16 per 
sq. ft. Now using the building for everything from evening 
glee club to Chamber of Commerce meetings, the community 
thinks it got its money’s worth. 


SEPARATE ENTRANCE to both primary rooms and intermediate 
grades is through glass walled corridors separating the three main 
building wings. These unostentatious entries help to set the home-like, 
noninstitutional character of building. And, the provision of severdl 
entries helps to reduce the apparent size of this already small schoo 


to the scale of the child. 


PRIMARY ROOMS show home- 
like atmosphere provided by color 
and by wood and brick interior 
finishes, also have lots of work- 
space and child-high storage. 
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“FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


PLAYROOM-GYM has shatter- 
proof glass windows. On floor be- 
low gym is auditorium heavily 
used by adults at night. Note that 
these facilities are located for 
easy night access without opening 
the rest of the building. 
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for a small town teaches some big-city lessons in design 


LOCATION: Healdsburg, Calif. 
KELLEY & PELETZ, Architects and Builders 


4 Ii’s “only a general store” in a town of only 3,000 under the hot 
7 wine-growing sun of Sonoma Valley north of San Francisco. But 
as a building achievement it is both very rare and significant, demon- 
~ strating much that could be used to effect a happy transformation in 
"that huge nation-wide composite called Main Street. 
| Between them, Architect John Kelley, his partners, and Gary 
4 Rosenberg, the third generation manager of Healdsburg’s oldest 
retailers, have shown how to take a Main Street store out of the rut, 
give it plenty of space and air, and surround it with parking. They 
have shown how to keep the adjacent sidewalks shaded and cool, 
how to keep the interior as much as 20° cooler too, using only nature’s 
> air conditioning, and how to capitalize on nature’s lighting. They 
4 have shown how to hold a sales curve level while local competitors 
| were feeling a 5 to 25 per cent drop. They have done the whole job, 
fixtures inclwded, for only $12.55 per sq. ft. And, as a premium, 
1 Kelley has achieved a thoroughbred architectural quality that knocks 
> the spots off all but a tiny minority of big-city stores. 

| Owner Rosenberg’s first idea was just to remodel the typical old- 
a fashioned quarters (shown in photograph opposite) which the 
" family store had occupied continuously since 1865. But when Archi- 
tect Kelley told him it would be cheaper to build a brand new store, 

he had to decide on the basis of merchandising advantage whether to Other than cove lighting at the ceiling kickup, 

stay put or to move the store to the site of the old family mansion two reflected from the higher ceiling section, lights 

Se ilecks from the main shopping center. are either 150 or 300-watt spot floods in direct 

Advantages of the new building were those any small town mer- emery me neat ee Oe wend beoms.. Daylight 

© chant might seek: better parking, more space, larger display, better is so plentiful that electric lighting is supple- 


: cheaper light, a better shape for interior arrangement, operation all mentary only. 


Photos: Roger Sturtevant 
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on one floor, uninterrupted business during construction, escape from 
a declining neighborhood in the direction of good residential expan- 
sion, Against them, the merchant’s typical fears: the loss of a well- 
established location, the loss of floating pedestrians on the main shop- 
ping street as random customers, and the danger that a spic-and-span 


new store might run into the small-towner’s strange phobia against 
being uncluttered. 


has continuous glass reaching virtually from floor to ceiling along the 
main shopping street. A wide roof overhang creates a shaded side. 
walk arcade and makes the entire interior visible as its own display, 
supplemented by economical and simple window dressing. On the 
patio side there is the contrast of a redwood wall punctuated by 
shadow boxes. All the cases and racks seen through windows a 


“display” are of an open type and serve the customer inside. These 
The actual result over the first year has been maintenance of the fixtures were designed by the architect. 


total previous volume of $150,000 during an adverse season. De- 
partmentally, increases have been 23 per cent in ladies’ ready to 
wear, lingerie and hosiery; 11 per cent in children’s wearing apparel. 
Men’s wear and work clothes have shown slight decreases while levering has reduced the center span at the same time that it has 
piece goods and domestics have fallen sharply. Rosenberg thinks that reduced the bending moment in the side spans, resulting in a saving 
many old customers were lost at first but are coming back. The of approximately $1,000 in steel and also a labor saving since all 
ratio between charge and cash sales has risen from 1:2 to about 3:5, steel sections are uniform in size and easily joined. The skeleton 
and active charge accounts have increased 10 per cent in the better framing relieves outer walls of most of their usual weight bearing 
neighborhood. The future therefore looks very encouraging, and duties and makes possible the slim window detailing. 
apart from their pride in a new step of pioneering the Rosenbergs The higher central part of the roof extends sideward out beyond 
can feel that they have displayed real merchandising wisdom. the ceiling kickup in such a way as to produce a hidden “contint 
Like any new big city department store, this small town emporium ous duct” each side (see above). Here are concealed four gas-fired 
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The roof has a raised middle section. The steel beams which 
support the two dropped side sections extend beyond the supporting 
posts 614 ft. toward the center where the kickup occurs. This canti- 
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unit heaters supplying warm air to all parts of the store through 
a diffuser below each heater, leaving the floor clear. In summer the 
fans can recirculate the air or blow in fresh air. Cooling would be 
expensive in this climate and liable to mildew materials. The com- 
bination of large overhangs, however, with a well-insulated roof and 
a marble chip surface reflecting the sunlight, has kept temperatures 
always below 85° inside despite outside temperatures of 106°. 

The young firm of Kelley & Peletz combines the services of archi- 
tectural design, engineering, and construction under direct super- 
vision of architects and engineer, and the partners feel that design 
and construction alike benefit from the close correlation. Cost-saving 
experience gained in execution goes direct to the benefit of the 
designer and the designer’s innovations are carried out as intended. 

“The usual tendency towards extras,” says Kelley, “is eliminated. 
With the preliminary design it was possible to give the Rosenbergs 
an accurate estimate, within 114 per cent of the final cost. They could 
have stopped or changed their plans at this point incurring only a 
relatively low preliminary fee instead of the larger cost of full work- 





ing drawings . . . If the owner wishes, under this scheme, he may let : <a 
the job out to bids, paying us as separate architects and engineers.” Cantilevered roof permits slim window detailing, and shades the sidewalk 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Waterproofing—A. C. Horn 
Co. Exterior walls—concrete block, Basalt Rock Co., and 
redwood siding inside and outside. interior—concrete 
block, studs and gypsum board, U. S. Gypsum Co. ROOF. 
ING—Fibergias, Owens-Corning Corp., asphalt and felt, 
Johns-Manville Corp. and marble chips. INSULATION-— 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. and Johns-Manville Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Kawneer Co. Giasse—plate. FINIGH 
FLOORS—Kentile, David E. Kennedy, inc. FURNISGH- 
INGS—Federal Store Fixture Co. METAL TRIM—Kaw- 
neer Co. DOORS—Nicolai Door Sales Co. and Metaico, inc. 
HARDWARE—Schiage Lock Co. PAINTS—Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., California Stucco Co. and Garrett M. Goldberg 
Paint Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
General Electric Co. Fixtures—Swivelier Co. Signal sys- 
tem—Edwards & Co. PLUMBING FIXTURES—American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. HEATING—warm air 
units, International Sales Co. Regulator—Minneapolie- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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CONTRACTOR'S OFFICE is a handsome showcase for the skill of its owner 


Why don’t more builders’ offices advertise their progressivism LOCATION: Minneapolis, Minn. 
and demonstrate their skills? Here is a contractor who, after LONG & THORSHOYV, Architects 
42 years in an old, badly lighted, poorly planned office de- MADSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Owners and Builders 


cided it was high time he brought his own plant into line with 
the kind of building his customers were asking him to erect 
for them. 

His new building is more than an advertisement. It gives 
him compact, space-saving work space all on one level with 
plenty of light and air. And the income from the ground 
floor stores below will cut his own rent to no more than the 
old quarters used to cost. 

Three essentials, lacking in their old quarters, were re- 
quired of the new office: 1) compact work space all on one 
level, 2) plenty of light and air and 3) a structure “that 
would not be ten years old upon opening.” Since the com- 
pany was not looking for ‘off-the-street’ business, and since 
higher placement meant better light and air, both architects 
and owner-builders agreed that second-story offices would be 
best. This arrangement also left the commercially desirable 
first floor for subletting as store space. 

Planning began from the top down. Three sides of the 
second floor—east, west and north—were opened up by Entry and ground floor lobby 
continuous strip windows. Those of the east and west were 
set back 2 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. respectively in concrete frames 
which serve double duty: the upper projections break sky- 
glare; the lower projection at the front gives protection to 
the main entrance and at the rear provides a balcony and exit 
to the parking lot. Set flush with the side wall, the north 
windows bring ideal light to the engineering office. 

The brick and glass walls of the ground floor store space 
make a pleasing contrast with the concrete rectangle of the 
second story—and show Madsen’s skill in another type of 

‘smasonry. The glass enclosed entrance lobby is high-lighted 
" by a cantilevered stairway of cream-colored terrazzo which 
| directs attention to the Madsen offices upstairs. A metal 
x folding door, set along the stair wall in the second floor 
Pfeeeption room, allows the Madsen office to be completely 
Dlocked off. So efficiently does this plan meet Madsen’s needs 
P that its functions fit smoothly into an area 10 per cent 
smaller than that of the cramped former quarters. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 
| Foundation and site work ; ek a 9,500 Second floor reception room with folding wall 
Sneeting and ventilation ...... i oan see 
RETR 59% Jiaidib dds b0's 0-09 chess cdievaePtebawas 06 10,500 : 

Surfacing & acoustical tile ...................... witke 7,600 Conference room with door to rear balcony 
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STRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walls—face brick, clay tile 
» Plaster. Interior partitions—Martin Parry Co. and New 
Products Co. ROOF—steel joists, Bethlehem Steel Co., steel 
ck, Wheeling Corrugating Co., Acousti-Celotex, Celotex Corp., 
ee-up, Barrett Co. SHEET METAL WORK—Republic Stee! 
op. INSULATION—Celotex Corp. and Wood Conversion Co. FIN- 
LFLOORING—TileTex Co. and The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Kawneer Co. and New Castile Products Co. HARDWARE— 
Lock Co. PAINTS—Pratt & Lambert. ELECTRICAL 
STALLATION: Switches—Square D Co. Fans—tlig Electric Ven- 
Co. PLUMBING FIXTURES—Crane Co. HEATING: 
“Ray Oil Burner Co. Radiators—Vulcan Mfg. Co. Regula- 
inneapolis-Honeywe!ll Regulator Co. Valves and water 
rane Co. Pump—Bell & Gossett Co. 


































concrete 
bleacher 
seats 


Terrace (above) is a concrete slab extension of the 
dining room, bounded on the left by a trussed sun 
shade, on the right by concrete bleacher seats, 


a retaining wall and the log cabin lodge. Below, 


the Pacific view is framed in a wooden lattice 


comprised of roof, trusses, built-in bench and 


gnarled trees. 














OPEN-AIR RESTAURANT 


exploits the beauty of a hilltop site overlooking the Pacific 


LOCATION: Big Sur, Calif. 
ROWAN MAIDEN, Designer 
TROTTER BROS., Builders 


This little Nepenthe Restaurant in the Big Sur 
county 30 miles south of Monterey occupies one 
of the most beautiful sites in the U. S. Perched 
atop a hill overlooking the Pacific, it is designed to 
exploit an inspiring countryside, where Henry 
Miller is literary arbiter, where Robinson Jeffers 
writes searing poetry and where the local god is 
strongly suspected of being Eros. (The original log 
cabin on the site was in fact acquired from that 
goddess of love for the average American male, 
Rita Hayworth.) 

This restaurant is of more than local interest, 
however, for it raises up into real architecture the 
kind of fantasy that already exists all up and down 
the American highways—a fantasy that is deeply 
rooted in the hearts of truck drivers and shoe sales- 
men, Woolworth girls and movie queens, but that 
ordinarily results in buildings of the Mother Goose 
variety. 

A disciple of Frank Lloyd Wright, the designer 
has used a Wrightian pattern of trusses of rough 
sawn lumber to create a very pleasant room opening 
on a very pleasant terrace. The open truss work is 
continued out along the terrace where the lattice 
work provides welcome shade for a fair portion of 
the tables. The terrace is paved with concrete; the 
approach, with discs cut from huge redwood logs— 
some of them 4 ft. in diameter. The blocks of the 
barbecue wall and the retaining wall for the adjoin- 
ing log cabin are made of a cement of decomposed 
granite. 

As to costs, Owner Bill Fassett says, “the anti- 
pathy between old-line country builders raised the 
cost to $22,000.” However, his new restaurant is 
such a business success that he plans to add a series 
of cabins for “out-of-town” visitors, who have been 
attracted by the spread of the restaurant’s fame 
“all the way to New York and Lake Louise.” 








Angular lines of dining room structure are compli- 
mented by circular shape of the bar and the fireplace 
with its metal hood (above), Right, a view from the 
dining room toward the terrace barbecue pit. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Walis—glass and 
redwood. ROOF ING—built-up, Pabco, Paraffine 
Co.’s SHEET METAL WORK—Armco Steel Corp. 
WINDOWS: Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
FLOOR FINISH—A. C. Horn Co. HARDWARE-— 
Schiage Lock Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 
Wiring—Romex, General Cable Corp. Switches-— 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Fixturese—Kurt Ver- 
sen, Inc., Grills—Hotpoint, inc. PLUMBING FIX- 
TURES — American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 
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LOCATION: Walnut Creek, Calif. 
ANSHEN & ALLEN, Architects 
VESEY CONSTRUCTION CO., Builders 


Conceivably, the community room provided by the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. could be used for a meeting of 
dissatisfied utilities users to beef about rates and service. 
The fact that it exists at all, however, is likely to ground a 
lot of traditional anti-utilities sentiment. Here, by incor- 
porating a smart design idea, company officials have mixed 
salesmanship of appliances using gas or electricity with 
public relations and civic usefulness: community groups are 
invited to make use of the large lounge for their meetings. 

Architecturally, the building is pleasantly suburban and 
open. Furnishings, however, are. more consistent with the 
smoky discussion of local affairs than good taste. Even so, 
the company has managed to de-emphasize the commercial 
core of its office by making it something more than a place 
where customers pay their bills. The terrazzo paved entrance 
court, brick walls (inside and out), and wood paneling all 
serve to informalize a type of structure which is usually 
rigidly functional. Total cost was $80,000, with brickwork 
($7,500) the largest single item. 


COST BREAKDOWN 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walis—concrete block with 
cement plaster or brick exterior finish. Interior finish—\4 in. oak 
plywood, U. &. Plywood Corp. or plaster. Floors—reinforced con- 
crete slab. ROOFING—5-ply tar and gravel. SOUND INSULATION 
—Johns-Manville Corp. Windows: Sash—aluminum, Kawneer Co.; 
rolled steel—Michel & Pfeffer. FINISH FLOORS—tile, Gladding, 
McBean & Co. and Armstrong Cork Co. DOORS (exterior)— 
aluminum, Kawneer Co. HARDWARE—Kawneer Co. and Lock- 
wood Hardware Mfg. Co. PAINTS—W. P. Fuller Co. ELEC- 
TRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—General Electric Co. Ex- 
terior lettering—Electrical Products Co. Egg-crate ceiling—Pacific 
Fuli-O-Lite Corp. PLUMBING FIXTURES—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Water pipes—A. M. Byers Co. KITCHEN 
EQUIPMENT—Servel, Inc. HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
—all-year gas air conditioner, Servel, Inc. Anemostat—Anemostat 
Corp. Registers—Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey, 
inc. and Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co. 
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OFFICE SHOWROOM for gas and electric company 


meeting place to boost appliance sales and public relations 
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A glass-roojed patio (upper photo) and an egg- 
crate ceiling (just above) make sure that the en- 
trance to the office and community room is lighted 


day and night. 


The community room (left) serves as a lounge and 
meeting place. A brick wall relieves the monotony 
of paneled surfaces, but club car chairs fight with 
their design surroundings, as well as with lamps 


and tables 
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ARCHITECT'S OFFICE 
AND GUESTHOUSE 


LOCATION: Kirkwood, Mo. 
HARRIS ARMSTRONG, Owner and Architect 


Japanese is the word that comes easily to mind when Harris Arm- 
strong’s new office-guest house is first seen. But behind the nicely 
proportioned romantic little building by the edge of a delicately 
edged pond is a lot of good St. Louis horse sense. 


How many architects or other business professionals can examine 
these pictures of the Armstrong office and say they have a pleasanter 
place to work? How few can dredge up rent or amortization figures 
to compare with the $18,500 cost of this building — the $18,500 
includes not only pleasant views but also mechanical air condition- 
ing! And, in final painful comparison, how many can get to their 
ofices by walking down a short flagstone path in the morning, as the 
Armstrongs can? 

Since 1938, until the completion of their new pagoda, they’ve oper- 
ated from a 15 x 17 ft. “drafting wing” added to their home, which 
is on this same piece of property in suburban Kirkwood, 13 miles 
southwest of the Union Station in St. Louis. 

Their endorsement of suburban office life is this new building, 
which is also designed for use as a guest house (there is a convertible 
bed in the library) as well as an architectural office. 





thotos: Hedrich Blessing 














The structural frame is composed of 16 peeled cedar posts set 
regularly on concrete footings with 2 x 2 in. studs-framing the walls. 
Rough fir exterior boarding is backed by asphalt paper, sheathing, 
and aluminum foil. The interior finish is 34 in. dressed fir or 1% in. 
plaster board covered with green or gold shantung. Floors are ran- 
dom width specially run pecan planks, over ample insulation. 

Orientation of the big window in the drafting room is north. The 
building was laid out by sun position on June 21, and no direct sun 
enters the drafting room between 9 and 5 at any time of the year. 
Fluorescent fixtures are over each board, sunk in the ceiling, which 
is canvassed and painted white. The lamps are controlled by an elec- 
trie eye which turns them on whenever the room foot-candle reading 
falls below 50. On a cloudy day with intermittent sun, this may occur 
12 or 15 times, but the adjustment is close enough to make the switch- 
ing barely perceptible. Other lighting fixtures include a Isamu 
Noguchi light sculpture (see photo). 

A kitchen was included for several reasons: first, because the house 
is zoned as a residence (and planned that way too, basically) ; second, 
because guests might want to set their own rising times and cook 
their own breakfasts; finally, because draftsmen cannot go across the 
street to buy lunch—there is no street, and they either bring or make 
their lunches. The partners have found, incidentally, that the pleas- 
ant environment attracts able employees. The lake is not strictly 
decorative—it is necessary to dam severe floods from a nearby creek 
and as a receptacle for waste water from the air conditioning system. 
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The firm comes out way ahead financially on comparison with the 
rental cost of regular air-conditioned office space in St. Louis, which KITCHEN 
runs about $3.50 per sq. ft. per year. On this basis, their 900 sq. ft., sia 
including heating, cooling, and water, is $1,800 cheaper in Kirkwood H 
per year, with the life of the building figured at 20 years—a happy Oo 
comparison all along the line. 
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CEILING HEATING PANEL LAYOUT 





Heating is by radiant electric panels in ceiling, as 
shown in layout above. Additional panels are 
necessary to heat legs under drafting tables and 
desk, since ceiling radiation is blocked. Three-ton 
cooling unit deposits waste water in garden pool. 
Costs over full year of heating and cooling, includ- 
ing water, were $362.82. 


* 








View down pleasant drafting room 


Dining and conference Model-making room in 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior 
walls, fir, building paper, sheathing, 
studs and insulation; inside—Sheet- 
rock, U. S. Gypsum Co. Ceiling—pre- 
fab electric panels, Uskon, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. and 4 in. Presdwood, VU. S&S. 
Piywood Corp. ROOFING — built-up, 
Philip Carey Co. INSULATION—Celo- 
tex Corp. and Eagle-Picher Co. WIN- 
DOWS: Glass—Thermopane, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Bathrooms— 
tile, Mosaic Tile Co. HARDWARE— 
Sargent & Co. ELECTRICAL FIX- 
TURES: Wiring—Bx. Switches—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Fixtures — Isamu 
Noguchi, Kurt Versen, Daybrite Light- 
ing, Inc. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 
Range—General Electric Co. Disposall 
—General Electric Co. Fan—Westing- 
house Electric Corp. BATHROOM 
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EQUIPMENT—Crane Co. HEATING— 
ceiling radiant heating system, Uskon, 
U. S. Rubber Co. AIR CONDITION.- 
ING—York Corp. Regulators—Minne.- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp..and Mer- 
coid Corp. 











SOARING CONCRETE CANOPIES  shetter the Madrid Hippodrom 


EDUARDO TORROJA, Engineer 


It is difficult to look at the reinforced concrete canopies 
of the Madrid Hippodrome and still remember that they 
are static structures. The shells, their repeated barrel 
forms rippling the length of each shelter and their great 
cantilevers reaching out 42 ft. to shade remarkably large 
areas without support, are more like birds which have 
lighted on the top of the grandstand in that instant before 
they fold their wings. 

The strength of these beautiful cantilevers is an in- 
spired application of the principles of shell concrete 
design. Each long scallop of concrete can be thought of 
as an independent projecting beam. The stresses are 
tension at the crown and compression at the lower edge, 
connected by shear in the barrel of the shell. 

Designer Eduardo Torroja is the man who has been 
called the greatest living engineer by no less an architect 
than Frank Lloyd Wright. His Madrid Hippodrome is 
good evidence. For a further discussion of Engineer Tor- 
roja’s work, see “Report from Spain and Poriugal,” 
by G. E. Kidder Smith, page 72. 
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Photos: G. E. Kidder 









































Diagrammatic section through grandstand indi- 
cates striking conception of structure. Note from 
shape oj cantilevered shelter above (see also bottom 
photo opposite page) that undersurfaces of re- 
peated shells are not cylindrical. The flat arcs of 
the outer unsupported edges deepen in the sweep- 
in toward the supports, where the greatest bending 
moments are, and form hyperboloids. Test models 
erected before the canopy was put under construc- 
tion were loaded successfully to prove out a factor 


of safety of nine. 
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FEDERAL SLUM CLEARANCE ets its sist suit scate tryout in Norfolk, Va 











Cost of a complete job—$10 million to clean out 600 festering acres, 

$80 million more to re-house evacuees at public housing rates. 

A case study of the problems other cities may soon face, 

not the least of which is this: Must replacement housing cost $9,000 a family? 


The Federal Government is about to wave the magic wand of its 
spending program over Norfolk, Va. As the wand waves, the 
center of the city will be changed almost beyond recognition 
and the U.S. will witness its first large-scale demonstration of 
just how the slum clearance section of the 1949 Public Housing 
Act will work. 

Today Norfolk’s central Negro slum is known far and wide 
as perhaps the worst (and most profitable) in the country— 
600 acres of shacks and tenements so dilapidated that the aver- 
age assessment per home in one 80-acre tract is only $400 and 
its average tax only $10.80 a year. Inside toilets are prac- 
tically unknown and running water indoors the rare exception. 
Into these 600 acres some 35,000 Negroes are crowded and 
packed, with a whole family in almost every room in many 
blocks. The worst part of this district backs up against the 
main business section of town and the best shopping street. 
Four main radial highways dead-end on the opposite side of 
the slum, leaving their traffic to find its way through its 
crowded and narrow streets as best it can. 

Five years from now a third of this slum will be gone without 
a trace. In its place will be a new industrial area running two 
miles along the city’s main railroad tracks, a new parking belt 
adjoining the city’s shopping center, a new six-lane belt high- 
way swinging around the district, four new 100-ft. traffic ar- 
teries, and six new public housing projects to house 3,000 fam- 
ilies displaced by the improvement. (All but two of these 
housing projects will be on raw land on the outskirts of the 
city.) 


Biggest program ever 


Perhaps a comparison with New York’s Stuyvesant Town 
will dramatize the magnitude of the Norfolk undertaking. Stuy- 
vesant Town is the biggest housing project erected anywhere 
since the war, but its 75 acres of slum-cleared land is little 
more than a third of the 207 acres now scheduled for redevel- 
opment in Norfolk. New York has 40 times the population of 
Norfolk, but all New York’s postwar slum clearance acreage 
adds up to less than twice Norfolk’s present undertaking. 

The whole Norfolk clearance will cost the city treasury only 
$1.9 million, and even this $1.9 million can be worked off, 
not in cash but in new schools, utilities, and street-widenings 
for which the city would have to put up the money anyhow. 

The Federal Government cost of the slum clearance part of 
the Redevelopment Program will be only about $3.8 million for 
buying up the blighted acres, tearing down their buildings, and 
reselling the salvaged land for what it will bring. But the total 
Federal cost will be closer to $30 million, since the other half 
of the program is the erection of some 3,000 public housing 
units costing between $8,000 and $9,000 apiece for the dis- 
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placed slum residents. 

These $9,000 units will be between two and three tim 
costly as the assessed valuation of the average non-slum h 
in Norfolk. They will be about twice as costly as the 
room units in two Negro “garden apartments” on which F 
has just issued 608 commitments for 90 per cent loans of $ 
—332 units just over the city line and 150 on the edge of 
city. The $9,000 public housing will have heat and hot w 
and rent for $21 to $23. The $4,600 FHA housing will k 
heated, cold water flats and rent for $40. 

The cost of this public housing is so high that only 
one-third of the total slum clearance job can be tackled 
the next five years. There is no plan to touch the other 47 
equally bad slum acres until another public housing program 
comes along in Washington. On this basis, salvaging the a 
tire slum would cost the Federal Government between $75,000) 
000 and $90,000,000, of which less than $10,000,000 would, 
for slum clearance and the other $80,000,000 for creciaayy ie 


cost housing for bottom income families. 


No public housing alternative? 


The conservative business men who are sponsoring @ 
recting Norfolk’s redevelopment program wish they could fi 
some self-supporting private enterprise alternative for 
costly public housing program, but the problem is complies 
by two special circumstances: 1) the zooming increase in? 
folk’s population; 2) the pattern of Norfolk’s racial se 
gation. 

Since 1940 the white population of Norfolk has inere 
roughly from 95,000 to 130,000; the Negro population roughly 
from 45,000 to 65,000—practically all of it strictly segregated 
in a narrow pie slice running from the City Hall to the ci 
line. Almost enough new housing units for Whites have bee 
erected to keep pace with the increase in White population, bil 
almost the only new units erected for Negros since 1940 att 
two public housing projects for a total of 1,200 families and 
208 two-bedroom 546 sq. ft. units in an FHA project now near 
ing completion. Some of the Negro population pressure: 
been relieved by breaking through the barriers of Brambleton, 
the only small (1,100-home) White neighborhood in the Negro 
wedge. But most of the pressure has had to be met by doubling 
up again and again. Half the families in the slum areas a 
now doubled up in one- and two-room apartments, or takilif 
boarders. 

The average 1949 income of all the families who will be dit 
placed by the slum clearance program was only $1,490, and in 
one 80-block area only 6 per cent had incomes sufficient 
meet, on a 20-per-cent-of-income basis, the $40 to $45 * 
schedules of the three FHA units for Negroes. . 
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Circled maps show three of the many indices which 
planners used in selecting the slum area to be razed: 
low assessed values (top), dwellings needing repairs 
(center), frequency of fire calls (bottom). In each 


case, hatched areas indicate worst conditions. 





Snarled traffic 


Even if the Redevelopment Authority should succeed in in- 
teresting FHA and private capital in erecting 3,000 new units 
for the estimated 10 per cent of Norfolk’s Negroes who could 
afford their rents, the Negro overcrowding is now so great that 
the effect of supplying these units for the top income Negro 
families might never be felt at all by the bottom income Negro 
families for whom new homes must be found before their pres- 
ent rookeries can be torn down. 

There are three big personal reasons why Norfolk has the 
jump on every other city in slum clearance under Title I. 

The first big reason is Charles L. Kaufman, Chairman of the 
local Redevelopment & Housing Authority, who says flatly: 
“The future of Norfolk for the rest of its history will be fixed 
by the extent to which this program is followed during the next 
few years.” 

The second big reason is bright young Lawrence M. Cox, 
executive director of the Redevelopment Authority and 1949 
President of the National Association of Housing Officials. 

The third big personal reason is the group of leading busi 
ness men who succeeded in taking over the city government 


four years ago on a business administration platform and set 
To that end they 
combed the country for a new City Manager, selected C. A. 
Harrell, wooed him away from Schenectady, N. Y., with a 
$20.000 salary. They called Edward O, Jewell from his suc- 
cess in New Orleans to head a new Norfolk Port Authority. 
They gave Planning Engineer Donald B. Locke an adequate 
staff for the first time in the city’s history. 


about lifting Norfolk by its boot straps. 


They set up a 
Bridge & Tunnel Authority which will open a highway con- 
nection to Portsmouth early in 1952. 

Kaufman and Cox had no trouble selling these businessmen 
in the City Council the potential importance of the slum clear- 
ance program tucked away in the public housing bill pending 
in Congress. Six months before the bill was passed, they gave 
Kaufman’s Redevelopment Authority $25,000 to find out just 
what Norfolk’s slum clearance problem was and just what 
could be done about it if the slum clearance plan got through 
With $20,000 of that money Kaufman then em- 
ployed the New York Housing & Planning Consultant firm of 
Harrison, Ballard & Allen. 


Congress. 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Norfolk’s slum-choked downtown area 


will be cleared of blight and 
rebuilt to a new land-use and 


highway pattern 


Norfolk’s redevelopment plan covers about 
a third of its downtown area, as the maps 


opposite show. The program has _ been‘ 


divided up into six sections—three of which 
(marked 1, 2, 3, on the map) will be re- 
developed within the next five years. The 
other three, scheduled for later redevelop- 
ment, are shown in green. 

The lettered areas on the right-hand side 
of the map show the location of the five 
public housing projects which will be built 
on raw land to take care of families dis- 
placed from the slums. All but one of these 
will be Negro projects, since the majority 
of slum families are Colored. (The excep- 
tion: Project D.) Work on the first of 
these projects will start this Summer so 
that the first families can be moved out of 
the first section to be redeveloped by next 
spring. About half the displaced families 
will be relocated in these vacant land proj- 
ects. The rest will go to private housing 
projects or to public projects which will be 
built later on the redeveloped land. A 
closely-timed relocation pattern is being 
worked out to make sure that each slum 
family has a place to go as the projects gain 
momentum, but already Norfolk officials 
find it is easier to work out on paper than 
in practice. The 800 single persons with no 
family attachments who live in the area 
constitute a persistent problem in the relo- 
cation pattern. They are not eligible for 
public housing and most of their incomes 
are too low for private housing. The difh- 
culty is typical of the kind that the local 
housing authority is going to run into in its 
re-shuflling of over 12,000 individuals in 


and out of the redevelopment area. 


Freedom for planning 

In writing the Title I legislation, Con- 
gress wisely refrained from putting any 
restrictions on how the redeveloped area 
was to be used, except to specify that its 
new use should fit in with the overall city 
plan. Norfolk’s redevelopment plans are 
a good example of how this freedom of 
planning works. Less than 75 of the 200 
redeveloped acres will be used for housing. 
Most of this will be located in Sections 1 
and 3. The projects will probably be walk- 
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Map above shows traffic-count pattern of Norfolk’s present street sys 
tem, emphasizes heavy use of the city’s downtown streets for through 
traffic. Thickest lines indicate flow of 20,000 or more cars daily, thin 
nest lines 2,500 and less. New traffic pattern (see map opposite) will 
widen and straighten key downtown streets, create by-pass highway 


around downtown area for north-south through traffic. 


up public housing units with a density of 20 
families per acre, compared with the pres- 
ent density of 50. Section 1 will also con- 
tain land tabbed for commercial use since 
it backs up against the city’s main shopping 
street, Granby Avenue. Section 2, flanking 
one side of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
tracks for almost two miles, is slated ex- 
clusively for industrial use. A new belt 
highway will flank the other side of this 
industrial area. The highway is designed 
primarily to relieve congestion in the 
downtown area by providing a bypass for 
trucks and other cars which will pass over 
the new Elizabeth River bridge and tunnel 
(scheduled for completion early in 52) 
from neighboring Portsmouth on their way 
to the busy Norfolk Navy Operating Base 
and Air Station at the far end of town. The 
present traffic pattern is bottlenecked 
through the central shopping district be- 
cause the Portsmouth ferry—main link 
with the mainland—docks near the foot of 
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Granby Street. In addition to its by-pass 
functions, the new belt highway will alse 
be potentially valuable to the proposed it 


dustrial area. 


Land for industry? 


The reason for turning over so much 
former slum area to industrial use (8 
acres) is because Norfolk is highly cor 
scious of the fact that the big Navy base 
makes it virtually a one-industry town. Ab 
though the Navy is “steady” and, in fac, 
expanding its Norfolk activities at the pret 
ent time, local officials know that too many 
of the town’s 
basket. A few million dollars clipped off 
naval appropriation by Congress in @ 
economy-minded moment could mean a l® 
cal depression for Norfolk. Since the end of 


economic eggs are in ome 





the war, it has given serious attention to at 
tracting new business as a hedge agains 
such Congressional contingencies. The in 


dustrial area proposed under the redevel 
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opment program fits in with this move 
since the city has a definite shortage of 
good industrial land. (Its manufacturing 
land average—3.1 per cent—is well below 
the national average of 4.1 for cities its 
size). Ultimate success in turning present 
slum land over to industrial uses depends 
largely on local initiative in attracting new 
industries, Even the town’s biggest boosters 
admit that this isn’t easy. Norfolk has to 
face the fact that it is not now a prime in- 
dustrial area largely because the area has 
a chronic lack of cheap power. HHFA 
ofhcials in Washington who have been re- 
viewing Norfolk’s Title I application have 
been critical of the local housing author- 
ity’s blithe assumption that land in the pro- 
posed industrial area will be snapped up by 
new industries once it is made available. 
Washington’s attitude is that Norfolk will 
have to prove a demand for local industrial 
land before Title I money can be spent on 


it. (“After all,” one HHFA official points 





out, “we're going to have more money in- 
vested in the land than anyone else, we 
might as well make sure that it is used for 
profitable purpose.”) These differing opin- 
ions over the industrial area are relatively 
minor ones in terms of the whole Norfolk 
redevelopment plan but they are indicative 
of the kind of check that HHFA officials 
want—for better or for worse—on local 
plans. 


Auto-age highway 


In addition to the belt parkway adjoin- 
ing the industrial area, the redevelopment 
plan provides for the widening and the 
straightening of existing major arterial 
roads. As in many another city’s downtown 
area, Norfolk’s streets are the direct des- 
cendants of 18th Century cowpaths with 
an overlay of a 19th Century gridiron 
street pattern. The new plan, shown in the 
map above, will give the town an automo- 


bile-age traffic pattern for the first time. 


aN 





Sections shown in color on above map are areas 
involved in redevelopment plan. Heavy black lines 
indicate new street pattern with belt highway 
siphoning cross-town traffic from Elizabeth River 


Bridge, now a-building. 

ee Section 1. To be redeveloped for both 
housing and commercial use. 

YW Section 2. Scheduled for industrial use 
under redevelopment program, 
Section 3. To be used exclusively for 

it large housing projects. 

Y Five housing projects on vacant land 

YY, for relocated slum families. 


sate Slum area to be redeveloped when pres- 
ent program is completed. 













SECTION NO. 1 will be redeveloped with housing, 
parking lots and commercial buildings 


The adjoining map provides a closer look 
at one section of Norfolk’s redevelopment 
project——Section No. 1, which has the dubi- 
ous distinction of having the worst slum 
blocks in the U.S. Its 80 acres are pitted 
with ramshackle frame houses. Despite the 
large number of vacant lots in the area, 
land density is 50 families to the acre. The 
tract is an almost total economic loss to the 
city. Taxes collected in the area are under 
$40,000 a year—less than half of what it 
costs to operate the overcrowded public 
school which serves the area. Total assessed 
valuation of land and improvements in the 
area is $1,361,000. The redevelopment 
agency plans to buy the area for $2,024,- 
000-—about $1 per sq. ft.—and sell it for 
$500,000, or 25 cents per sq. ft. 

In working out a redevelopment plan 
for the area, Harrison, Ballard & Allen 
took into consideration the fact that it was 
bounded on one side by the city’s main 
shopping street, Granby St., and on the 
opposite side by Church St., the largest 
Negro shopping street. Because of the con- 
gested traffic conditions on these arteries, 
they recommended that the slum-cleared 
land directly behind the stores be used for 
parking lots. The lots will probably be 
leased by the city. 

Widened arterial highways will lie be- 
tween the Granby and Church St. shopping 
areas from the 1,000-unit public housing 
project which will be built in the center of 
the redeveloped area, Brambleton Ave., the 
main crosstown street, will be widened to 
form the northern boundary of the project. 
Inside the housing area itself, the street 
pattern will be reshuffled to conform to the 
lower density housing. The existing school 
-.will be torn down and a new one put up. 
(It will be one of a half dozen schools the 
local Board of Education is building to tie 
jn with the overall redevelopment pro- 
gram). Park areas, playgrounds, a health 
clinic and a community center will also be 
integrated with the housing project. 

The three-acre triangle (lower left on 
map) formed by the meeting of Bramble- 
ton, Monticello and Bank Sts. will be one 
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of the prime pieces of real estate to be_sal- 
vaged by eliminating slums. The Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority has already 
received several tentative proposals for the 
land from private investors. Among them: 
Suggestions for a drive-in hotel. Whatever 
its eventual commercial use, the triangular 
plot will be a dramatic example of restor- 
ing a good piece of land from slum use to 
its rightful place in the land-use picture. 


Photos: McAvoy: LIFE 
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The rickety building pictured is in Section No.1, 
It houses 32 families, has four toilets and sinks. 
It is a typical example of the inflated value o 
most of Norfolk’s blighted housing. The house is 
assessed for $3,630, has an annual rental income 
of about $4,500. Taxes on the house are a mere 
$98, maintenance is negligible. Under the pre 
liminary appraisal system set up by Consultants 
Harrison, Ballard & Allen, the house will be pur 
chased by the redevelopment authority for about 
$5,800. 
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The consultants turned in their 106-page report last August, 
written by Architect Charles Agle. It was an eye-opener even 
for old residents who had long known conditions in the central 
slum were worse than bad. Map after map showed the same 
concentration of the worst conditions in the city—blocks where 
close to 100 per cent of the homes needed major repair, blocks 
where almost all the houses dated back to the last century, 
blocks which had reported 13 or more fires within a 2-year 
period, blocks which had had 17 arrests within two months, 
blocks heavy with tuberculosis. 

From one 40-block area analyzed in particular detail, the 
total tax revenue was less than $40,000, whereas the estimated 
cost of city services for these 40 blocks is well over $250,000 
—including $90,000 for the neighborhood public school. 

The report also focused attention on how the slum was block- 
ing expansion of the business district and choking vehicular 
traffic a mile and a half from the center of town. 

One of the most interesting facts revealed was how very prof- 
itable a slum could be to its owners. Even under rent control, 
an average housing unit assessed at $400 was renting for $142 
a year per room, out of which very little had to be paid for 
maintenances over and above the $10.80 tax bill. 

Despite these profits, the Redevelopment Authority hope to 
buy in most of the slum dwellings for around 60 per cent 
above their assessed valuation and to acquire the balance 
through condemnation proceedings at about the same figure. 
This would be about $1 a sq. ft. for land and improvement 
combined. They expect to write it down to around 25 cents a 
sq. ft. and then transfer nearly half the acreage to another ac- 
count on their own books for the erection of 1,500 public hous- 
ing units, 20 to the acre. Another sizable slice would be sold 
to the city for street-widening and for the site of a new school 
and playground, and the land needed for the proposed parking 










belt along the shopping district might also end up under city 
ownership. (A battle is brewing with the private garage and 
parking lot owners over the threat of municipal competition. 
Probable result: the land will be leased to private parking lot 
operators. ) 

The only redevelopment land which is now scheduled for 
sale to private interests is a narrow strip behind the shopping 
center which will be offered for retail expansion, and a strip 
nearly two miles long and only 300 to 600 ft. wide between the 
Norfolk & Western tracks and the new Belt Highway which will 
be set aside for industrial development and offered to light in- 
dustry at about 30 cents a sq. ft. to further Norfolk’s ambition 
to become less of a one-industry town (the one industry is, of 
course, the Navy which has its biggest Atlantic base and its 
largest air station here). 

Acquisition cost is expected to total roughly $5 million, of 
which about $1.2 million will be recovered, making a net cost 
of $3.8 million. The city is expected to spend about $1,900,000 
for improvements as its required one-third contribution. 

The slum clearance program cannot be started until the first 
1,500 public housing units on vacant land can open in the sum- 
mer of 1951. The first families moved to these 1,500 new 
homes will be those whose present quarters are needed for the 
new highway and street-widening program. Next to move will 
be the families in the 80 acre slum nearest to the business dis- 
trict (Area No. 1 on the map). As slum No, 1 is torn down, 
anothed public housing unit for 1,000 families will be erected 
there, into which the balance of the families from Areas No. 1 
and No. 3 will move. The last dwellings demolished will be 
on the land reserved for industrial purposes along the tracks, 

This whole program will take at least four years. After 
that, it will be time to consider what to do about the ether two- 
thirds of the central slum. 


MINIMUM HOUSING CODE will help Norfolk prevent future slums 


In addition to its Title I slum elimination 


program, Norfolk is taking active steps to 
prevent future slums. Its main weapon will 
be a new minimum housing code to raise 
livability standards in the city’s older 
houses. The code is being written up now 
by a committee of local lawyers and build- 
ing officials, headed by Attorney Walter 
Hoffman. 

The problem facing the committee is 
nothing less than salvaging the one-third of 
Norfolk’s houses which are in the betwixt- 
and-between state of slipping from rela- 
tively good housing to the slum category. 
Most of these units are located in the big 
monotonous ring of middle-class housing 
which separates the downtown area from 
the shiny new subdivisions on the outskirts 
of the city. The area is touched with blight 
now; in ten years this blight will be in 
full bloom. 

Housing codes, such as Norfolk is plan- 
ning, are a new concept in U. S. city ad- 
ministration; less than a dozen cities have 
such codes now. (Best known is Balti- 
more with its well-publicized “Baltimore 


Plan” for rehabilitating blighted areas.) 
Housing codes provide a three-dimensional 
coverage of the livability standards of a 
dwelling, rather than the limited coverage 
which existing fire, building and health 
codes give. Typical of the standards pro- 
vided in housing codes are these sugges- 
tions which Norfolk’s code-writers are con- 
sidering for their code: 

bAt least one window per room. 

>A flush toilet connected with a sewer but 
not necessarily inside the dwelling. 
>Running water inside the building. 
bAdequate means of garbage disposal. 

>A safe form of heating, with a flue to the 
outside of the building. 

None of these standards can be called 
extravagant by any means. However, they 
represent a distinct improvement over pres- 
ent conditions in Norfolk’s semi-blighted 
areas. In gerzral, the Norfolk code writers 
are setting their standards on the low side 
for the most realistic of reasons. As one 
of them points out: “If we set them high, 
the code would be so difficult to enforce 
that it would be ineffective.” 


And, in Norfolk, city officials realize that 
adequate enforcement is, in fact, the key to 
their new housing code. They have been 
studying Baltimore’s highly successful 
code, which is administered by the Health 
Department and enforced through a special 
municipal housing court. The court expe- 
dites housing code violations, hands out 
stiff penalties for non-complying landlords. 
Under the code, the health department can 
declare a building “unfit for human habi- 
tation” and order the eviction of tenants 
within ten days if the violations are not 
cleared up. Although 142 such orders were 
issued last year, health officials have treaded 
easily because of the problem of relocating 
tenants who live in the condemned build- 
ings. 

Norfolk may have a similar enforcement 
system but no final decision has been made 
yet by the housing code committee. Mean- 
while, local officials are fully aware that 
their new housing code is no cure-all for 
the problem of wiping out slums, but rather 
a necessary complement to its Title I re- 
development program. 
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BIRD-CAGE HOUSE 


built inside a screened patio, is tailored to a tropical 


climate and an extrovert owner, makes more sense than 


most passersby realize 


LOCATION: Miami Fla. 

IGOR B. POLEVITZKY, Architect 

RILEY & ROSS, Structural Engineers 

ZENITH BUILDERS, INC., General Contractors 


The year’s most talked-about house in Florida stands hard by the 
Venetian Causeway from Miami to the Beach, where thousands of 
passing motorists can look right through its screen-covered wooden 
frame. 

“Imagine living in a bird cage like that,” the talk begins; and 
certainly only an extrovert like owner Michael Heller would have 
chosen such a location. He is less interested in what passersby cay 
see in than in what he can see out. He likes the crowd, and from the 
upper level of his bird cage he also enjoys looking out proudly over 
the Causeway traffic to the waters of Biscayne Bay and the Miamj 
skyline beyond. 

The motorist is wrong who dismisses Architect Igor Polevitzky’s 
uninhibited design as a freak. Other architects question the location, 


Ezra Stoller: Pict 




















but recognize the house as a rigidly handsome, direct and practical 
answer to the problem of year-round living in Florida, where the 
summer insects make outdoor living impossible without screens, 
where the summer sun makes shade imperative, and where cooling 
comfort depends on how well the unfailing southeast breeze can be 
swept through the rooms. 

Miami is the only tropical city in the U. S., and before the war 
the best answer American architects could offer to its climate was 
to imitate the Spaniards. Since the war several new answers have 
been appearing, including the wide overhang, the big screened patio, 
the completely open east or south side, and second-story living to 
catch the breeze. The bird-cage il ON Cite Beit al 
concealing the patio inside the house, it conceals the house inside a 


page-like terrace at west end of 
Mouse is completely enclosed in plastic 
‘Beteen and supported by a circular swim- 
: pool projecting up out of a shallow 
ting pool. 


two-story screened patio, with the whole south and west sides nothing 
but screen over a wooden frame. The overhang is achieved by setting 
the house proper far back towards the almost windowless northeast 
corner. 

The approach is so direct that the box-like exterior can claim 
no distinction beyond simplicity and good proportion, but the 
interior is full of surprises and well-considered contrasts in form 
and texture. Not least among the surprises is this: when the sliding 
doors are pulled shut. the bedrooms at the east end of the bird cage 
have more privacy than the sleeping quarters of most conventional 
houses. 

The bird cage was planned partly around the nocturnal life of the 
owner who cannot sleep on hot nights and likes to prowl around, 





Cut away drawing shows how small the four room 
house inside the bird cage is—a bedroom, kitchen, 
and half-open living room below, a lanai with one 
sliding glass wall behind the porch above. Photo 
below shows the house across the roofless swimming 


pool. Note how the overhang is concealed inside the 
bird-cage frame. 
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sometimes cooking himself a meal on the stove (which is therefore 
built into the living room bar instead of set apart in the kitchen), 
sometimes cooling himself for an hour in the indoor pool, which is 
such a distinctive feature of the roofless west end of the bird cage. 
Built up from rather than into the ground, this pool is above eye level 
and relatively private. It drains into a shallow decorative pool. 
Construction throughout the house is almost ostentatiously simple. 
The bird cage itself is made of plain 2 x 8’s pressure treated with 
chromated zinc chloride and left unfinished; the steel trusses which 
support the built-up insulated roof are left exposed; the walls are 
a single thickness of waterproof concrete blocks—a construction 
which looks inexpensive but requires such care that it is apt to cost 


more than a wall stuccoed outside and furred and plastered jy 
(Its advantage is not economy, but rather the elimination of 
cavity for dampness and the satisfaction of exposed craftsman 
In open areas the masonry is painted a soft blue; in the bed 
it is, for the most part, covered with gray striated plywood, ‘ 
highly fashionable in Florida. Sliding doors of clear glass closes 
west end of the ground floor living room. Sliding doors of opam 
glass convert the second-story lanai into a guest room and give ; 
vacy to the master bedroom below. Opaque glass panels, which dp 
vertically outside the wall, completely open all windows jn 
screened south wall of the first floor, and a strip of wood jaloug 
on the east side lets the breeze blow through. 


Photos: Ezra Stulier-Pictor 
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tree bring outdoors } 
into the bird cage. a 
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Passersby on Venetian Causeway look right 
through the house from the south (left). Grass 
and flagstone entry (below) is visible through 
glass west wall oj the lixing room (bottom). 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior waits 
—Lumite screen, Chicopee Mfg. Co. and con- 
crete block. Ceilings—Cemensto board, Ceto- 
tex Corp. finished with roofing felt and slate. 
WINDOWS: Sash—aluminum, Universal 
Corp. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FINISH FLOORS—tile. WALL COVER.- 
INGS:,, Living room—concrete block. Bed- 
rooms —striated plywood. Bathrooms-—tile. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 
conduit. Switches—toggle. KITCHEN EQUIP- 
MENT: Range—Thermador Electrical Mfg. 
Co. 
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HILL BUILDER uses one-story houses for the crest, tri- 


level houses for the slope. A subdivision with wide design variation 


LOCATION: Shaler Township, Pa. 
CLAY REALTY CO., Builder 
JOHN A. GROVE, JR., Architect 


In Pittsburgh, the city of hills, the merchant 
builder has learned a lot about adapting 
houses to hilly sites which can be of help to 
hill builders in other parts of the U. S. Be- 
eause his lots°are varied in shape and topog- 
raphy, he cannot mass produce standardized 
houses. Instead, his houses are varied in de- 
sign and his operation is small in scale. In 
these respects Cliffwood in suburban Shaler 
Township is a typical Pittsburgh subdivision; 
but Builder Clay goes far beyond the typical 
in the design of his houses. Each has a fairly 
contemporary flavor and each is admirably 
adapted to the peculiarities of its site. While 
the houses individually are no architectural 
masterpieces, they represent an encouraging 
effort in the right direction and together create 
an attractive development. 

The basic reason behind Cliffwood’s varied 
house designs is the wide variety in its build- 
ing sites. Those on the hilltop are level and 
are logically developed with basementless one- 
story houses, while the steeply sloping hillside 
lots are developed with multi-level houses. 
Garages are usually built into the houses at 
the front and close to the street to simplify the 
driveway layout, to reduce construction costs 
and to facilitate the maneuvering of automo- 
biles to and from the street. This close rela- 
tionship between topography and house de- 
sign is one of the tenets of contemporary de- 
sign and cuts Clay’s grading costs by about 
10 per cent. 

Always the employer of an architect, Builder 
Clay abandoned rock-ribbed traditional house 
design in 1947 when he felt the public was ripe 
for the change. Sales experience has justified 
the shift. His speculatively built houses have 
sold steadily and have attracted customers for 
several contract jobs within the subdivision. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walis—brick 
veneer, studs, insulation board; inside—iath and 
pilaster. Ceiling — fir. ROOFING — 4-ply built-up. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and roof—rockwool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Detroit Stee! 
Products Co. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FINISH FLOORING: Rubber tile—American Tile 
& Rubber Co. WALL COVERINGS: Plywood— 
U. S. Plywood Corp. PAINTS—The Watson-Stand- 
ard Co. HARDWARE—Lockwood Hardware Mfg. 


- 
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He notes that about eight out of ten visitors to 
his project comment favorably on his efforts 
at modern design, that one out of ten can ulti- 
mately be convinced of its advantages but that 
the remaining one would not own such a house 
at any price. Says Clay, “People have been 
reading about this kind of house in the con- 
sumer magazines, but it takes a little time for 
them to get used to them when they actually 
see them. Most of them soon realize that we 
are offering them a different way of living 
than they could get in a conventional house. 
Once they realize this, the selling job gets 
much easier.” 

While low-pitched shed roofs and dead flat 
roofs cut Clay’s construction costs, they 
presented an unexpected problem. The local 
VA appraisers base their valuations on cubage, 
and knocked $500 off one of Clay’s flat-topped 
houses. (There is a compensating advantage 
for the buyer of such a house: local tax as- 
sessments are also based on cubage.) How- 
ever, the builder claims that no appraisals have 
been cut solely because of the houses’ con- 
temporary design. Apparently, the appraisers 
appreciate the fact that big windows are a real 
asset in this development with its five-mile 
view and that the simple detailing and use of 
varied finishing materials adds to the houses’ 
value as well as to their appearance. 

Despite the slow pace of Clay’s production 
and the lack of standardization in his design 
and canstruction, Cliffwood’s sales prices are 
low. They average about $10 per gross sq. ft., 
including land and such quality items as flush 
doors, steel casement windows with marble 
sills, steel kitchen cabinets, plastic counter 
tops, automatic clothes washer, radiant heated 
ceilings and numerous ufusual interior design 
features (photos right). 


Co. ELECTRICAL SWITCHES — Bryant Electric 
Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigerator, 
dishwasher and cabinets—General Electric Co. Fan 
—Shepler Mfg. Co. LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: 
Washing machine—General Electric Co. BATH- 
ROOM EQUIPMENT—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Co. HEATING—forced warm air system, 


L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. Regulator—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Electric Appliances Co. 


Water heater—Genera! 
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Shed-roofed, two bedroom house provides laundry 
and storage space in garage, contains 1,296 sq. ft, 
including garage, sells for $13,500, including land. 























Flat-roofed, two bedroom house features combin 
tion kitchen-laundry and sloping picture window 
in living room. Set back garage creates sheltered 
“front porch.” Sales price: $13,500 for 1,380 sq. fe ~ 















GARAGE 


FIRST FLOOR 


Tri-level house has bedrooms over depressed 
garage and laundry room. Sales price $17,500 for 
1,685 sq. ft. 





Tri- 


level house has garage at front to simplify 
srading of hillside lot. Sales price: $18,500, for 
1,750 sq. ft. Its design and construction has earned 
the approval of the Southwest Research Institute's 
Revere Quality House Division. 


Photo above: A. Church; others: Jay-Bee S: 


Splayed window opens a living room to the five-mile view. 


Open shelves between kitchen and dining area serve as con- 
venient pass-through (above). 


Beamed ceiling and dwarf kitchen partitions add feeling of 


spaciousness to a tri-level home (below). 
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ARCHITECT-BUILDER TEAM produces a well-planned house at minimum cost 
E. Deu 


LOCATION: Phoenix, Ariz. 
CHARLES and ARTHUR SCHREIBER, 
Architects and Builders 


The ABC Schreibers comprise an integrated 
house design and building team. A is for Ar- 
chitect Arthur, who heads up the Architectural 
work; B is for Barney, who handles the Busi- 
ness, including sales and finance; C is for 
Charles, another architect (and A’s twin) , who 
supervises, Construction. Their latest accom- 
plishment in Phoenix, Ariz., is.the $7,250 
“Pacemaker Home” pictured on this page. It 
is proudly labeled by its creators as their “con- 
tribution to low cost housing of the finer kind 
with specific accent on design, livability, util- 
ity, warmth and cHarm, with a maximum utili- 
zation of floor area . . . and features galore.” 

This boastful description of the 900 sq. ft. 
house is not far wrong. The house is certainly 
low in cost: its construction came to only 
$5,700 or $6.30 per gross sq. ft. Its appear. 
ance is far above average inside and out, de- 
spite the detracting addition of such gimcracks 
as a scalloped window box, fake shutters and 
a rooftop “dovecote.” And the design accent 
is indeed on 1) “livability,” as witness the 
convenient breakfast bar pass-through between 
kitchen and dining area and the built-in dress- 
ing table in the master bedroom; 2) “utility,” 
as witness the abundant storage space in every 
room; 3) “warmth and charm,” as witness 
the generous use of natural wood on the walls 
and the beamed ceiling construction; and 4) 
“maximum utilization of floor space,” as wit- 
ness the carefully studied floor plan which puts 
every square foot to use. As for “features 
galore,” the Schreibers’ house also includes a 
garbage disposing sink, big windows, a tiled 
bathroom and low-voltage wiring with touch 
controls (at $129 including fixtures) . 

To pack all these features in a low cost 
house, the Schreibers had to use many cost- 
cutting construction techniques: 1) The con- 
crete floor cost only 25 cents a sq. ft. because 
the builder did the formwork and bought 
ready-mixed concrete, subcontracted only the 
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finishing operation. 2) Exterior walls were 
laid up of lightweight 4 x 8 x 16 in. pumice 
blocks with raked joints and paint on either 
side—a simple wall section which is adequate 
for hot, dry climates such as Arizona’s. 3) 
Bearing partitions were eliminated except be- 
tween the bedrooms. An 18 ft. 10 in. truss 
spans the living-dining area to support the 
ceiling and roof. 4) Except for wallpapered 
panels of plasterboard, the interior is finished 
with paint directly on the pumice block and 
with 1 x 8 in. cedar boarding. Selected No. 2 
grade material was used at $120 per thousand, 
as compared with $180 for No. 1. 5) The 
ceiling is made of 1 x 8 in. V-jointed plank 
cedar supported by 4 x 6 in. clear cedar joists 


Entrance 


Dining-kitchen 


Bedroom 





which together give the effect of a beamed 
ceiling and cost less than a plastered ceiling 
6) No millwork was required—instead such 
simple details as 1 x 6 in. ceiling molding 
were used. 7) Factory glazed lightweight sted 
sash were purchased at $112 per house inclué 
ing hardware and screens. 8) Except for fout 
of the flush type, all doors were built up ® 
the job of 1 x 8 in. cedar plank. 9) Aluminum 
tile was applied to gypsum lath at a labot 
and material cost of only $92 per bathroom 
10) The high-boy type heating unit conserv@ 
space and costs only $227 complete with duds 

The entire trial development of 22 house 
was sold out in two weeks, and 284 more ull” 
will be started promptly. 
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program to bring relief to the congested downtown district 


Fifty million dollars of private capital 
plus a defunct golf course, strategically 
located between well established residential 
areas and at the hub of a growing network 
of super highways, will soon create a breath- 
ing space for overcrowded downtown Phil- 
adelphia. The 90-acre tract just across the 
Schuylkill, 15 minutes from Independence 
Hall, is to be the site of a 2,000-family 
middle-income apartment development and 
a super-size shopping center with parking 
for 4,000 cars. Philadelphia’s new Coun- 
try Club Estates, like Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle development (Forum, Nov. *49), 
is a step on the part of private enterprise 
to break the stranglehold of an obsolescent, 
over-built downtown area. Unlike the 
Golden Triangle, this project uses decen- 
tralization rather than redevelopment as a 
tool. 

The Country Club Estates warrant atten- 
tion, not only for size but for knowing in- 
tegration of private planning and public 
need. Its two owner-partners are well 
versed in handling large real estate deals: 
Herman Watkins is president of Peoples 
BR nd & Murigage Co.. local representatives 
for New York Life Insurance Co.: Mayer 
Blum is builder, owner and manager of 
several of Philadelphia’s largest apart- 
ments. Moreover. their individual experi- 
ence has been rounded out by close coordi- 
nation with the Philadelphia Planning 
Commission on the long-range possibilities 
of such a scheme. The Urban Land Insti- 
tute was consulted to insure that the mis- 
takes made in earlier ventures across the 
country will not be repeated here. 

The site itself is ideal—high. rolling and 
a trafic-planner’s dream. Its 90 acres are 
spread out along the junction of three main 
routes that meet north of the city: Roose- 
velt Boulevard, route to the northeast and 
New York City; Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
main highway to the west: and Citv Line 
Ave. which taps all radial roads through 
the prosperous Main Line suburbs. 

The obvious advantages of such a loca- 
tion for both residential and commercial 
use are fully exploited in the project's plan. 
Seven park-surrounded towers are set along 
the river side, while a large shopping cen- 
ter overlooks the highway. Edmund Bacon, 
Executive Director of the Planning Com- 
mission, is enthusiastic about the project; 


it will ease downtown congestion and serve 


&$ @ new gateway for the good gray city 


g50 MILLION APARTMENT AND SHOPPING CENTER | 


capitalizes on Philadelphia’s master plan and highway extension 


LOCATION: Philadelphia, Pa. 
SWEET & SCHWARZ, Architects | 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO, Builders t 


SITE | AREA OF MODEL BELOW DOWNTOWN TO.NEW JERSEY | 





PENN. TURNPIKE—9 
TO PITTSBURGH 












































AIR PORT 


Model air views show strategic location of Country 
Club Estates site with reference to downtown and 
residential areas and the highway network which 
will bring 62,500 cars per day past the project. 


—— 


W. H. Hoedt Studios 




























The $50 million cost of the Country Club 
project will be expended in a spiral curve 
mounting through alternate rounds of com- 
mercial and residential construction. First 
and already under way, is the $11 million 
group of three apartment houses (268 units 
in each) and an adjoining 400-car garage. 
Rents will be moderate, considering the lo- 
cation and the service provided: from $60 
a month for one-room efficiency units to 
$500 for outsize 15-room suites. These 
apartments will not only expand Philadel- 
phia’s scant supply of middle-income hous- 
ing but will provide an ultimate 2,000 welli- 
pleased and comfortably-fixed families as a 
buying nucleus for the center that will get 
under way as soon as this first apartment 
group is finished (probably about May 
51). The rest of the apartments and the 
full store complement will be added until 
the full layout (see plot plan, opposite) is 
completed. Watkins & Blum regard the 
scheme as a five-year plan. 


Financing 

Financing of the Center, arranged by 
Watkins through Peoples Bond & Mortgage 
Co., will not be handled as a single package 
but as a series of building units. New 
York Life Insurance Co. has first chance at 
all loans and has taken a permanent mortt- 
gage of $7 million (25 years at 4 per cent) 
on the first apartment group. It will also 
advance 4 per cent construction money di- 
rectly to Turner Construction Co. in 15 in- 
stallments—thereby saving a 4 per cent 
brokerage fee. Partners Watkins & Blum, 
through #@ll ownership of Country Club 
Estates, inc. will retain an equity of 
“several millions.” 

The beginning of this meticulously 
worked-out scheme was, however, far from 
calculated. It started when Herman Wat- 
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kins heard that tne Philadelphia Country 
Club, of which he was a member, was tired 
of the expense of keeping up its second 
golf course and was willing to let it go for 
$800,000—net cash, no commission. Wat- 
kins, who had already earned several mil- 
lions through a shrewd sense of Philadel- 
phia real estate, snapped up the option 
without waiting to think of a definite use 
for it. A chance business meeting with 
Mayer Blum about financing one of Blum’s 
apartment projects, led to the present part- 
nership. Watkins took a half interest in 
one of Blum’s modest, but fully-worked out 
apartment deals; Blum got a half interest 
in Watkins’ gigantic, but scarcely budded 
Country Club Estates. 

From here on, careful appraisal took the 
place of earlier good luck, Watkins’ sense 
of the property’s value was expanded and 
pinned down by study of Planning Com- 
mission charts: trafic flow, population dis- 
tribution (there are 400,000 potential cus- 
tomers for the shopping center within ad- 
jacent city districts alone) ; parking facili- 
ties and regional land usage. It was com- 
forting to discover that nowhere in the area 
was there a site of similar size and location 
which might later turn into a rival. So 
pleased is the Planning Commission with 
the project that it has wholeheartedly co- 
operated in asking that the property be re- 
zoned in two sections: 34 acres for multi- 
story residential buildings and 56 acres for 
commercial. As if in proof that expert plan- 
ning can pay dividends, the property has 
more than doubled in value—being now 
closer to $2 million than last September’s 
price tag of $800,000. 


Shopping center 
The shopping center was deliberately 
planned along regional rather than local 














lines—to draw from a buying radius of a 
miles. About 500,000 sq. ft. is alloted lor 
selling space and an equal area for parkj 
4,000 cars—no car being more than 350 fh 
from the nearest store. Merchandise of » 
wide variety and price range as well as 
services—from banks to doctors’ offices— 
will be included. 1 
As suggested by Urban Land Insti, 
Director Seward Mott and a Visiting com 
mittee of 26 top Institute members, 
center will be laid out in two main erom 
The more important of these, commandis 
the choice corner site, will be organize 
around a top-rate department store aj 
at the “carriage” trade. 69,000 sq. ft, 
been assigned as the probable size of th 
store, which will cost about $2% million 
Flanking it on both sides will be a number 
of the best specialty shops. The second 
group, of less expensive small shops and 
services, surrounds a 40,000 sq. ft. popular. 
priced variety store. At the far end of the 
site, where varying schedules will not inter. 
fere with the main workings of the center, 
space has been left for a movie theater and 
recreation building. In the middle of the 
project as a whole—equally accessible for 
stores and apartments—will be a free 
standing, first-class restaurant. This res 
taurant, with a terrace commanding a view 
of the river and distant city (it is to be 
angled between two of the apartment tow. 
ers) is expected to be a big drawing card. 





Apartments 

The seven 11-story apartment buildings 
use a straightforward cross plan with all 
services located in a central core. The first 
three, now under construction, use the same 
layout and have identical opposite wings 
(see plan). Trickiest feature of the floor 
plan is its arrangement of back-to-back 
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kitchens. This will not only reduce the 
number of plumbing stacks but permit great 
flexibility in apartment layouts. To make 
one large unit out of two small ones it will 
only be necessary to remove the fixtures of 
one kitchen and stop its outlets. The 
kitchen-living-dining area of one will then 
become a large living room; the second liv- 
ing-dining area will shift to a full-sized 
dining room. The kitchen remains the same. 


Each apartment tower is surrounded by 
five acres of park and has outdoor space for 
about 150 tenant cars (in addition to the 
400-car garage building). The sloping 
ground allows a drive-through entrance to 
each building under one of the wings. This 
ground level will house storage rooms. 
laundry and other tenant services as well 
as the large front lobby. Each building 
will have its own heating plant. 
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Windowless office building 
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Missouri office building 
Lewis D. Moorhead 





—a quick look at a half dozen new buildings feat. 
ing high windows, strip windows and no windows 





Unofficial UN building 


Leading off the private redevelopment of the shabby blocks 
surrounding New York City’s new world capitol, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace last month released , 
drawing (left) of the $3.8 million 12-story glass and alum) 
num building it plans to erect opposite the UN plaza. Fittj 
similar in design to the glass and marble UN Secretaria 
(Forum, June °49), the Carnegie Building was designed by 
UN’s director of planning, Wallace K. Harrison, and his 
partner, Max Abramovitz. It will contain an auditorium, 
library, conference rooms, and dining accommodations for 
Carnegie’s staff (which will be moved from Washington, 
D. C.) and for other national and international organizations 
in the field of world relations which have been invited to share 
the building’s 100,000 sq. ft. of office space. 


Modern state building 


Any state building which avoids the architectural rut of 
neoclassicism is worth a second look. The $3.5 million office 
building which Missouri has proposed for its Jefferson City 
capitol group deserves a long second look. Not only is its 
design contemporary (see cut) but its construction is as 
modern as today. Its flat slab reinforced concrete frame will 
be enclosed with long, unbroken strip windows and thin cur 
tain wall spandrels comprised of insulated aluminum panels 
less than 4 in. thick. 

Partly to avoid the unsightly appearance of an entrance on 
a steep sidewalk grade (the 200 x 200 ft. lot slopes 15 and 
20 ft. on the two street fronts), to obtain maximum light, 
air and vision, and to feature the project’s importance, the 
building was set back from the corner, angled to the steeper 
street and developed in the form of a shaft 71 ft. wide and 
200 ft. long. This shaft is set atop a basement which covers 
the entire lot and projects up at the street corner to form a 
level entry court. The structure of the shaft is dramatized by 
the first floor’s black granite columns and glass walls. 

Credit for this bold step forward in state architecture goes 
to Architect Marcel Boulicault and his client, Missouri's 


Board of Public Buildings, headed by Governor Forrest 
Smith. 


Windowless builder’s office 


Having built several windowless industrial plants for clients, 
C. M. Guest & Sons of Anderson, S. C., decided to build 4 
windowless office building for themselves. Actually, windows 
were omitted to promote quiet (along with acoustically 
treated ceilings), cleanliness (along with filtered air condi- 
tioning equipment) and controlled temperature (along with 
insulated walls and ceilings and radiant heated floors), The 
only glass in the office is at the entry—a large glass panel 
designed to invite the visitor into the lobby. Warehouse and 
shop extensions are generously windowed. The shop is aif 
conditioned secondhandedly with air exhausted from the office 
space. In summer water from springs beneath the building 
will be circulated in the radiant heating floor coils. Tem- 
perature of the water will be low enough to have a cooling 
effect, but not low enough to cause condensation on the floors. 
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Big windows at Yale 


Ever since World War I, Yale has been busily adorning its 
quadrangles with the world’s most beautiful anachronisms. 
Many a Yale man blinked, therefore, when he saw the trace 
of contemporary influence revealed by this photo-rendering 
of the proposed $2 million workshop addition to the Uni- 
yersity’s neo-Gothic art gallery. Architect is Yaleman Philip 


L. Goodwin. 


Marine stadium 


Something new in theater design will soon be seen by the 
hordes which visit Long Island’s Jones Beach to escape the 
summer heat—a 9,000 seat stadium facing an island stage. 
Shows will be staged on the island or in the watery aisle 
between it and the stadium. However, an underwater tunnel 
is being built for the convenience of non-swimming members 
of the cast, The project was designed by former state 
Architect William E. Haugaard (deceased) and is being 
built under the supervision of Architects Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. 


Air-conditioned garden apartments 


A significant sign of changing times is the list of unusual 
appointments to be included in Long Island’s newest apart- 
ment project—the 284-family, $3.5 million Childs’ Garden 
Apartments in Floral Park. To appeal to a diminishing and 
increasingly discriminating market, the builders, Robert 
Metrick Co., are offering real air conditioning, wall-to-wall 
carpeting, sliding closet doors, Venetian blinds and, in the 
bathrooms, combination vanity-lavatories. Despite these cost- 
boosting amenities, rents are claimed to be only a little 
above the ceilings set for nearby prewar apartments, They 
range from $58.50 for a two-room studio apartment to $116 
for a 414-room suite. 

The public is apparently satisfied that the price is right. 
The first two sections (168 units) were sold out immediately 
from plans last month—a rare occurrence in today’s apart- 
ment market, Perhaps the customers were attracted by these 
additional come-ons offered by the rental agents at a slight 
increase in monthly rent; maid service, built-in television, 
and group health insurance for tenants. 

Air conditioning will be accomplished by half-horse- 
power units individually controlled by tenants—one unit for 
each 2-room apartment, two units for 3 and 34% rooms, and 
three units for 4 and 4% rooms. Cost of the system approxi- 
mates $250 per unit installed. The provision of air condition- 
ing makes cross ventilation unnecessary and thus permits the 
placement of the two-story, 8-unit buildings end to end. 








Yale art gallery 


Jones Beach stadium 


Air-conditioned apartments 





University News Burren 
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Vertical Temperature Difference, F. 
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Average temperature differences observed in five radiant 
baseboard heated dwellings, superimposed on chart by 
Bureau of Standards which gives differences for other sys- 
tems. A—gravity hot water with radiators; B—electric heater 
with gravity circulation through plenum chamber; C—elec- 
tric heater with forced circulation (780 cfm) through plenum 
chamber; D—oil furnace with forced circulation through 
plenum chamber; E—gas space heater with a disk fan; 


F—forced hot water using baseboard radiators, 


SUMMARY OF TEST DATA 










RADIANT BASEBOARD HEA 


—a test run proves its good qualj 2 


Baseboard heating has become big. Twenty-eight manu. 
facturers are now producing various types of baseboard 
heating equipment, to go into both new and old buildi 
—mostly houses—by the thousands of feet. A new tey 
study indicates why, and substantiates hitherto speculatiye 
data as to the operating efficiency of one type of base. 
board installation, the radiant baseboard. ; 

In the winter of 1949 test engineers G. S. MacLeod and 
C. E. Eves installed radiant baseboards in five houses 
near Chicago. The heating elements were hollow steel 
radiating sections, shaped to resemble wood baseboard, 
9 in. high, with forced hot water circulation within, 
with no provision for convective air currents. The num. 
ber of rooms heated in each house ranged from 5 to 14, 
(See opposite for plans and detailed information.) For 
five days the installations were carefully observed and 
tested, then evaluated on the interdependent factors of 
air temperature distribution, room air velocity, mean 
radiant temperature and relative humidity, as well as 
from comments of the houses’ occupants. 

















Case No. 1 2 3 4 4 
Test date, 1949 2/8-2/11 2/15-2/17 2/22-2/25 3/1-3/4 3/8-3/11 
Average vertical temperature difference, F:...... 
3 in. above floor to 48 in. above floor..... 1.9 1.4 2.2 2.3¢ 1.5 
3 in. above floor to 3 in. below ceiling... 2.9 2.4 3.0 3.3¢ 2.4 
Average of the maximum horizontal 
air temperature differences: 
i i ce Die w bie sins es cce sees 6.1 3.7 4.0 6.4 4.5 
48 in. above floor.............. ia niger 4.9 3.1 5.4 6.2 3.9 
3 in. Below ceiling................... 4.2 3.4 axes ain ani 
Average air velocity, all rooms, fpm 
ee” EE eee 21.8 21.0 17.7 23.2 23.0 
48 in. above floor........... aaa aiNaa's.2 9.5 12.7 12.7 12.0 13.4 
Maximum air velocity, fpm 
| en ee 70 44 45 110° 60 
48 in. above floor........... bees 25 21 27 22 26 
Average relative humidity (living room), percent 37 43 47 37 46 
Average outdoor temperature in shade, F....... 20.5 25.5 35.2 29.6 37.0 
Average indoor temperature (at thermostat), F. 73.0 73.0 70.0 71.0 71.0 
Indoor-outdoor temperature difference, F 52.5 47.5 34.8 50.4 34.0 
Average heat loss during test period, Btu/hr... 27,800 20,800 40,300 57,400 48,300 
Test averages of vertical 
temperature differences*, F: a B A B a B A B A B 
Living room, N.E. area ................0005- 4.3 6.2 1.4 2.0 2.7 3.8 1.8 2.5 1.7 3.4 
Ewer Geom, GS. ATOR... 2... eee ee eee 2.6 3.4 1.8 1.9 2.7 3.8 1.8 2.4 2.0 3.4 
Living room, G.W. ar@a .................00es 1.1 3.0 0.9 1.2 3.9 4.8 2.3 3.3 2.0 2.7 
Living room, N.W. area.............6ceeeeee 4.1 4.7 1.3 1.0 2.6 3.4 1.9 3.0 1.7 2.5 
Living room, average of 4 areas ............ 3.2 4.3 1.3 1.7 3.0 3.9 1.9 2.8 1.9 3.0 
ES SI io REST a a _ _- _ _ 2.6 3.5 4.3 6.34 1.9 3.0 
Ns. s su Mew ak Via kPYRES ER 2 ees cob eesecece 2.0 3.2 1.0 2.1 3.2 3.7¢ 4.4 9.1¢ 2.3 4.5¢ 
EL -.. 5-cc ates VEG Ube Ube CRs ce ccceseeces 0.8 1.7 1.0 2.1 1.7 2.9 5.1 11.3¢ 2.0 2.9 
ee 1.6 2.7 1.5 1.8 0.8 1.2 2.1 3.4 1.2 2.0 
Northwest bedroom ..7...................... 1.9 2.6 0.8 1.5 _ me om ome 1.8 2.4 
pg ER —_ —_ cea — 3.9 4.9 — 0.7 1.3 
Southwest bedroom .............seeeeeecees _ _ — _— 2.5 3.6 —_ _ 1.4 1.9 
No. of vertical temperature inversions observed‘ 15 4 a 5 2 1 2 5 5 a 
Percent of total difference observations ........ 15 4 13 7 2 1 2 5 4 3 
Average amount of inversion, F ................ 1.4 1.1 0.6 0.7 0.2 0.3 3.3 0.8 0.6 0.7 


*A: 3 in. above floor to 48 in. above floor. B: 3 in. above floor to 3 in. below ceiling. 


*includes baseboard-heated rooms only. 
into room heated by standing radiation. 


*mear open fireplace. Cheated with standing radiation. opens 
*baseboard radiators behind cabinets. ‘temperature inversion: 


when air temp. at floor is greater than at higher levels. 
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Results indicated : 
1. Size, shape, or construction materials of the houses 
had little effect on the overall performance of the base 
boards. 

9, Air temperature differentials from floor to ceiling 
and from room to room were less than in houses heated by 
more conventional systems. 

3. Baseboard radiation systems were free from inherent 
drafts. 

4. Indoor relative humidity was observed to be satis- 
factory without the use of humidification devices. 

5. Highly satisfactory results were obtained from the 
use of simple control systems. 

With permission of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, Forum reprints below Mac- 
Leod and Eves’ discussion of the results of their tests, 


originally presented at the 56th annual meeting of the 
ASHVE early in 1950. 


Winter comfort conditions. A thorough discussion of 
what constitutes comfort in a heated structure is outside 
the scope of this discussion. However, at least the mea- 
surable, physical factors that influence the sensation of 
comfort must be considered in an evaluation of heating 
system components, 


HOUSE DETAILS 





y GOO Me. oes... 1 2 3 4 5 


1 
2. No. heated rooms 5 6 10 14 13 
AEE wodccascs 1 1 VW 1A) 1 
4. Floor area, sq. ft. 954 937 1,531 2,413 2,133 
5. Heated vol., cu. 

ph re 7,518 7,678 11,836 18,669 17,770 
6. Glass & door 

area, sq. ft..... 212 158 352 613 504 
7. Total heat loss 

(80 F. diff.) ....42,300 35,000 92,700 91,100 113,600 
8. % total heat loss: 

a. Wallis ........ 20.8 37.8 19.7 13.7 22.0 

b. Ceiling ...... 18.0 17.1 27.3 19.2 5.8 

ey Ey saitcess 16.2 1.1 4.3 1.8 11.5 

d. Infiltration .. 19.5 17.0 14.5 20.2 20.9 

e. Glass & doors 25.5 27.0 34.2 45.1 39.8 
9. Ceiiing height, 

OE 97 102 96 96 100 
10. Insulation ...... Full Partial Partial Full Partial 
11, Fuel used ...... Oil Gas Coal Oil Oil 
12, Basement ...... Half Full Full Full Half 


Published papers pertaining to winter comfort indicate 
that among the more important of these influencing fac- 
tors are temperature of the air, air velocity, mean radiant 
temperature and relative humidity. 

In the broad sense, winter comfort conditions actually 
imply a state of equilibrium between the heat losses of 
the human body and the heat gains. Consequently, main- 
taining winter comfort resolves itself into the control of 
the net effect of as many of the influencing factors as 
possible, and over as much of the occupied area of the 


structure as possible. (Continued on page 180) 
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Prefab BATHROOM with flexibility 


WATER CLOSETS VANITY 


“Fixturepanels,” prefab parts of a new sec- 
tional bathroom, combine the economies of 
mass production and the speed (plus more 
economy) of rapid, simple erection with 
a measure of flexibility lacking in earlier 
attempts at prefabbing the bathroom. 
This flexibility is achieved by pains- 
taking dimensioning of each of the six 
basic components of the finished job, 
so they can be fitted together in a wide 
variety of bathroom sizes and arrange- 
ments. Its use does not stop with houses 
and apartments—components can be assem- 
bled in multiple for big public lavatories. 
Cost of the bathroom shown here is 
about $450 without rough plumbing. Ex- 
cluding the three plumbing fixtures, which 
are coordinated by specifications but pro- 
cured through regular plumbing supply 
channels, the bathroom sells for about 
$300. Discounts are available on quantity 
orders. This is claimed to be about 10 per 
cent less than the cost of finishing a tiled 
bathroof in the conventional manner. A 
stripped down economy model for public 
housing will sell for $181.50 in quantity. 
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DOOR PANELS 


This arrangement includes an enameled 
steel ceiling and omits the dressing table 
and all but one cabinet. 

Panels are 14 and 16 gauge steel, sepa- 
rated from adjoining rooms by any type 
of rough partition construction. 

Panel finishes are baked-on or vitreous 
enamel and may be obtained in color; 
the steel fixtures are finished in vitreous 
enamel. Special panels can be made to 
meet specified window conditions, or one 
wall panel can be replaced by a section of 
conventional outer wall construction. 

The floor is precast terrazzo which bends 
up under the panels at the perimeter for 
easy cleaning. The ceiling is made of pet- 
forated metal panels permitting air exhaust 
(see sectional drawing). Air intake is 
through a slot near the bottom of the door 
(see photo). Conventional ceilings and 
floors also can be used. however. Heating 
of interior bathrooms is by a steam riset 
located in the corner of the room behind 
the apex of the panels. In exterior bath 
rooms cut-outs for heating units or wilt 
dows can be provided. 


Panels are screwed together on job, then filler 
strip is inserted in joint and tamped home. 





beats. 


$2 


Lighting Consultant: B. &. Ureene Photo: John Evstel 


BASIN URINAL 


Rough plumbing is installed on the site 
in the usual manner before the panels are 
set in place, then connected with the fix- 
tures. There is ample concealed pipe space 
behind the panels with easy accessibility. 

Panels are screwed together, then filler 
strips are tamped into the joints (see 
photos), so it is relatively easy to detach 
almost any panel, although the wall is 
continuously water repellent to the full 
height of the room. Since the construction 
is entirely dry, assembly is fast. 

Designer of the patented bathroom is Guy 
Rothenstein; Fiat Metal Manufacturing Co. 
of New York is producing the units. 

Rothenstein, who once worked with 
Le Corbusier, based the design on the 
theoretical dimensions of the human body 
determined by the “Modulor” system. The 
height of the bathroom is 7 ft. 5 in. Each 
panel is composed of one or several basic 

jens: 1] in., 13 in., 24 in., 35 in., 
and 59 in. Various combinations of these 
dimensions result in equal totals, thereby 
Permitting all kinds of layout arrange- 
ments within square or rectangular rooms. 


RESIDENTIAL 


COMMERCIAL 





View into finished model bathroom, Re 
low, some of the numerous plan arrange- 


ments possible with these pane: wnits. 


Precast terrazzo floor is angled up at 
wall. Air intake into room is through 
slot near bottom of door. 
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NEW ULTRA THIN PLASTER PARTITION has hour fire rating 


CHANNEL STUD 
















PLASTER COATS 

ON LATH SIDE: 

SCRATCH 
BROWN 
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Metal base clips secure bottom of partition (right). 
Below, photo of exposed side of test panel after com- 
pletion of one hour test. 
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This 1% in. solid plaster-on-lath Partition 
wall, developed by the Metal Lath Man, 
facturers Assn., earned a fire-rating ofa 
full hour when tested recently in conform, 
ance with regular ASTM specifications, 

Probably the thinnest and lightest fir. 
resistive nonbearing wall partition deve. 
oped to date, it weighs only about 5 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. A regular 2 in. plaster wall weigh 
about 18 lbs. per sq. ft. 


Lightweight plaster 

The plaster is perlite or vermiculite gy 
sum plaster applied over a 214 lb. diamond. 
mesh expanded metal lath. 

Studs are °4 in. cold rolled steel chap. 
nels formed from 16 gauge steel, spaced 
24 in. on centers, with webs parallel to the 
plane of the panel so their wide dimension 
is parallel with the wall surfaces, 

Flat expanded metal lath, painted black, 
is attached to the web side of the channel, 
fastened with galvanized tie wires spaced 
6 in. on centers. Five coats of plaster make 
up the wall: scratch coat, brown coat, back 
up coat, and two finish coats. The tes 
panels were allowed to dry and age for five 
weeks in a normally heated laboratory, 
where they were placed to permit free cir- 
culation of air around all surfaces. 


Double test 

The partition passed both fire-endurance 
and hose-stream tests, in duplicate copies 

One panel was exposed directly to flame 
for one hour continuously in the fire test 
At the end of this period, when the temper 
ture was raised progressively to 1,750 de 
grees F., the plaster, including the top 
white finish coat, showed no signs of spall 
ing. Cracks appeared, becoming very eve 
dent near the close of the test, but nm 
plaster, even the finish coat, fell from 
either face of the partition. No smoke o 
fire penetrated the partition through to is 
unexposed face. 

In the hose-stream test, a duplicate panel 
was exposed to fire for 30 minutes, during 
which time the furnace temperature reached 
1,600 degrees F. Then the white-hot panel 
was subjected to a fire-hose stream undef 
30 Ib. pressure for a period of one minulé 
There was no penetration of water throug 
to the unexposed face. 

After eight minutes of the fire test, the 
panel started to bow outward—away from 
the fire. But total deflection after 60 mit 
utes was still only 4.13 in., and the wall 
did not break or shed plaster. 
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and the job is RIGHT! 


IN MATERIALS 


Rowe's own buyer selects o—- high quality lumber at the mills, Panels are 
three-ply exterior grade Douglas Fir plywood, Hardware, Track Rollers and 
Springs are made in our own plant, and Parkerized after fabrication. 


IN CONSTRUCTION 


Multiple mortises assure sean uniformity and good fit. All mortise and 
tenon joints are glued—then stee/ doweled, Track rollers have ‘‘double-thick 
tread." Springs are power-metered to the weight of each door, 


IN INSTALLATION 


Ro-Way Doors are erected with utmost care by Ro-Way's nation-wide net- 
work of selected distributors, 


IN APPEARANCE 


Ro-Way Doors are drum-sanded to give a silky, lustre finish, All joints are 
rect by hand. Parkerized and painted hardware prevents rust streaks. 
Ro-Way Doors keep their good looks. 


IN SERVICE 


Ro-Way Doors roll up-in-and overhead—out of the way, They won't freeze 
shut. They won't blow off or bang shut. They are not affected by moisture- 
swelling or frost-raised floors. Even drifting snow won't keep them from 
lifting easily. 


IN PRICE 


Ro-Way Doors are built completely in Rowe's own plant. This ‘‘single- 
profit’ plan enables us to pass along to Ro-Way users many extra values at 
no extra cost, 


See your classified telephone 
directory for name and address 
of the Ro-W ay Distributor 
equipped to give you expert 
installation service. 


Ro-Way Overhead Type Doors are available for all 
Industrial, Commercial and Residential Installotions 


ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
966 Holton Street Galesburg, Winols, U. 5. A. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES by cj... 
beth B. Mock. The Museum of Modern Art, 11 w 
53rd St., New York, N. Y. 127 pp. 8Y x 11, %. 





The steel girders which support today’s shy. 
scrapers are still rolled out of “the bridge shop” 
—a reminder that bridges in the past have sera) 
as the proving ground for many techniques thy 
are now part of our down-to-earth constructig: 
methods, Any material or method that has stogj 
the ultimate test of bridge use—is in, 
as : The single aim of spanning space, usually the 
P. Boissonas Museum of Modern Art sole function of a bridge, allows its form to be 
The reinforced concrete bridge by Rob- , ia evolved with a daring directness. The resultay 
ert Maillart near Geneva, Switzerland <a. ae 4 structural drama clearly justifies the claim of 
(built in 1937) evolves dramatic new Elizabeth Mock in her introduction to this choice 
shapes to support its roadbed and triple bridge portrait gallery—“a beautiful bridge hy 





; 194 ft. spans. a life quite beyond its practical functions” 
: No one—least of all a building professional—cg 
; help being delighted with the virtuosity of thes 
: wonderfully various spans, 


4 Landwasser Viaduct, Switzerland, 1904 
F (left) is one of the world’s most drama- 
tic bridges in stone. 


Architecture of Bridges lets its pictures & 
most of the talking. Except for the brief Intry 
duction and a simplified analysis of the actin 
of beams, arches and cables, the text is restricted 
to out-size captions which give the history of each 
bridge and a sharp-eyed commentary on its de 
sign. The book’s shortcomings are few: it is to 
bad that the off-set printing does not do mor 
justice to the handsome photographs, Also, ia 
the case of more complicated bridge forms, it 
would greatly clarify the text if simplified die 

(Continued on page 160) 











B. Meerkimper 


The world’s longest suspension bridge is San Fram 
cisco’s Golden Gate Bridge (below). Its 4,200 jt. span, 


designed by Joseph Strauss, was built 1933-37. 





Steel cantilevered trusses over | rer . ie | 
Cooper River, South Carolina — ; | 
(above) were adapted by Waddell ) 
& Hardesty, for a cross-country | oe ae a Bag | 


skyway, 1920. 








Sando Bridge, Sweden (right) by 
S. Haggbom (1937-42) is 866 jt. 
across—the longest concrete span 
in the world. 


Atelje Jensen 
























Museum of Modern Art 








bridge of tomorrow (above), proposed (1,000 ft. long and 175 ft. high) would 








Palladian bridges (see 18th Century by Frank Lloyd Wright for San Fran- not only be the world’s largest in this 
English example at left) were integrated cisco Bay, readapts this idea of dual ser- material, but its separated roadways 
with elegant arcades and shops. The vice. Its reinforced concrete span would be joined and braced a the 
middle by a park and hanging garden 
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“Rather than spend money fo sell our houses, 
we installed complete General Electric Kitchens so 
that people would buy. Result: We sold 
109 houses the very first day!” 


Mr. N. R. SCHUERMANN of Schuermann Building & Realty Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


Today, more than ever, people want houses that include 
all-electric living. 

They want low-priced homes that have kitchens in which 
dishes are washed and double-rinsed automatically—where 
there’s a Disposall® for food waste. 


They want plenty of hot water at all times . . . and they 
want an electric range that takes the trouble and guesswork 
out of cooking, and a family-size refrigerator. 


What Schuermann did 


The Schuermann Building and Realty Company offered the 
people of St. Louis, Mo., that kind of a house for the full price 
of $8995 . . . with less than $1000 down! 


You can see from the photograph at the left what happened. 
Hundreds of people were waiting to enter the General Electric 
equipped house at 10:00 a.m. More than 7000 people came out 


As little as $4.80 more a month! 


You can include General Electric Kitchens in your 
houses for as little as $4.80 a month extra when the G-E 
“Kitchen Package” is included in the long-term realty 
mortgage. 

Furthermore, the slight increase in monthly pay- 
ments may be offset by the economical operation, low 
maintenance and long life of General Electric appliances! 



















to see the Schuermann home on opening day. 109 people 
bought houses the very first day! 


A suggestion for you 


We would like to work hand-in-hand with you to achieve 
similar results for you in your area. We can help you pre-sell 
your houses just as we have for so many other builders through- 
out the United States. 


Get complete facts about the G-E “Kitchen Package” 
through your local General Electric distributor, or write to 
the Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 








The new Schuvermann home and its General Electric Kitch- 
en made a deep impression on future home buyers of St. Louis. 
It includes: Dishwasher, Disposall®, Refrigerator, Electric 
Range, and Steel Cabinets. Think how this type of worksaving 
electric kitchen would stimulate sales of your houses! 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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grams showed the major structural stresses (e.g. 
the Maillart bridge at Schwanbach). Since 
either of these suggestions, however, would have 
added to the cost of the book, it was perhaps 
wiser to keep its price within the range of the 
large audience which will undoubtedly enjoy it. 

In addition to an exciting account of past 


Bridges sees the bridge just at the beginning of 
a new era: the exploration of shape itself. Robert 
Maillart, Swiss engineer, is the Columbus of this 
new world—*“the idea of structural continuity, 
where all elements act together, literally fused 
into a single working shape.” As Mrs. Mock sees 
it, the new bridge designer will “abandon line 


bridges (examples are arranged chronically for surface, skeleton for shell, right angles for 
under material usage—stone, wood, metal arch, curves, and two dimensions for three . . .. These 
suspension cable and the recent miracle bridge prophesy a future in which welded steel and 


material, reinforced concrete), Architecture of plastic-bonded plywood, like reinforced concrete, 
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AMERICA’S 
MOST WASHABLE FLAT 


WALL FINISH 





Northern Indiana Children's 
Hospital, South Bend, Ind. ‘% 
Pohimeyer & Pohimeyer, Arch- 
itects; Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Associotes. 





It’s easy to maintain original 
beauty with washable LIQUID VELVET walls! 


Rigid washability tests prove O’Brien’s Liquid Velvet superior to other 
leading flats. Liquid Velvet retains its rich velvet-like finish, even after 
repeated scrubbings. Made with patented Pre-Shrunk Oils. With 
Liquid Velvet you can be sure of practical as well as beautiful 
walls for any interior. The O’Brien Corporation, South 
Bend 21, Indiana; Baltimore 13, Maryland. 






J <— NEW 1950 O'BRIEN ARCHITECT'S COLOR MANUAL 


Full page 6” x 3” swatches show over 100 selected, up-to-the-minute 
colors—in tune with latest decorating trends. Manual, divided for 
easy comparison, includes standard colors and many easy-to-make 
mixtures with exact mixing specifications. 







The O'5rien Corporation, Dept. A-5, South Bend 21, Indiana. 


Bush my copy of new 1950 O'Brien Architect's Color Manwal. My check re) 9 133 R T E N 
— : - PAINTS 
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Chinese suspension bridge 
uses native materials—rope and bamboo striy 


will be molded into thin shells stiffened by bend. 
ing.” In this new search for shapes te create anj 
express structure, bridge building seems again 
to assume its pioneer role. It has become, mor. 
over, a field wherein engineering and architectuy 
are approaching each other after a century of 
unhappy divorce.—S, K. 


FARM STRUCTURES. By H. J. Barre and ut 


Sammet. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 650 pp. 6x9. Illus, $7, 


More and more the field of farm buildings is 
showing itself ripe for a harvest. It’s a poor 
year indeed when farmers spend as little » 
$440 million for overhauling and adding to stor 
age and cattle barns, silos, and grain bins—even 
their own houses. The last ten years, moreover, 
have been prosperous ones and now that material 
and labor costs have subsided a little, there is a 
increasing urge to repair and replace present 
structures, The number of books recently pub 
lished on the subject reflects this wide interest 
Up till now the sociologist’s point of view ha 
had most attention (Forum, Feb. ’50, p. 146) but 
in this book a full-blown consideration of the 
farmer’s construction needs has been developed 
by Purdue University’s Engineering Department. 
This volume is the first of a set of six financed by 
the Ferguson Foundation, Later ones will cm 
sider field power and machinery, processing and 
conservation. 

To farmers, the most reluctant of all profes 
sions to accept change, modern construction 
methods were made necessary by the introduction 
of the machine, Flexible and easily expandable 
structures were needed, and here the new-fanglel 
materials and methods proved their work 
Barre and Sammet note “an overall shift from 
heavy masonry and timber frame constructid® 
to lighter masonry units and light structura 
frames” as well as the introduction of “open We 
and I-section steel joists, laminated members, and 
prefabricated units.” 

Buildings must now be designed, not only fot 
age-old animal needs (although modern phy 
ology has a word or two for the farmer abot 
better care of these) but for incorporating ™ 
chine work-savers—automatic watering equip 
ment, mechanical unloading of silos, elevators fat 
gravity grain feeders. Dairy and pountry hous 
mean big business in any man’s langu 

(Continued on page 164) 
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dings is Lloyd Ulrich, Architect 


= THE BEST LAID PLANS 
INCLUDE 
cs TELEPHONE RACEWAYS 


Concealed telephone wiring is one de- 





tail today’s home buyers inquire about— 
and appreciate. 


Built-in telephone facilities involve little 
work, little cost. Just mark locations for 
oduction 


-fangled 


‘ift from 
struction 


telephone outlets on your plans. Then, dur- 
ing construction, a few lengths of pipe or 
tubing can be built into the walls to carry 
telephone wires to the outlets. 


Your Bell Telephone Company will be 
glad to help you in planning telephone wir- 


TELEPHONE QUTLET 





vers, and ing facilities. Simply call your nearest Tele- 
phone Business Office and ask for “‘Architects 
and Builders Service.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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billion a year for milk alone; $214 billion for 
chickens and turkeys (excluding, for some rea- 
son, broilers). The slogan—spend money to 
make money—applies in the country. as well as 
the city. Efficient construction cuts down disease 
among farm stock; lets workers get more done. 

One of the standard gags about farm buildings 
is how much better the cows fare than the farm- 
ers, And the 1940 census proved this more fact 
than fiction. In the 7,642,281 farm houses across 
the U. S. only 10.1 per cent had central heating; 


only 17.8 per cent had piped cold water; only 
28.4 per cent kitchen sinks; less than 12 per cent 
minimum bathroom facilities. The authors’ con- 
tention that there’s a great change a-coming is 
based not only on the last decade’s accumulation 
of profits, but the fact that the now almost com- 
pulsory use of electrical farm equipment brings 
this commodity within the economic reach of 
home use. These changes, plus the fact that more 
than one-third of the houses needed major repairs 


ten years ago, all point in one direction, Small, 





















Name 


Remington Rand, Business Machines & Supplies Division 
Rm. 1282A, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Please send me a FREE copy of “Blueprint for Figure-Fact 
Efficiency” — the booklet that shows how to CUT COSTS the 
Printing Calculator way. 









































FREE BOOKLET= 


Shows Architects and 
Builders how to cut Figuring Costs 
the PRINTING CALCULATOR WAY! 


This valuable new Remington Rand publication “A Blueprint for 
Figure-Fact Efficiency” is slanted for YOUR use in every phase 
of architecture and construction. It tells you graphically how to 
take money-saving short-cuts in estimating, computing, checking 
costs, figuring payrolls, performing algebraic and other mathe- 
matical operations. It shows how the famous Printing Calculator, 
with its faster 10 Key Keyboard, automatic division and direct 
multiplication, its lightning-quick adding and subtracting — can 
SAVE for you all along the line. With the Printing Calculator you 
get these advantages plus PRINTED PROOF — a constant visual 
check on every step. Send the coupon today. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 








Company. 





Address. 





Zone State. 





City. 
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well-planned and well-equipped farmhouses vill 
prove cheaper for farmers to heat, maintain ad 
work in (let’s leave comfort out of this) than the 
multi-generation heirlooms their small] familicy 
now rattle around in. 

One mark on the debit side of the farm builg 
ing ledger is, of course, the trend toward fewg 
and larger farms (there were 600,000 less farm 
in 1945 than in 1920—while average farm sin 
jumped 50 acres). Whether this trend has ap 
proached the saturation point—as many regiong| 
planners and sociologists hope—and a reaction 
will set in, is now unforeseeable. But eye 
today’s larger groups of farm workers are mak. 
ing felt the need for small adequate houses jp. 
stead of the hit-and-miss arrangements that noy 
predominate. 

Farm Structures makes several pertinent com. 
ments on the faults of existing farmhouse desig 
—remarkable for its lack of privacy and awk 
ward room arrangement (see contrast between a 
typical plan at left below and a suggested mini. 























mum at right). It takes for granted that the bulk 
of new design will be done by engineers, 0 its 
comments on style and decoration are a little 
distrustful and condescending (as well as a little 
confused )—but on the whole its remarks show 
recommendable directness and restraint. 

The most valuable contribution, however, is 
its assembly between two covers of the masses of 
technical problems that face any farm designer 
—ventilation and heating of storage and cattle 
barns; computation of stresses, pressures and 
staying qualities of the many materials used for 
farm structures; storage needs of all types of 
produce; careful estimates on building invest 
ment and up-keep. With decentralization show. 
ing its head around a surprising variety of cor 
ners, this may be a good book for even the citi 
fied building man to bone up on.—S. K. 


PLANNING RURAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. Sponsored by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
N. Y. 162 pp. 8Y2x 11. Ulus. $3.75. 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS— 


A Functional Approach. American Library Asso 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 53 pp. 8% x 11. IMlus, $1.50 


These two monographs—presented primarily by 
and for educational boards—take up particular 
aspects of school design. Their first-hand assem 
bling of special needs recommends them # 
supplementary handbooks, but their specialized 
sources prove to be liabilities as well as benefits. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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ve: F the many features I like about 
the Servel Refrigerator,’’ writes 
Fred Trump, prominent builder of 
Brooklyn’s new Beach-Haven Apart- 
ments, “‘the one that impresses me most 
is Servel’s amazing record for Jow main- 
tenance costs. Nothing ever seems to 
go wrong with them. There’s no trouble 
with breakdowns. ..no worrying about 
repair bills. Just put them in, and you 
forget they’re there.”’ 

Today, there are more than three 
million Servels in use throughout the 
world, Among these are many of the 
original models...still operating depend- 
ably after more than 20 years of service. 


Here’s the reason—Servel uses a ba- 











*For example— 
50# a year per unit to maintain.” 


upkeep.” 


maintenance 
COST... ascnee 


Gas Refrigerators were chosen for these 
1,860 Beach-Haven Apts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sically different principle of refrigera- 
tion. A tiny gas flame does all the work 
instead of a motor. Exclusive with Ser- 
vel, and years ahead, this unique freez- 
ing system does away with all moving 
parts. So there’s no chance for mechani- 
cal breakdowns. No machinery to wear 
... No pistons, no valves, no pumps. 


As a result, apartment and multiple- 
housing operators enjoy a minimum of 
trouble and expense year-in, year-out 
with Servel . . . and for more years, too. 
And tenants get the benefit of Servel’s 
silence . . . always a strong selling point 
in renting. There’s more you should 
know, so consult your Sweet’s or write 
to Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 


Corpus Christi, Vex. “Our 750 Gas Refrigerators are 4 years old and cost less than 
Mobile, Ala. “After nine years, our 398 Servels cost only 1¢ a month per. unit for 


Les Angeles, Calif. ‘‘In 12 years our Servels have cost us nothing in repairs.” 
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Planning Rural Community Schools sets out 
“to show through concrete plans the kinds of 
educational and community activities to be con- 
sidered, and how they may be joined.” Much- 
needed thought is given to that nostalgic souvenir, 
the one-room school, although the authors realize 
that the trend is towards larger, better-equipped 
ones. “The consolidation of schools of small 
communities is one of the chief reasons for the 
great demand for new school buildings in the 
U, S.” As well as a variety of elementary and 


high school plans (bad as well as good, unfor- 
tunately) detailed study is given to special school- 
rooms—workshops, home economics rooms, agri- 
cultural centers, community rooms. 

Special rural school needs are mentioned that 
the city-bred architect (or educator) might easily 
overlook. Among them: the desirability of co- 
ordinating farm service bureaus with each other 
and with school-community services (many 
farmers get tired tramping from one to another 
in search of information, with the result that 
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VILLANOVA, PA. 

IT & SONS 

~ Onty WOSCO nas 
THESE FEATURES: 


1. ROUGH-TEXTURED 
SURFACE — 

Forms tight bond with 

mortar. 


2. CRIMPED GROOVES — 
Facilitate drainage; allow 
for expansion and con- 
traction. 


3. CUT TO ORDER — 
Delivered to the job in 
required sizes. Eliminates 
cutting cost and waste. 


VILLANOVA COLLEGE BUILD! 
ARCHITECT: HENRY D. 








WASCO is specified for today’s 
fine buildings because it is the 
modern way to install permanent 
protection against water and 
moisture. 


WASCO COPPER-FABRIC 
FLASHING contains a core of 
electro-sheet copper covered on 
both sides with tough, asphalt- 
impregnated fabric. It does the 
work of old fashioned heavy cop- 
per flashings at far less cost. 


A flexible material, easily formed 
by hand on the job, WASCO cuts 
down labor costs because it is de- 
livered in the required sizes, and 
is speedily applied. 

IT PAYS TO SPECIFY WASCO 


THERE’S A QUALITY WOSCO FLASHING FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
BUILDING AND TO MEET EVERY CONDITION. 


WRITE FOR FILE FOLDER SEE SWEET’S 8d7 


WOSCO FLASHING COMPANY - 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





both farming methods and Community  spiziy 
decline); coordinating home-making facilities 
with seasonal canning needs; providing “teach. 
erages” (adequate living quarters near oy a 
tached to the school )—which have in Many casey 
solved the problem of keeping teachers from 
moving to large towns; adequate school by 
maintenance—for the 100,000 buses which th 
5,000,000 rural children to school each day, 

The attitude shown throughout the book is 
encouraging since it does not represent apgy, 
garde thinking but a least common denominaty 







of hundreds of school groups throughout ty Ric 
country. Its premises of functionalism, flexibility pro 
simplicity, comfort and safety are reassuring— wa 
although some of its design conclusions are hes, ; 
tant and half-hearted. writ 
also 

Planning School Library Quarters restricy adv 
itself to one school department whose duties hay | Han 
become more varied and comprehensive in the | Ka’ 
last ten years. No longer is the school libray § stri 


merely a shelf-room for book storage, It hy § rat 
grown to a center for all general study aide] Gre 
movies, models, collections, maps, music, Th 


doe 
librarian, as one equally accessible to teaches sub 
and students, is expected to initiate, encourag nes 


and coordinate the use of these teaching aids 
The design of such an important room, or series@t Hig 
rooms, must obviously reflect the change in ity 
requirements. The introductory chapter of this 
booklet is.excellent, as are its listings of specific 
needs, but, alas, its ventures into practical desig 
range from imept to silly. Although it is intended 
“to help administrators, librarians and ardi- 
tects,” the fact that no architect was included 
on its board of editors is evident without consult 
ing the title page. A sentence near the end putt 
the spirit of the book into words—“It is for the 
librarian to know the ends to be achieved in the 
library and for the lighting engineer, the color 
engineer, the acoustical engineer and the repre 
sentative of a reliable library-furniture mane 
facturer to achieve these ends.” Nineteenth § 7 
century architects slighted the claims of librariam § ¢¢ 
with most unsatisfactory results. Now librariat  {, 
seem to be following this bad example with# § ¢ 
vengeance! re 
On the positive side, this book takes up tit 
question of desirable library placement—a central J ve 
location cut off from noisy departments (sym 
and music, for instance). If it is for communiy” 
use as well, a separate outside door and low 
tion near the street is advisable. The frequett 
double service of library and study hall is oF 
sidered, Pro: such use makes books easily 
available during study time and encourages ; 
familiarity with books, Con: resultant overe 
ing may make library use impossible for stué 
who really need it. It concludes that the libra 
may be profitably used for study if no moret 
40 students will be assigned to it at once 
ries should be homelike rather than too laf 
If more than 40 must use the room, it is 
to provide a separate study hall. 
(Continued on page 174) 
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‘ch beauty, great stability and rated fire 
ee i are all combined in the amazing 
Kaylo Firedoor. 

L  Oeatine a one-hour fire rating from Under- 
we hea writers’ Laboratories, Inc., the Kaylo Firedoor 
J} also provides this remarkable combination of 
e advantages— 
ties an | Handsome Appearance— The wood veneer-faced 
¢ in te | Kaylo Firedoor equals the richness of the most 
1 library | striking conventional wood doors, providing 


ominator 
hout the 
suring~ 





It hy | rated fire protection without sacrifice in beauty. _ 


Great Dimensional Stability—A Kaylo Firedoor 


sic. Te |} does not warp, swell or shrink—even when 


teaches | subjected to extremes of heat or cold, damp- 
neourage | ness or dryness. 

— High Insulation Value— Installed in an ex- 
< in iy | terior opening with weather stripping, the 
Ts ee 
ee re 
al design Each Kaylo Firedoor bears this label, 
intended showing that Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
id archi- Inc., has given it a one-hour fire rating 
included for Class B and C openings. 

consult. 

end puts 

le Tepre- 

e man 





The Kaylo Firedoor is built around closely 
} fitted core sections of inorganic Kaylo ma- 
| ‘rial—a chemical composition which is in- 
combustible; rot-proof and termite-proof, and 
"| tesistant to damage by water. 

sup} =©Waterproof phenolic glue is used to bond 
a cent § Veneer cross banding to the Kaylo core and 
ts (gm  faceveneer to cross banding. Edge bandings are 
r } “tipsof solid hardwood, which has been treated 
| With Protexol Class A fireproofing agent. 





|... fhe only type of wood-faced door 


























Kaylo Firedoor insulates more effectively 
than a conventional door, plus a storm door. 


Light Weight plus Strength—A standard 3’4” 
x 7’ Kaylo Firedoor weighs only 90 lbs., but 
can support an 8,000-lb. distributed load 
with only %-inch deflection while loaded. 
After unloading, the door returns to its 
original position. Test doors have with- 
stood 2,000,000 cycles of normal openings 
and closings, without breakdown. 


Kaylo Firedoors offer many advantages 
for both public and residential buildings- 
including hospitals, schools, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, factories and 
homes. 

Get the facts now about the revolu- 
tionary new Kaylo Firedoor. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Kaylo Division - Dept. N-13, Toledo 1, Ohio 





Gentlemen: Please send me literature on the Kaylo Firedoor. 
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About the requirements of library furniture, 
the book provides a salutary check-list: the 
necessity for chairs of handleable size and strong 
joints; for tables of proper height and knee 
clearage and with durable finishes; for adjustable 
shelves (not built-in) preferably of wood with 
uprights of hard wood. 

Perhaps the best way for architects to refute 
the book’s unfortunate attitude is to assimilate 
its valuable suggestions and show how much bet- 
ter libraries they can produce than the uninspired 
ones pictured throughout its pages.—S. K. 


FIRE IN BUILDINGS. By Eric L. Bird and Stanley 
J. Docking. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Illus. 295 pp. 5'/2 x 8/2. $4.50. 


“A building may be inconvenient, ugly, noisy 
or unhealthy without being more than a nuisance 
to its occupants; if it is a firetrap it is a public 
menace.” Some city planners might hesitate at 
granting the first half of the author’s statement, 
but it is certain that they will heartily endorse 
the second. Bird and Docking, two British archi- 
tects, served as fire-fighters throughout the war 
and saw countless examples of just what hap- 
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The NATIONAL Disposer 


age fi 





FULLY AUTOMATIC-SAFETY TOP CONTROL-WATER FLOW SWITCH 
Standard Model 35-C for aver- 
condition where 
under sink is no problem. 





“Shorty” Model 35-CS 
for use where space is 
limited or waste line high. 


ace 











National Disposers fit into design 
easily. National anticipates varied job 
conditions and installation problems 








(such as high waste line) with TWO 
models—the Standard and the ‘‘Shorty”’ 
.-- both shown above. 


yYou’LL DO BEST TO SPECIFY NATIONAL DISPOSERS 


Nationals meet every requirement from the first planning 
stage on... every requirement of the architect, contractor, 


apartment and home owner. 


It will pay you to get complete details now . . . write for 
“Architect's File” including National Disposer specification 
sheets and installation data. Address: Dept. 4, Plumbing 
Equipment Division, National Rubber Machinery Company, 


Akron 8, Ohio. 


POLICY 

NATIONAL'S SERVICE ul 
—so simple it is unique 
inthe disposer industry 


i isposer built to the strict- 
pe agrees bar of quality in the iaboasty. 
lowever, i ‘ne ever is required, 
: ee ‘ty of replacing the power 
... an easy, 10-minute 


i wdriver and an 
pe Ce ee user is not deprived © 
hi disposer. there is no messy repair 

> 
job in the kitchen. 
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Made by National Rubber Machinery Company, 
for over 40 years designers and builders 
of precision processing machines. 














pens when fire gets loose in even the soundey 
construction. After the war they profited from 
wartime experience by applying it to this su, 
mary and analysis of civil fires. Their study doe 
not limit itself to English examples but j 

the experience, laws and tests of the U, S., South 
America and continental Europe. 


Their accounts have the drama which may 
fire stories so perennially fascinating, but On the 
whole the authors keep closely to their task 
“to awaken architectural fire-consciousness by 
the statement of general fire protection pring 
ples.” Adequate fire protection in a 
they point out, is “at least as important as aje 
quate heating or lighting; the difference is only 
that the inadequacy is discovered more rarely 


and, on these occasions, more ahaa 



























The architect cannot ensure the maint 
a building he has designed, but by careful atin. 
tion to details, he may make maintenance mip 
tively easy and its neglect relatively notice 
. « « This is not to say that fire protection 
be the architect’s main preoccupation . , . by 
subconscious interest in fire protection wil@ 
able the architect to do rightly something vhich 
otherwise might be . . . done wrongly.” 


For assessing fire hazards in any buildi 
authors have adopted Finch’s breakde 
materials into tinder, kindling and bulk jad 
Tinder is ignitable by a match and will conting 
burning on its own; kindling will burn if 1880 
ciated with sufficient tinder; bulk fuel, (ce true 
tion beams, etc.) is rarely combustible of sell 
and is comparatively safe except when associalel 
with large amounts of timber or kindling, Oi 
of the greatest hazards to present day safelyis 
the growth of complacency about new build 
materials and methods. “There is no such ¢ 
tion,” Bird and Docking flatly remind the 
“as fireproof: any material will disintegr 
flow if the fire .. . be sufficiently hot or contim 
long enough.” Carelessness, moreover, cam Tee 
der the most careful precautions useless. Auli 
matic detectors and fire alarms are often leit 
gather dust until, on the day of judgment, tg 
will not operate. Sprinklers have been known 0 
fail, and in any case if the fire reaches too high 
a temperature their maximum flow will be ab 
sorbed and rendered useless. (The record @ 
sprinklers is impressive, however. In one survey 
of 1,104 institutional fires, 2,163 lives were lot 
in the 663 buildings without sprinklers; nome” 
were lost in the 441 buildings with sprinklers.) 















Experience gained by the authors under the 
extreme conditions of English war fires supple 
ments test data on the performance of building” 
materials under fire. One or two surprises & 
added to the regular tests which the book recon) 
in full measure. In a number of cases, for @7 
ample, it was found that the cast iron suppor” 
of a building stood up better than the steel beam” 
they supported. (The use of water in most G9) 
fires, however, would have caused the iron ®” 
rupture in cooling even though it withstood the 






















(Continued on page 176) 
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Demand proved dependability — 





and get it by specifying 


RIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONERS! 


(powered by famous Frigidaire Compressors ) 


The Frigidaire Compressors that 
power Frigidaire Self-Contained Air 
Conditioners have passed test after 
painstaking test —from the first careful 
inspection of materials to the final 
underwater and “run-in”’ tests. They 
have the proved dependability that's 
made Frigidaire Compressors first 
choice of refrigeration users. They're 
a big reason for specifying Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners, because they mean 
years of low-cost, trouble-free service. 


Styling by Raymond Loewy gives 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioners their smartly modern appear- 
ance. Their two-tone gray finish har- 
monizes with any surroundings. 


Multipath Cooling swirls air through 
a maze of cold, reduces room temper- 
ature and humidity extra-fast, extra- 
evenly. High efficiency cooling unit 
assures smooth, economical operation. 


Controlled Airflow is provided by 
Frigidaire’s 4-Way Hood, which can be 
set to deliver air in any or all four 
directions. This. means greater ease in 
locating units and- simplified installa- 
tion of ducts, where needed. 


Thick Insulation —expertly applied — 
helps keep Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
whisper-quiet and prevents moisture 
from forming on the cabinets. 


Simple Control Panei is concealed 
for beauty and protection—contains 
merely an ‘On - Off” switch and a posi- 
tive temperature regulator which gives 
you, at the touch of a finger, the kind 
of “‘weather”’ you desire. 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about 
all the advantages of Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioners. He'll give 
you full details about Frigidaire Room 
Conditioners and Central Systems, too. 
Look for his name in Classified Phone 
Book, under “Air Conditioning” or 
“Refrigeration Equipment.” 


HERE’S A FAST, LOW-COST WAY TO 
AIR CONDITION EXISTING BUILDINGS! 








FRIGIDAIRE =~ 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning products —most complete line in the industry. 


FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS in homes, 
offices, hotels and _ hospitals, 
Frigidaire Window Conditioners 
supply the same kind of air con- 
tioning as big, theater-size sys- 
tems. They're easily installed, 
powered by the famous Meter- 
Miser. Frigidaire also offers large 
capacity central systems. 





For air conditioning existing 
buildings—and new buildings, 
too — a Frigidaire Single or 
Multiple-Unit Installation is fast 
and simple. Since it employs the 
compact, self-contained unit 
shown above, installation costs 
are low—for little duct work is 
needed and no major building 
alterations are required. Operat- 
ing costs are equally low, because 
individual Frigidaire units can be 
turned off or on as needed —can 
be serviced without affecting 
other space. 



























































“Who Says... 


REGULAR PHONES can 
handle intercom needs?”’ 











mad! 

And you'd be too if you were trying to 
handle pesky (to her!) intercom messages 
in addition to important outside calls. 
Stop wasting her time and your money. 
Get real efficiency by installing a Couch 
Private Phone system . . . free outside 
lines . . . replace regular phones used only 
for intercom calls . . . reduce unnecessary 
calls. From 2 to 50 phones, 

Couch has the system 
right for your needs. 
Write for information 
today. 


Sure she’s 


Type 52 Four Button Model 








COUCH AUTOPHONE SYSTEM 














7} 
UCH co. inc. 


Dept. 305 No. Quincy 71, Mass. 


Private Telephones for Home and Office . . . Hospital 
Signaling Systems . . . Apartment House Telephones aad 
Meiibores . . . Fire Alarm Systems for Industrial Plants 
and Public Buildings. 
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REVIEWS 





heat.) Practical experience was gained, too, of 
the folly of attempting to control fire by ‘com- 
partmenting’ large buildings unless all parts are 
equally resistant. A “14 hour” fire door can spoil 
the effect of a whole “2 hour” brick wall. 

City planners are buttonholed here as well 
as architects, especially since modern cities are 
built in defiance of the basic fire rule for spacing 
—a minimum distance of 20 ft., or their own 
height, between buildings—whichever is greater. 
The importance of this requirement is seen in the 
fact that the radiant heat of a fire can ignite 
woodwork over 100 ft. away. The authors view 
with apprehension the increasing use of glass, 
and maintain that for a safe barrier “glass ought 
not exceed 25 per cent of the wall.” Will our 
architectural glass age eventually meet its match 
in this functional challenge?—S. K. 


CITIZENS HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL 
DIRECTORY—i950, tra s. Robbins and Marian 
Sameth, Editors, Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 82x 11. 41 pp. $2. 


Vital statistics and a brief history of New York 
City’s large-scale rental housing—the world’s 
biggest system— including upwards of 74,000 
dwelling units in private developments and 
75,700 in public ones. Charts break these figures 
down into the various facilities provided by 
federal and state funds and those made possib‘e 
by city aid. Large private housing projects illus- 
trate the assistance of limited dividend conces- 
sions, FHA-608 loans and cooperative policies. 
Each development is documented on its total 
number of rooms and dwelling units; number 
of occupants; average rent per room; sq. ft. of 
living space; proportion of land coverage. 


STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTING FOR ARCHI- 


TEGTS. American Institute of Architects, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 8% x 114%. Unpaged. $5. 


A system of architectural bookkeeping “suffi- 
ciently simple to be useable in the small office, 
yet capable of expansion to serve that office as it 
grows larger.” Two years of research and con- 
sultation with architectural firms of all sizes and 
in all parts of the country have produced this 
method which blessedly keeps technical terms to 
a minimum, A full set of forms has been worked 
out, and samples of each accompany the~guide- 
book, They include: Cash Journal, Ledger Ac- 
counts, Job Costs, Balance Sheets, Time Records, 
Change Orders, Payroll, Requests and Certifi- 
cates for Payment—even Application Blanks. 
Refills can be purchased from the Institute. 


DESIGN THIS DAY. ®8y William Dorwin Teague. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 285 pp. tilus. 7Y%e x 10/2. $6. 


A reprint of this well-known designer’s credo, 
first published 11 years ago. The years between 
have taken away some of its glow, but the pic- 
tures and text still transmit a valid enthusiasm. 

















SUSPENDED OR | 
FLOOR TYPE 








Quiet, automatically circulated 
heat delivered at low cost makes 
you and your employees more 
efficient ... your customers more 
satisfied. Reznors are the world’s 
biggest selling gas unit heaters. 
Used to heat large and small areas 


in homes, offices, garages, stores 





and public buildings. See your 





dealer or write for information 
about the new 1950 Reznor Gas 
Heater. 


Gas Lout Healers Gunce 1666 






REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 
20 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA, © 




















TENTON HILLS, a planned community of 500 new 
semi-detached homes in the Mt. Airy section of 
Philadelphia, is the talk of the town. These beau- 
tiful houses, designed to sell for $16,590, have those 
extra features that make a house a home— including 
American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. 
In design, each house has such attractions as a 
handsome stone front, a large center hall, a picture 











MORE AND MORE BUILDERS who use American-Standard Heat- 
ing Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures are finding them strong 
selling points. The public knows that only the best products 
were used, and has confidence in the top quality of the whole 
ing. 








homes in Philadelphia,” 


says the builder, Stenton Hills, Inc., 


“and American-Stardard products help make them so.” 





bay window, ten large closets, a basement powder 
room and a finished recreation room. 

American-Standard products make a triple con- 
tribution to comfort and convenience in the Stenton 
Hills homes. The two bathrooms and powder room 
feature beautiful colored American-Standard Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. In the kitchen there’s a handsome, dur- 
able Royal Hostess Sink. And the Empire Gas Boiler 
in the basement provides comfortable, even heat in 
every room through Arco Multifin Convectors. 

Stenton Hills, Inc. says that American-Standard 
products were among the most popular features with 
prospective buyers and contributed greatly to the 
success of the Stenton Hills project. 

American-Standard products add to the attractive- 
ness—and the sales value—of any building. Their 
sound construction quality, backed by strong, con- 
sistent advertising, creates a wide public acceptance 
that lowers house selling costs. Whatever you are 
building, the right heating —— and plumb- 
ing fixtures for the job can be found in the complete 
American-Standard line. 

Get details about the complete American-Standard 
line from your Heating and Plumbing Contractor. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 







MARK OF MERIT 


American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


Seung home and industry 
a WER HURCH SEAT DETROIT LUBR ATOR KEWANEE 6 LEK 











































RADIANT BASEBOARD HEATING 















(Continued from page 151) 


Glass & Infiltration 


Floor & Ceiling Walls 


Case No. 
wk wn 





0 20 40 60 1 


Per cent of total hect loss 
Distribution of heat loss through 1) glass and infiltration, 2) 
floor and ceiling and 3) walls in the five case study houses pic- 
tured on page 151. 
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i 4 if j i Hl 
SAYS RAY HOMMES at 
prominent So. California : 
Builder of quality homes “The minute my prospects see the effect my 
architect gets with ETCHwood 

panelling across one living room wall, I 


know the sale is made.” 


Add at least a dash of this sales magic when 
you are designing your next house; use 
ETCHwood as a wood panel for walls, or for 
cabinets and built-ins for playrooms, dens 
or to set off the fireplace. 

SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
of LEADING PLYWOOD WHOLESALERS 





Write direct to manufacturer. 


Davidson Plywood & Lumber Co., 3136 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
































All occupants of the houses studied 
that they knew of no other type of 
system that maintained such uniform, 
fortable conditions in a dwelling. — 
human reactions, though they do not } 
themselves to scientific measurement ; 
evaluation, are an indication of the ae 
ment of the result hoped for, i.e., the cont 
of the net effect mentioned previously, p 
haps the ensuing discussion of the indi 
influencing factors will explain the 
pant’s reactions. 4 
Air temperature distribution. Dr. E, 
Condon, director of the National Bureay 
Standards makes the following comment iq 
Bureau publication, “Uniformity of tempem 
ture throughout houses is a tacitly accept 
American ideal of heating, .. .” As that pu 
lication deals almost entirely with air & 
perature variations in a test bungalow sq 
what similar from a heating standpoint to t 
first two houses studied in this basebe 
radiation project, the data contained therei 
were used as a basis for comparing the bag 
board performance. 4 

The chart on page 151 shows that the aver 
age air temperature differences from floor 
ceiling in the baseboard-heated homes were ap 
preciably less than those in the Bureau 0 
Standards test house when using other 
of heating systems. 

In a few instances during the baseboar 
radiation tests, the air temperature near the” 
ceiling was observed to be lower than that 
near the floor. In the summary of test data 
(page 151) these cases are referred to as tem 
perature inversions. This phenomenon would 
probably not occur in structures heated with 
the more conventional systems. However, as 
floor-to-ceiling differentials approach zero, 
and as the convection effect decreases, radiant 
heat from the sun coming through large glass 
areas would tend to raise the temperature of 
the floor and rugs, and indirectly the air tem- 
perature near the floor, without a correspond- 
ing increase in temperature of the air near the 
ceiling. 

These temperature inversions were not it- 
cluded in the averages of air temperature dif- 
ferences as it was believed that doing so would 
influence the averages unfairly. 

The 3° floor-to-ceiling difference observed 
in this project agrees substantially with the — 
results of baseboard radiation tests at the 
University of Illinois. 

It was also observed that in House No. 4 in 
the three rooms heated with free-standing, — 
thin-tube radiators, the vertical air temper 
ture differences were in the 9°-to-11° range: 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Shutze & Armistead, Architects, Atlanta, Ga. 


For stores, shops, restaurants, theatres, office buildings, factories, schools, hospitals, etc. 


You can maintain the highest architectural standards 
—and reduce building costs—by the skillful use of 
Kawneer Stock Doors and Entrances. 

No other doors and entrances in the industry sur- 
pass Kawneer Units in fulfilling today's building 
requirements. Clean-lined and modern in styling, 
they were formerly available only as specially-made 
units at custom-built prices. Now they can be selected 
from the widest variety of stock styles availabie. 


Installation costs are reduced to a minimum be- 
cause they are shipped as completely assembled 
package units, ready for quick erection by trained 
Kawneer mechanics. Thus factory delays and job- 
site labor are minimized. 

Expert engineering and manufacturing insure 
trouble-free maintenance and smooth, easy opera- 
tion. All seams are inside-welded for maximum 
rigidity and uniform finish. 

Kawneer metal-and-glass construction greatly 
lessens the possibility of breakage and the danger 


of people colliding with doors. Precision-fitting pro- 
tects interiors against dust, soot and rain. It also 
helps prevent the escape of warmed air in winter 
and cooled air in summer. 

Kawneer Stock Doors and Entrances not only cut 
building costs for your client, they also reduce your 
own operating expenses by eliminating drafting 
and detailing. When your next entrance problem 
comes up, consult your Portfolio of Kawneer Details, 
Sweet's Catalog, or write 225 North Front St., Niles, 
Mich., or 2585 8th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Kear 


Store Front Metals - Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Modern Entrances - Aluminum Facing Materials 











RADIANT BASEBOARD HEATING 
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The variation in temperature from room to 
room at various levels was small considering 
the fact that the water flow rate to individual 
radiators had not been finally adjusted in any 
case by means of balancing valves. Most 
horizontal differences observed were between 
2° and 4° when no unusual conditions pre- 
vailed. These near-zero differentials occurred 
under diverse conditions of floor construction 
and glass area. 


The satisfactory heating of rooms with con- 
crete slab floors agrees with the observations 
at the University of Illinois project which 
indicated that the radiant baseboard is par- 
ticularly adapted to maintaining comfortable 
floor slab temperatures in a basementless 
structure. 


Room air velocity. In the 1949 edition of 
the Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
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Metal Roofing 





trouble-free 
iols~ 


Follansbee Terne Metal Roofing. 


consider are 


e design possibilities 


e fire-resistant construction 


Follansbee Steel Corporation. 








for lo Iong-lasting 


You can be sure your client will have maxi- 
mum roofing protection and economical 
metal roof construction when you specify 


Follansbee Terne Metal Roofing is really 
lifetime roofing—many installations made 
over a half century ago are still in service. 
This is just one of the advantages of terne 
metal roofing; others you will want to 


e roof and trim color combinations 


Here's a flexible metal roofing which you 
can specify with confidence because its 
record of permanence is well-known. De- 
tailed information on design and con- 
struction methods will be sent you promptly 
—just address Terme Metal Department, 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP + ELECTRICAL SHEETS + POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 

waukee. Sales A gents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, 

Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. 


FOLLANSBEE METAL WAREHOUSES 
Pittsburgh, Pe. . 









HISTORIC VIRGINIA MANSION 
Roofed with Terne Metal 
over 25 years 





REPLICA OF MEDIEVAL ENGLISH HOUSE 
Design of Terne Metal Roof 
conforms to architectural 
treatment 





OLD NEW ENGLAND HOUSE 
Terne Metal Roof installed 
almost 100 years ago 
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* SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


Rochester, N.Y. . Fairfield, Conn. 
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Guide (p. 783), the following statement jy 
made ... “velocities less than 15 fpm gen. 
erally cause a feeling of air gs 
whereas velocities higher than 65 fpm 
may result in a sensation of draft.” It will be 
noted from the summary of test data (sep 
table, page 150) that the averages of velocities 
at the room centers were between 17 and 24 
fpm at the 3 in. level, and between 9 and 14 
fpm at the 48 in. level. However, no user 
complained of any stagnant air conditions, 
Velocity observations at points directly above 
the baseboard radiators and at other points — 
in the rooms showed only slight departures 
from the values at the room centers, 


Mean radiant temperature. The mean radj- 
ant temperature (MRT) of an environment 
has been defined . . . as the temperature of a 
uniform enclosure with which one’s body 
would exchange the same amount of energy 
by radiation as in the actual environment. It 
has been demonstrated that a small globe 
thermometer, 48 in. above the floor and at the 
center of a room gives closely the mean radi- 
ant temperatute influencing radiant heat trans- 
fer from the standing human body. The ma- 
jority of globe temperatures observed in the 
baseboard-heated rooms were within 1° of the 
temperature of the surrounding air. 

The MRT of structures heated by conven- 
tional systems generally decreases with a 
decrease in ov:tside temperature. Thus, air 
temperatures in a room must be increased on 
cold days and decreased on mild days to 
achieve the same sensation of warmth. How- 
ever, in spite of a wide variety of outside tem- 
peratures, nearly constant mean radiant tem- 
perature and air velocity conditions were 
encountered in the houses studied. As a result, 
control of the air temperature alone by means 
of an ordinary room thermostat satisfactorily 
governed the comfort conditions during the 
heating season. This was significant in that 
it indicated that no complex temperature con 


trol apparatus was required for this type of 
heating system. 


Relative humidity. Averages of the living 
room relative humidity observations for the 
five houses ranged from 37 to 47 per ceiit 
Nearly all of the individual observations, 
when plotted against outdoor air tempera 
tures, were above the average of 2,050 obser- 
vations reported by the Bureau of Standards 
in a survey of conditions in 215 residences it 


the Northern U. S. 


Effect of solar heat gain. Bright sunlight 
shining through an unshaded glass area would 
(Continued on page 190) 
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When you specify Fabron wall covering 
you also assure certified fire-safety! 


One reason why the list of FABRON institutional users already 
totals more than 1100 in the hospital field alone is its 
certified fire-safety. Among wall coverings, only FABRON 
bears the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
sponsored by the National Board of Fire Underwriters!* 


Yet, important as it is, fire-safety is only one of the many 
features of this fabric-plastic-lacquer wall covering. Protec- 
tion against plaster cracks, unlimited washability, color sun- 
fastness, easy repairability, decorative latitude through more 
than 160 patterns and colors — all combine to make FABRON 


* The tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories reveal maximum fire-safety when FABRON is applied on unpainted plaster. 


FREDERIC BLANK & COMPANY, INC. ¢« Established 1913 


e 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ideal for institutional projects of all kinds—schools, colleges, 
hotels, etc., as well as hospitals. 


It is a matter of record, too, that FABRON outlasts ordinary 
treatments by several redecorating periods—that its cost per 
year of service is by far the lowest. Moreover, initial cost is 
well within the average institutional budget. 


Before specifying an interior finish not possessing recog- 
nized fire-resistance, be sure to investigate FABRON. Com- 
parative cost figures, specification data, and free estimating 
and decorating services are available on request. 





Represented in Canada by the Robert Simpson Company Limited—Special Contract Division 





HIGH POINT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, High Point, N.C. 
Charles C. Hartmann, Architect 
J. A. Jones Construction Co., General Cont. . 


FABRON is being used throughout this beautiful 
new 100-bed hospital—bedrooms, corridors, public 
spaces, offices, treatment rooms, etc. One of the 
more than 1100 hospitals using FABRON today. 
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naturally tend to raise the temperature of most 
objects in its path. The effect of solar radia- 
tion was noticed mainly on the globe ther- ever, no general effect of solar heat on the 
mometers, and to a lesser extent on the air temperature distribution within a house was 
temperature. When an individual is comforta- observed during this series of tests. 

ble in a shaded portion of a structure, then 


moves into a position where direct sunlight Self-balancing effect. House No. 3 presented 
reaches his body, he will probably have an 


an effect on comfort conditions in localized 


stances. This house, though occupied, was still 
areas, regardless of the heating system. How- 


a 
arg 


in the process of construction. A tarpaulin 
covered the west entrance to the garage, The 





north wall of the living room consisted of 
plaster on plaster board, and was exposed j 
the cold garage. There was free circulation of 


air from the garage to the uninsulated space 
a number of interesting conditions that would above the living room, the southwest bedroom 
uncomfortable sensation of warmth. Obvi- indicate the satisfactory operation of base- 


and part of the bathroom. Thus, under the 
ously then, sunlight may be expected to have _— board systems under the most adverse circum- _ conditions prevailing at the time of the teg 
A ‘ ——___ 


the living room and the southwest bedroom 
had an inadequate amount of radiation, 
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In spite of this lack of balance, both the 
vertical and horizontal temperature differ. 


PROTECTION ences compared favorably with the other 
“¢ 


| houses where the conditions were more nearly 


: H ° in balance. This would lead to the conclusj 
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that when there is free communication between 
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rooms within a structure, and the total amount 
of baseboard radiation is sufficient to offse 
the total heat loss of the house, satisfactory 
i f | temperature distribution can be achieved, even 
: iP when the amount of radiation in some rooms 
inne ey L A % ty | is unequal to the heat loss of the correspond 
[ | ing rooms, 
q p BY he 3 ty « i 5 i j PRP The highly satisfactory comfort conditions 
4 [ reported by the occupants of baseboard-radia- 
h Blinding sun rays that cause eye fatigue and lead to tion heated residences were generally substan 
it inefficiency and production declines are turned aside tiated by the physical measurements of the 
i or absorbed by Glare Reducing COOLITE Glass. thermal environment. 
4 Glare Reducing Coolite admits only softly diffused, The conclusions offered are neither final | 
} comfortable daylight ...reduces the transmission of nor complete, but do indicate that baseboard 
\ solar heat radiation and lightens the load on air condi- radiation presents some interesting phenomena 
a nfl : tioning equipment. Temperatures inside are reduced, which justify further inquiry. 
A working conditions are improved. Eliminated are 
- painted glass, makeshift shields and bothersome blinds. References 
t Used either in new construction or in modernization and 1. A Study of Radiant Baseboard Heating in the 
replacement work, the installation of Glare Reducing 1-B-R Research Home, by Alonzo P. Kratz and 
: COOLITE Glass is an investment in greater production Warren S. Harris. (University of Illinois, Engh 
ihe and decreased maintenance cost. neering Experiment Station, Bulletin 358.) 
Ae | 2. Heating A Basementiess House With Radiant 
iy . Specification Data—Glare Reducing COOLITE Glass Baseboard, by R. H. Weigel and W. S. i" 
(ASHVE Journal Section, Heating, Piping & Aj 
a Pattern Thickness Max. Max. Conditioning, Vol. 20, No. 11, Nov. °48, p. 103.) 
_ Width Length 
a = itiieneend Ys" 34” 132” 3. Measurement of the Physical ae 
R ss y,"” ” ” the Thermal Environment, by the AS 
if A OC WIRE ot i veal Technical Advisory Committee on Instruments, 
i . D. W. Nelson, Chairman. (ASHVE Journal Section 
~ih . Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, Vol. 14, No. & 
i ia June 42, p. 382.) 
1g Send for new, informative 

ie iL For further data see Sweet's catalog, “Coolite Heat 4. Radiant Heating and Cooling. Part Il, 

A ti: Architectural File or contact your : ineerind 
ay a ate, by distributor of quality Absorbing and Glare Cc. O. Mackey. (Cornell University, Engin 
' i .e ° glass. Samples on request. Reducing Glass.“ Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 33.) 

{ I : : 5. Temperature Distribution in a Test Bungalow 
a I ‘tose fa 1 q a ' % 5 | ¥ p With Various Heating Devices, by Richard S. Dil 
1 ie J and Paul R. Achenbach. (National Bureau # 
| 4 ¢ 6 M P A N Y Standards, Report No. BMS 108.) 
1h 3 $ A 1 N T L 0 U 1 $ 7 . M 0 2 6. A Survey of Humidities in Residences, by 

j NEW YORK « CHICAGO « FULLERTON, CAL. Thomas D. Phillips. National Bureau of Standards, 
/ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS Report No. BMS 56.) 
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Insulite’* Bildrite Sheathing 
has Twice the Bracing Strength 


of wood sheathing 


(HORIZONTALLY APPLIED) 
















woop 
SHEATHING 


1021 Ibs. 
PRESSURE 




















INSULITE 


2179 Ibs. 
PRESSURE 










Refer to Sweet's File, 
Architectural Section 10a/8 


Let this MILLION pound testing machine tell the HERE ARE THE RESULTS: 


; a . : At 1,021 pounds, the panel sheathed with 
story. The event took place in a nationally known wood hed sagged far enough 00 couse glacier 


experimental research laboratory. cracks, jammed windows, sagging doors, etc. 
; But at the same figure, the panel sheathed 
The purpose was to compare the relative with INSULITE —— well re safety 
al . . . . margin! Not until 2,179 pounds of pressure 
bracing strength of Bildrite Sheathing and ordinary was applied did the INSULITE panel sag as far as 
wood sheathing in full size walls of standard framing. the wood panel at half that pressure. Bildrite 
j sheathing provides TWICE the bracing strength 
These facts are important because lack of of wood sheathing horizontally applied! 
proper rigidity in a wall can cause plenty of grief 
and trouble . . . doors that sag, windows that stick .. . 


plaster cracks, warped floors. So a good wall must 
assure adequate bracing strength. 


The sections tested were equal in size, 9’x 14’, 
large enough to constitute one wall of a full- 
sized room. Procedure consisted of applying pres- 
sure laterally until distortion would cause plaster cracks, 
sagging doors, etc. When the machine was set into 
action, it reproduced in effect the pressure of 
storms up to and beyond hurricane force. SAR 
THE TEST TOLD THE STORY! “mg a 


Vea 


INSULITE DIVISION a 4 MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO 5-50 
PareR ==" COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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important design and construction deserve superior protection 
against the deteriorating effects of time and weather. For this 
reason, leading architects and builders choose Toch R.I.W. 
protective products. Made of scientifically compounded ingre- 
dients, the R.1.W. line has proven for over a century, its special 
ability in adding longer life and better appearance to all types 
of surfaces. On your next project, specify R.I.W., made by 
Toch aa 


* 


TOCH BROTH ERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK c 
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Title | redevelopment plans are made by cities” 
but checked by HHFA which foots two-thirds. 
of the bill ; 


When Congress passed the Title I redevelopment program | 
last June as part of the housing act of 1949, it chose the’ 
sprawling Housing & Home Finance Agency to run jt, 4 

During the next five years, HHFA’s Title I division™ 
(official name: Division of Slum Clearance & Redevelop. 
ment) will dispense $1.5 billion in loans and grants tos 
hundreds of U. S. cities. By next June, HHFA estimates, - 
250 cities will be involved in some form of Title I rede” 
velopment projects. To handle the applications from these” 
cities, HHFAdministrator Raymond Foley chose pen) 
sonable Nathaniel Keith as head of his Title | opera. 
tion. Ex-newspaperman (Wall Street Journal, PM\y 
Keith has set up his small staff—less than a hundred, - 
including the officeboys—to review and approve Title J 
applications under a system that is notable for its lack 
of red tape. Instead of marching the applications throug . 








} 


the agency in the time-honored chain-of-command style, 
Keith has set up a special control unit in his office which” 
alerts his branch heads on the day each application: 
arrives. The departments get a copy of the application 
within 48 hours, so that they can start to work on there 
particular phase immediately. d 
The Redevelopment Division has three major checks on a 
each application as it is processed. The first is to makey 
sure that the city which is applying for funds has an intek™ 
ligent program for using the blighted land that it wants) 
redeveloped. Each city’s redevelopment scheme is checked 
by a staff of city planners, headed by Architect Carl Feiss7 
former dean of the University of Denver’s architectural 
school and a long-time planning expert. : 
HHFA’s policy in examining city redevelopment plang) 

is to make certain that the city is not overvaluing or under) 
valuing the use to which redeveloped land is being put} 
Second major check that HHFA has is in approving 
the local plan for relocating tenants from the area to be 
redeveloped. Before an application is approved, the city 
has to make provisions for each family either through 
private or public housing. 
The third major check the HHFA has is the appraisal} 
of the land which cities are buying for redevelopment. The) 
reason for this is simple: the government is taking twoy 
thirds of whatever net loss there may be in buying} 
blighted property. One way to check this loss is to keep 
appraisals on this property as low as possible. HHFAS 
Title I appraisal operation is headed by James E. MeCor 
mick, who handled the appraisal of $1.4 billion in gov 
ernment property for the War Assets Administration 
Since most of the appraisals will be made on slum land} 
McCormick is advising local redevelopment authorities 
tell their appraiser not to be fooled by slum-inflated rents 
in establishing a fair market value for the properties. Dy 
keeping appraisals down to the true value of the builds 
ings, McCormick feels that he can save the governme 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that would othe 
be lost in overpricing blighted property. 4 
Thorniest problem faced by Nat Keith and his staff im 
dealing with local governments is that most cities 2a¥ 
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Architects expect the unusual of PLExIc.as. 
But the really unusual feature of this 
acrylic plastic is its usefulness in everyday 
applications. PLEXIGLAS is just as practical 
in shatter-resistant skylights and windows, 
walls and partitions, as it is in optically- 
clear domes for observatories and weather 
stations, or in luminous ceilings, building 
facades and store fronts. 


The fact is that PLExIcLas can be as dramatic— 
or as functional—as you wish. Use it for 
gleaming brilliance and beauty in your most 


FREE SEND FOR OUR LATEST BOOKLET 
about PLEXIGLAS as an architectural mo- 
terial. It's a mine of architectural data and 
suggestions. 


Piexictas is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 282 St. Helens Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


modern designs. Or put it to work in “high- 
breakage” areas, where durability is essential. 
PLEXIGLAS is a true outdoor plastic and a glamour 
material as well. 


You can form PLexic.as easily to virtually any 
shape—erect it with fewer, lighter supports. 
Its resistance to age, weather and breakage 
cuts maintenance costs to a minimum. And 
because it’s available in the world’s largest 
cast plastic sheets, PLEXIGLAs meets architec- 
tural requirements impossible with many 
other materials. Write for full information. 


CHEMICALS [MM FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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not got an adequate planning agency. The 
Title I law specifies that a city must have 
an up-to-date master plan before it becomes 
eligible for Title | funds. Lack of such a 
plan is going to be the stumbling block for 
many a U. S. city when it applies to HHFA 
for a redevelopment loan and grant. Of 
the thousand cities with populations of 
10,000 or more, 617 have some kind of 
planning commission but only 164 actually 
have the trained professional planning staff 
needed to develop and carry out a city 


plan. The problem is not one for overnight 
solutions. City planning is a relatively new 
profession in this country: there are prob- 


ably no more than 300 qualified planners 


available. In order to get their Title I pro- 


grams under way, many cities will prob- 


ably have to follow the example of Norfolk 


in hiring outside consultants. Norfolk’s 
redevelopment and planning commission, 
which is directing the city’s Title I program, 
has no planning staff, probably will not be 
able to get one for several years. By hiring 











Rift Oak and Paldao Flexwood help this reception room in the Twentieth Century 
Office Building, Toronto, bid a charming welcome to callers. Note the interesting 
way architect Kaplan S. Sprachman curved the Flexwood around the low partition. 


SPECIFY FLEXWOOD 
for FINE INTERIORS 


Your decorative scheme carried out in 
Flexwood* gives dignity, versatility and 
beauty to your designs. For Flexwood 
consists of thin veneers of real wood; 
firmly mounted to a flexible, fabric 
backing. Use it over curved surfaces or 
flat . . . for modern or traditional decor. 
And there’s variety to match versa- 
tility. For Flexwood is available in many 
imported and domestic woods. 





Installation is simple, too. Flexwood 
goes up over any smooth, firm surface. 
No expensive structural work in remod- 
eling. No time-consuming surface prep- 
aration in new interiors. 

Be certain to get complete informa- 
tion on this versatile wall covering. 
Write us today for samples, specifica- 
tions and a list of available veneers. 


* REG U.S. PAT, OFF, 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. F, 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, WN. Y. 
Flexwood is manufactured and marketed jointly 


by United States Plywood Corporation and The 
Mengel Company. 
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the firm of Harrison, Ballard & Aljen as 
planning consultants, Authority Director 
Lawrence Cox estimates that the chances 
for getting his Title I program underway 


were advanced at least two years, 


: Craftmen, Ine 





Kauffman 





Cox 





Harrell 





Darden 


Norfolk’s giant-size redevelopment project 
is under the direction of the Norfolk Rede- 
velopment & Housing Authority, headed by 
Tax Lawyer Charles L. Kauffman. In 
Norfolk, they say that the whole program 
was Charlie Kauffman’s baby from the 
start. Lawyer Kauffman is inclined to 
pass off the credit among such people as the 
Authority’s hustling Executive Director 
Lawrence Cox, City Manager C. M. Harrell 
and Mayor Pretiow Darden. Close collab: 
oration between the Authority and city 
Hall has, in fact, been a key feature in 
pushing the program out of the paper stage. 
Says Kauffman: ‘This thing has been too 
big for any of us to adopt a prima-donna 
attitude.”’ 
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FOR PRODUCING STEAM 


THE MODERN 


Cleaver-Brooks 
_ MODEL LR 


NOW- A Better Boiler- 
Burner Unit to Utilize Today’s 





Low-Cost Fuels — Heavy Oil and Gas 


The Cleaver-Brooks Model LR is a “‘trail- 
blazer” in modern self-contained boiler 
design and construction. It makes more 
effective use of today’s low-cost fuels, 
(heavy oils and gas), and you are assured 
of better boiler performance. 


A Brief List of Notable Features: 


— the new Cleaver-Brooks rotary burner 
—simple — compact — precision ma- 
chined — perfect mechanical balance — 
fully automatic — provides unprecedent- 
ed flexibility in burning heavy fuel oils 
or industrial gases. 


— single low-speed, low-power consump- 
tion blower furnishes both primary and 
secondary air for combustion—less weight 


and space requirements — reduction in 
sound levels. 

—totally enclosed, drip and dust-proof 
panel for all major electrical controls. 
— electronic combustion safety devices, 
dual low water cutoffs — are standard 
equipment. 

— simplified design of combination gas- 
oil burner permits change-over from oil 
to gas or vice versa in less than a minute. 
— improved design of boiler furnace and 
liberal heating surfaces provide greatest 
economy with all fuels. 

—pboilers of all-welded construction — 


meet standards of A.S.M.E. boiler code 
and leading underwriters — burner ap- 





. . With the new 
Cleaver-Brooks Rotary Burner 


proved by recognized national agencies. 


The Cleaver-Brooks Model LR self- 
contained boilers are of a highly devel- 
oped four-pass fire tube design — tested 
and proved by factory and field experience 
on several thousand boilers of this type. 


Write for complete specifications, dimen- 
sion data, firing rates. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS 
COMPANY 
333 EAST KEEFE AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 7” 
Now Ready: Bulletin SG 142 con- / Mem 
tains detailed data and descrip- 


tion of the MODEL LR. Send for 
your copy today! 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





WINTER AND SUMMER AIR CONDITIONERS 
form single unit. 
Mueller’s new low boy gas fired furnace, the 108, 
can be purchased as an independent winter heat- 
ing unit or as part of a modular set-up for year- 
round air control. Three basic parts make up 
the latter arrangement: 1) the heat exchanger 
compartment; 2) a blower-filter; and 3) an elec- 
trically operated type 901 cooling section placed 
between the heat exchanger and return air com- 
partments. The design of the 901 allows for 


initial installation of the cooling cabinet section 
without the coil proper. When complete air con- 
ditioning is desired, the freon type coil is added 
and a condensing unit placed next to it or in a 
convenient remote location. There is no loss in 
operating efficiency nor installation economy 
since the cooling coil, delivering air at the same 
rate as the heating section, utilizes the same duct- 
work, Year round fuel and operating costs for 
a one-story five room test home in Illinois (heat- 
ing-cooling system cost $2,000 complete with 





Standard Sizes of New A.S.T.M. 
Serial 
A305-49 Table | 


and can now be ordered by number. 


The Ninth of a Series in the interest of more efficient use of steel...a vital American resource 






NOW... Available by Number in 


Thanks to A. S. T. M. specification A305-49, designers now have a more efficient 
bar for concrete reinforcement . . . one that provides increased anchorage 
which when properly used will give appreciable savings in steel and concrete. 
Advanced design Laclede Multi-Rib Reinforcing Bars exceed the A305-49 
specification. They are available in uniform round sections in all standard sizes 


TABLE | A.S.T.M. SERIAL DESIGNATION A305-49 
Dimensional Requirements for Deformed Steel Bars for Concrete Reinforcement 


























NOMINAL DIMENSIONS ROUND SECTIONS REQUIREMENTS OF DEFORMATIONS 
Bar No.| Unit Wt. | Diameter-inches| Cross Sectional | Perimeter Max. Avg. Min. Height | Max. Gap. 
ms Lbs. /Ft. Decimal Area Sq. Inches Spacing Inches Inches Inches { 
3 0.376 .375 0.11 1.178 0.262 0.015 0.143 
4 0.668 -500 0.20 1.571 0.350 0.020 0.191 
5 1.043 625 0.31 1.963 0.437 0.028 0.239 
6 1.502 750 0.44 2.356 0.525 0.038 0.286 
7 2.044 875 0.60 2.749 0.612 0.044 0.334 
8 2.670 1.000 0.79 3.142 0.700 0.050 0.383 
9* | 3.400 1.128 1.00 3.544 0.790 0.056 0.431 
10* | 4.303 1.270 1.27 3.990 0.889 0.064 0.487 
11* | 5.313 1.410 1.56 4.430 0.987 0.071 0.540 














and 1%” Sq. 







ers 





*These sections have the same weight and area as bars formerly known as 1” Sq., 1%” Sq. 


Chord of 122% of Nom. Perimeter. 
Bar numbers are based on number of Ye” included in the nominal diameter of the bar section, 


ACR | ; About specifing LACLEDE MULTI-RIB BARS on your jobs 


, & ATVI eek 
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— Write us — 


Louis Mo 























ducts) are estimated at $175. Heat loss for this 
particular house is about 55,000 Btu per hr, 
Other new Climatrol units of interest to build. 
ers of small houses and commercial buildings are 
Models 155 and 151. The first is a horizontal 
furnace designed for installation in attic or 
crawl space. It is especially adaptable in base. 
mentless dwellings. Available in 60,000 and 
90,000 Btu capacities, the 155 may be installed 





in perimeter, conventional forced air systems or 
used in multiples for zone control in large one- 
story houses. The 151 is a blower unit heater 
available in four sizes for store, office, school and 
other commercial applications. Both are approved 
by the American Gas Association. Features 
include all welded steel construction, tubular 
heat exchanger, large single port air shutter. 
Both have multiblade centrifugal blowers at the 
rear mounted on rubber to eliminate noise and 
vibration. They are equipped with heavy bottom 
support channels for setting, and have hanging 
brackets for suspended installation. 
Manufacturer: L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 2005 
W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


THERMOSTAT for all kinds of domestic heating 
systems works on time pattern. 
Lag and overshoot, common to most automatic 
heat controls, are minimized with a new type 
thermostat which is not immediately dependent 
upon temperature variations. Operating instead 
on a time pattern, the contro] mechanism mail 
tains a constant on-off rate of about five or 
cycles per hour in the normal range of heating 
weather. Outside weather changes are followed. 
however, by means of a very sensitive element 


which signals proportionately increased burning 
time within the five-six pattern during 4 cold 
(Continued on page 198) 

















IF THERE EVER WAS A REASON FOR NOT USING 
WALL TYPE FIXTURES, IT NO LONGER EXISTS! 
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Perfect Alignment \ 


IN ALL THREE DIRECTIONS — | 
Obtained with Exclusive Adjustment 
Features of Zurn Carriers... 

For the Suppet of Al Types nd Mae 


ee | 


a 





nstalled with 
‘provide a 
to the drain- 
are de- 
4 xture and 
hy wall space. 





fxtures achieve a higher standard of sanitation, and save maintenance 
clear, unobstructed floor areas, cleaning is quicker, easier, more 
heir use does not leave a building that is otherwise well planned and 
ilnerable to premature obsolescence. Wall type fixtures installed with 
ineered Carriers impart no damaging strain to the finished wall. 


Closet Fittings and Carriers are engineered to support wall type fixtures 
floor, free of the wall—safely, securely, and in permanent alignment. All 
¥ adjustments are simple; assembly and installation are fast—free of mis- 
ys and grief on the job. 


Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers are widely used in commercial, industrial 
istitutional buildings from coast to coast — for installation of all types and 
§ of wall closet bowls and wall type fixtures. Consult a Zurn representative 
mt wall fixture plumbing. 

. Wall type fixture plumbing marks a new era in sanitation. An irre- 
of several types of pressible trend cannot for long be denied! When, where and how to 


Engineered Carriers install wall type fixtures is thoroughly esented in the new Zurn 
pe urinals. With “Carrier Catalog and Handbook"’—virtually a manual for specifying, 


Ca , fixtures may ae 4 and installing wall type fixture plumbi Order a copy now! 
to any required You'll be needing it! No charge to architects pf engineers interested 
height from the floor. in wall type fixture plumbing. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. ‘oiisicn ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES JIN) All PRINCIPAL CITIES 





J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. « Plumbing Division, Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Please honor my request for the new Zurn Carrier Catalog and 
Handbook No. 50 for the installation of wall type fixtures. 





URN 


Pre-eminent Manufacturer of Sanitary Products for the Handbook and a 
Protection of Human Health and Modern Structures Carrier Catalog No. 50 


Name 











Please attach Coupon to your Business Letterhead. Form No.50-13 
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spell; conversely, off time periods are lengthened 
during mild weather. 

From 350,000 installations of the new thermo- 
stats made last year in all parts of the country, 
the manufacturer has found that—without added 
fuel consumption—more comfort and heating effi- 
ciency are achieved by shorter and more frequent 
burner operations than are achieved with the 
conventional type of thermostat which waits for 
a thermometer signal before switching the burner 
on or off, The Comfort Thermostat is said to 





4 


To increase its sensitivity, the time modulation 
Chronotherm has a heater plug mounted directly 
on the bi-metal element. The standard thermostat 
(in background) also operates on a time pattern. 





ECONOMICA 
SAFE AND CLEAN 





Specify 
Corruform 





2 ECONOMICAL—Light high-strength— ‘3. CLEAN—No cleanup on floors below, no 


100,000 psi—steel to take construction 
abuse. No sag or material waste, con- 
crete placed and finished by common 
practice on firm stable CORRUFORM. 


HIGHEST STANDARD—LOWEST COST— Patented 
floors and roofs sets new standards of appearance 
and safety. Corruform permits material and labor 


savings sufficient to reach minimum-cost joist 
construction. 


SEND FOR 
AIA FILE 
TODAY 
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SAFE—Light rigid sheets and attach- 
ments easily placed. A secure form for 
trades and concrete. No stretch or side 
pull on joists, beams or walls. 


CORRUFORM SPECIFICATION —Standard - weight 
Tough-Temper Corruform for concrete in joist Corruform with 2-3/16 inch wide 1/2 inch deep 


corrugations weighs .72 lbs. per sq. foot, has a 
guaranteed average strength of 100,000 psi and 
single-test minimum strength of 95,000 psi. 


- GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY @222iaeia5 


GRANITE CITY. ILLINOIS 












unsightly leakage, true and level. Bright 
decorative corrugated pattern for ex- 
posed ceilings, vinylprimed for paint- 
ing, or galvanized. 












“feel” a drop in temperature long before it is 
noticeable to room occupants, and when room 
temperature drops a fraction of a degree, will 
adjust the cycle. Room temperatures vary only 
slightly from the selected level. Prices on the 
manually set Acratherm and automatic Chrono. 
therm are, as for previous models, $11,99 and 
$34.90. 

Manufacturer: Minneapolis Honeywell Regu. 
lator Co., 2753 Fourth Ave., S, Minneapolis 8 
Minn. 


DEHUMIDIFIER for residential and small store 
use guards against effects of dampness, 
In the small store where excess air moisture 
raises corrosive havoc on merchandise and fy. 
tures, or in a home plagued with an ever damp 
basement laundry or playroom, Kelvinator’s com. 
pact plug-in air drier can be a protective as wel] 
as comfort-assuring device. This new appliance 
is said to remove as much as 3 gal. of moisture 
from the air every 24 hr. in a large basement 
recreation room. Made of steel and finished in 
durable gray enamel, the air drier is about 1 ft 
wide, less than 2 ft. tall and long. Major parts 
of the unit are a refrigerated coil, finned con 





denser, sealed refrigerating unit, fan and motor, 
and removable 10 qt. water container. Where 
facilities permit, a hose connected to a drail 
may be substituted for the drip pan. In oper® 
tion, the drier is connected to any 115 v, && 
outlet and the fan draws humid air across the 
coil. Cooled by refrigeration, the coil causes 
warm moist air to con- 
dense and the water left 
behind flows to the con- 
tainer, Retail price, in- 
cluding the manufac- 
turer’s five-year warran- 
ty on the refrigerating 
mechanism, is $149.95. 





Manufacturer: Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinatet 
Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
(Continued on page 200) 
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YOU can STOP RUST... PREVENT 
RUST...on any rustable metal surface 
with RUST-OLEUM. Every day, rust 
eats away on your metal tanks, build- 
ings, fences, stairs...everything metal 
inside and outside your plant. Yet, rust 
can be stopped and protection given 
economically with RUST-OLEUM. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
RUST-OLEUM has been proved under 
severe conditions of weather, fumes, 
salt air, salt spray, and other rust 
producing conditions. Railroads, ship- 
yards, builders, refiners. ..nationally 
known users* in almost every field of 
industry... have found RUST-OLEUM 
the economical way to stop rust and 
prevent further rust. Architects, 
builders, engineers, maintenance men 
now specify RUST-OLEUM for primer, 
“shop coat’’, and finish coats. 
RUST-OLEUM adds extra life to 
metal buildings, equipment and other 
metal surfaces and can be applied 
over already rusted surfaces without 





RUST-OLEUM 





extensive surface 
preparation. Yet, 
RUST-OLEUM costs no 
more than most guality materials. 

RUST-OLEUM not only protects — 
it beautifies as well! RUST-OLEUM 
is available in a large selection of 
colors including aluminum and white. 
It spreads evenly...and dries free of 
brushmarks in 4 to 12 hours, depend- 
ing on conditions, to a tough, pliable 
film that protects against rust. 

Be sure you get only genuine RUST- 
OLEUM for positive protection against 
rust! Specify RUST-OLEUM to your 
contractor or architect on any new 
construction, remodeling or mainte- 
nance work. 

RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold 
by leading industrial distributors in 
all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. See Sweets for complete 
catalog and nearest source of supply, 
or write us direct for complete infor- 
mation. *Names on reqzest 


CORPORATION 








2504 OAKTON STREET 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
























































































































PRODUCT NEWS 





RECESSED LIGHT FIXTURES are pre-framed to 
tae cut instaliation costs. 


on the fixture’s side. Even under most difficult 
conditions the insulation material in the box 
keeps heat below the 60° limit for rubber cov- 
ered wire. 

Secondly—packed complete with junction box, 
bar hangers and all items necessary for the elec- 
trician—the units need no plaster frame. Saving 
in time alone is estimated at an hour for each 
fixture. Furthermore the junction box, reached 
in most recessed installations only by removing 
the fixture box, is easily accessible, Contractor's 
prices on Kirlin recessed incandescent fixtures 





Packaged assembly of the manufacturer’s re- 
cessed incandescent fixtures is said to save more 
than $2 on each lighting unit installed. Two 
4 main features mark this line. First, the usual 
| Underwriter’s requirement of 4 ft. of asbestos 
covered wire running to a junction box 1 ft. 
from the fixture above the ceiling has been sup- 
planted by rubber covered wire running directly 
to the fixture from an insulated junction box 
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Bi of various sizes range from about $7 to $42, The 
; Y new fixtures carry the Underwriters’ label. 
ek Manufacturer: The Kirlin Co., 3435 E, Jefferso 
i Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
i it SPRAY GUN, designed for accuracy, can be 
+ handled comfortably for long periods. 
Making it easier to spray paint accurately, this 
a new gun is an effective device for the production 
. a : ‘ 
a Ba line painting techniques now being adopted in 
oy i . 
eh the building industry. The GAT-2’s nozzle, ad 
; ey justed by turning a screw at the back of the gun 
a (where it cannot interfere with spray or spray- 
+ er’s fingers) may be used to direct pattems 
ry varying from a 2 in. disc to a swath | ft. wide. 
if The photograph at right illustrates a target being. 
painted with a GAT-2 
gun. Working on low 
t pressure, the gun re- 
duces air consumption 
’ and, consequently, fumes 
i and paint waste. An 
'‘* operator wearing bulky 
B gloves can manipulate 
‘ ; Bive lines of this schematic drawing, developed from authen- ON HEE oe REDS te EN the GAT-2’s four finger 
4 tic plumbing riser diagram, indicate where Clow “IPS"* Clow “irs” unmecdea! Cast an Pat mei . e 
if (threaded) Cast tron Pipe was used on complete replace- —‘eplocements in the University Club, trigger comfortably for 
; ti ment job of downspout, waste, vent and soil pipes in the Fa ok emearanie~ ee ea I long periods without fa- ~ 
He University Club, Chicago, to assure a century or more of service. Architects meeaeies &:Rbee & Burgee tigue. He can project a stream of atomized 
Bie material 6 ft. beyond his paintbrush reach, As 
2 Phe Ordinary piping in a plumbing system subject to alternating “wet and dry” con- CLOW “IPS” CAST IRON PIPE CAN BE ° “ee Sad geek cae caren ae 
a ditions, almost immediately following installation starts the battle against nature's in other similar units, apes lines carry 00 
Be destructive force — corrosion. This was illustrated in the above case, where some pressed air and the paint to the gun. The spray 
Be of the original pipe had entirely disintegrated, due to rust. During the last four un. which sells for $33. is said to be flexible 
bt te years, M. J. Corboy & Co., Plumbing Contractors, replaced over a mile of vent- veil we tee 8 Aes : a oa 
: stacks, waste lines, downspouts and soil pipe with Clow “IPS” (threaded) Cost enough for use on all kinds of surface painting 
é i, Iron Pipe . ... thus assuring a century or more of trouble-free service. An interest- operations where accurate control and adjust 
ee ike ing point to note is that they were able to do this tremendous overall replace- : lesirabl 
ae it ment job without disturbing the building's occupants. teeaigiesiaaiend : : ‘o.. 390 Park 
% 4 Clow “IPS” Cast Iron Pipe is available with plain or threaded ends in 3, 4, 5, Manufacturer: Eclipse Air Brush Co., 
ik 6, 8 ond 10” sizes in 18’ random lengths. Also furnished with integral caulking Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 
iP bell on one end (other end plain) in 18’ random lengths and 4, 6 and 8” sizes. 
= i on the job, with ordinary y 
| Wy tools of the piping trade. HORIZONTAL WATER HEATERS may be tine 
it *“IPS"" is iron pipe size O.D. directly to taps, eliminating long water 
i JAMES B. cLow & SONS sade thish the aiuia ae cies wee 
i ss ers is about the same as other automatic eleet 
i - 201-299 North Talman Avenue icago 1 i ; i 
Wy F iin Wont end their National Cast tron Pipe units- 41% gal. per hr. on a 100° rise per ! 
ie COE eee MeSeae; watts—these octagon-shaped models are fi 
} ti subsidiaries : : : 
a Oddy-Vabve Co.. Waserterd, How York; cated for installation direct to hot water taps 
is lowa Valve Co., Oskaloosa, lowe. 
(Continued on page 202) 
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U. S. Patent No. 2428307 


STEEL*-FACING 





y eee A FINISH GUARANTEED 
/ TO BE THE SAME—20 YEARS 


WHAT IS MIRAWAL? 


Mirawal is a surface finishing material with a genuine 
porcelain-on-steel facing, designed for both interior 
and exterior use. The desirable qualities of glass are 
combined with the structural strength of steel to pro- 
duce facings that are easy and economical to kee 
clean . . . facings that are durable, highly ek 
resistant, with a colorful, fireproof, lifetime finish. 

The vitreous porcelain pare of Mirawal is fused 
to specially prepared steel at temperatures up to 
1600° F. The porcelain-on-steel sheet is then lami- 
nated to 4%” Masonite Hardboard backing—produc- 
ing a sturdy material with an inseparable facing. 

Exterior Mirawal is manufactured to the same care- 
ful specifications as the interior facing material. It is 


TawG 


Sn nw UIN E 


PORCELAIN | 


FROM TODAY! 


then reinforced and waterproofed with rigid sheets 
of 28-gauge galvannealed steel inseparably laminated 
to the back of the Masonite core. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MIRAWAL: 


Mirawal will not fade, depreciate, peel or discolor. 
The surface is impervious to moisture, odors, ordinary 
household acids, oils, grease and solvents. There are 
no cleaning problems whatsoever connected with 
Mirawal. Stains or chemicals that might splash onto 
the surface are easily removed with a damp cloth, 
with no defacing stains remaining on the surface. 

Wherever permanent, eye-catching beauty is desired, 
with low-cost maintenance, Mirawal offers many ad- 
vantages at a reasonable cost. If you would like a 
sample of Interior and/or Exterior Mirawal with 
folder giving complete specifications, write us. We 
will be glad to send them to you. 


Mirawal is ideal for Interior application in Hospital Corridors ;.. Operating Rooms... Toilet Rooms... Emergency 
Rooms...and for the Exteriors as well as Interiors of Super Markets... Restaurants... Theaters... Dairies... 
Meat Markets... Bakeries... Food Processing Plants... Candy Shops... Schools...Railway and Bus Stations. 


BALTIMORE PORCELAIN STEEL CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 928-C 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








so eliminate the heat loss 
of long connecting pipes. 
Recovery provided the 
consumer, therefore, is 
actually faster than that 
of remotely located heat- = a 

ers. Operative and installation costs are reduced. 
Other features are: immersion type heating ele- 
ment; heavy gauge steel tank galvanized inside 
and out; 2% in. of mineral wool insulation: 














A 
convenient outside thermostat. A 20 gal. Hiput 
lists at $79.95; 30 gal. at $99.95. Other Hiput 
heaters come in 5, 6, 10 and 12 gal. capacities. 
Discounts are allowed contractors on quantity 
orders. 

Manufacturer: Ronan & Kunzl, Inc., Hiput Div.., 
502 S. Kalamazoo Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


WATER SOFTENER with up-flow action is mod- 
erately priced. 


Permutit’s new water conditioning unit consists 
of a plastic lined tank filled with high capacity 
organic zeolite. Although the easily installed 
appliance stands only 46 | 
in, high and is but 9 in. 
in diameter, it is said to 
have a softening capacity 
equal to or _ surpass- 
ing many larger models. 
Rate of softened water 
flow at 25 lbs. pressure 
is 10 gal. per min.; 20 
gal. at 100 lb. Electri- 
cally operated, the unit 
is serviced by turning a 
switch every two weeks 
at which time a 10 lb. 
bag of salt is added. The 
manufacturer estimates 
that softened water can 
save a family more than 
$100 a year in soap con- 
sumption, water heater 
fuel and repairs neces- 
sitated by hard scale { 
formed inside plumbing. The unit is priced at 
$195 f.o.b. Birmingham, Conn. 
Manufacturer: The Permutit Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 206) 
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WirneDor. 


FOR YOUR OUT-SWUNG 
WOOD CASEMENT 
WINDOW INSTALLATIONS 


The three Win-Dor devices shown below are 
the elements that help assure client satisfac- 
tion with your out-swung wood casement 
window installations. Each one performs 
a specific important function — and does it 
better! Together, they furnish the most satis- 
factory control that quality manufacture and 
the engineering experience of almost half a 
century can provide. 


See Sweet's file = for details. 


Series 48 "'Snugger"’ Closer: 
Reaches out and pulls casement tight 
at top. Automatic closing and release. 
Furnished in steel or brass, with 6 or 
8-Ib. spring. Reversible. 





— “Snuggers” also available to 


= == provide automatic closing of 


- doors — especiaily cabinet and 
wardrobe doors where ‘‘whip” is 
encountered. Eliminates latching 
devices. No mortising. 


Series 75 
Extension Hinges: 
Provide 4” clear 
ance between 
open sash and frame 
to permit cleaning ow 

glass from within the room: Re 
inforce sash corners. 
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Series 30 Wood Case- 


























detailing, and when con 

____ under stool, eliminates all hard- 
—— ware obstruction above it. Over- 
size 3%” bronze worm, bronse 
bushing. Steel arm, channel, and 
integrated housing. 


Ask Your Builders’ Hardware Man 


The Casement Hardware C0. 


406 N. Wood S$t., Dept. E, Chicago 22, Illinois 





ig al ment Operator (reversible): 
j (4 = l Permits close housing for oe 
Mies 
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For many years intensive research on 
the cause and prevention of leaky brick 
walls has been conducted by various or- 
ganizations and individuals, and much vital 
information has been gathered. 


Most authorities agree that workmanship 
is the most important thing involved, but 
until now, no one has attempted to explain 
and illustrate the difference between good 
and bad workmanship. 


“Type of Workmanship Recommended to 
Secure Dry Brick Walls” does just that. 
In it, a recognized authority on brickwork 
has compiled 16 pages of proven informa- 
tion — explanations and recommendations 
—96 color illustrations. It is a major 


i ies | 





contribution to good building. It is not an 
advertisement for our product, Brixment. 
It is published as a service to the building 
trades. It will be sent free to any architect, 
contractor, bricklayer or dealer who is 
interested in water-tight masonry. 


Use the coupon to secure your copy. No 
obligation of any sort. 


— ee ee eee Se Pee ee 


Louisville Cement Co., Incorporated 
300 Guthrie Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of “Type of Workmanship Recommended to Secure 


Dry Brick Walls.” 
ENS aLe Sees, RO ES FO 
a tiecenensetiores ae FS 
Raa MS A EEE 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





PLASTIC TILE is popularly priced. 


This fabric backed plastic floor tile is being 
marketed at 30 cents per sq. ft., not installed. 
Made of nonporous vinyl, the Flor-Ever tiles are 
said to be greaseproof as well as acid, alkali and 
fire resistant. They have a “self-sheen” and so 
do not require waxing for appearance, or as a 
protective coat. The tiles are made in 9 in. 
squares in 15 marbleized patterns. Solid color 
borders 9 in. wide and 1 in. stripping are also 


available. Installation is made with ordinary 
linoleum cement, 

Manufacturer: Delaware Floor Products, Inc., 
295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


PLASTIC CARPETING with embossed surface 
is practical, attractive floor covering. 

A vinyl flooring material with a textured surface 

and fabric backing, Vinatred is highly practical 

for store, hotel, hospital applications—wherever 

there is constant foot traffic. Laid over a sponge 








See What You Can Do 
With MENGEL WALL CLOSETS! 


he beautiful birch “panelled” wall in 

this bedroom is actually formed of 
three prefabricated wall closets. The panel 
at the left of the open closet is one side 
of a hall closet; the panel at the right 
is the back of a closet serving the second 
“bedroom. They (and several others) pro- 
vide more storage space in this $9,250 
home, at no increase in costs, by better 
utilization of interior space and by 
eliminating cumbersome wood-stud closet 
walls, 


Adjustable shelves and rods are easily 
rearranged to make whatever proportion 
of “shelf space” and “hanging space” 
is required. Top compartment for semi- 
permanent storage. Sliding doors save 
living space— move smoothly on ball- 
bearing hangers in aluminum tracks. 
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SEE OUR 
CATALOG IN 


Mengel Wall Closets, either in birch or 

prime-coated for painting, are available in 

a variety of widths and interior arrange- 

ments. Shipped K.D. with front frames 

and doors assembled and all hardware 

included. Easily and quickly installed. Mail 
the coupon, today! 


Oe ee 
Cabinet Division—Dept. AF-4 

THE MENGEL COMPANY 

1122 Dumesnil St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 
mation about Mengel Wall Closets and 
Closet Fronts. 
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rubber cushion it is as comfortable as it is dura. 
ble and good looking. The material is available 
in 36 in. rolls and sells for less than good wool 
carpeting and many other types of plastic floor 
coverings: $3.90 per sq. yd. for the medium 
gauge; $5.27 for the heavy gauge. Besides eight 





stock colors—both brilliant, and dark tones— 
and three patterns, Vinatred may be custom 
ordered in any desired color. Maintenance jg 
simple. It can be either mopped as tile or yacy. 
umed as a rug. Like other plastic floorings jt 


is flame resistant; ac- 
cording to the manufac- 
turer it will not buckle, 
crack or chip and does 
not need waxing. Unlike 
most other carpeting, 
Vinatred is mothproof, 
highly resistant to severe ete 
abrasive wear, and can be scrubbed without fear 
of discoloration. 
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Manufacturer: Southbridge Plastics, Inc., 470 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


HIDDEN LATCH opens under finger pressure. 


Having positive catch and release action, the 
Tutch-Latch is a versatile and convenient piece 





of hardware for small cabinet doors. Invisible 
from outside the door, the latch is released by 
a light touch of the finger, wrist or elbow, and 
the door pops open. No knob or pulls are re 
quired. Tutch-Latch is installed with the strike 
part on the door and the catch mechanism fas 
tened inside the shelf or, if there is sufficient 






overhang on door panel, beneath the shelf. Retail 
price is 60 cents. 

Manufacturer: Phillips Tutch-Latch Co., 40 Ex. 
change P1., New York 5, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Piewins and candy notwithstanding—any self-respecting 
watchdog bristles when a stranger comes to call. And given 
the same responsibility, people are just as suspicious of 
anything strange or new. It’s a normal reflex for anybody 
who’s standing guard over an important trust. 

That’s one reason why every new idea in building (or 
any other business ) has a hard time getting past the watch- 
dogs, no matter how beguiling it looks. 

You Forum readers are pretty tough customers your- 
selves. You’ve seen too many unknown products belie their 
bright prospects. Before you stick your neck out to use a 


new product, you insist on seeing the tests. And even then 





you like to feel that all the others who share your decisions 
have had a chance to learn something about the product. 

Advertising gives them that chance, even if they haven’t 
the time to conduct their own investigations. For just as 
Forum’s editorial pages introduce new building ideas to 
every branch of the industry, so the ads in the Forum 
spread the facts about new products to architects, builders, 
owners, lenders, suppliers—to all the different watchdogs 
who have a voice in buying decisions. 

Helping you to win support for your product decisions 
is one of the important ways in which advertising serves 
you— Forum advertising in particular, for Forum is the 
building magazine which crosses all professional lines to 
cover all the people you want informed. 

It works both ways, of course. For together you ForuM 
readers buy more building products than any other group 
in America—and keeping all of you informed is the most 
important objective a building products manufacturer 


could have. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








ELECTRIC RANGE has tuckaway storage space. 


Westinghouse has turned out a full size gas 
range of unique design, A knee-hole desk appear- 
ance is suggested by a U-shaped chrome tubing 
ieg on the righthand side and placement of both 
oven and storage drawer on the left. Thus, with- 
out sacrificing utility, the range is suitable 
for the small kitchen. Carrying a list price of 
$159.95, the Rancho is 38 in. wide and has two 
8 in. and two 6 in. surface units with Tel-A- 
Glance controls. It also features automatic oven 





The homemaker may store a wastebasket 
or kitchen stool beneath the Rancho. 
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FROST BANK BLDG. -° 


Low Cost, 
Long Life 





bine 


with AZROCK asphalt tile 


School floors must be durable—but 
that doesn’t mean that they must be 
drab, noisy or expensive. 
AZROCK Asphalt Tile is tough 
and durable; its through-and- 
through colors give lifetime service 
under heavy traffic; it is available in 
a assortment of color patterns; 
and is easily maintained. 
For classrooms, halls, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums and offices AZROCK 
is ideal; for laboratories, kitchens 


“See Sweet's Architectural . . 
dealer ...or write direct to Dept. A. 


Makers of AZROCK and AZPHLEX Asphalt Tile aX 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Prez a2 
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. call your nearest AZROCK-AZPHLEX 


and other areas where the danger of 
grease damage is present, premium- 
quality AZPHLEX offers maximum 
resistance to greases, alkalis, alco- 
hols and acid solutions. 


Before you specify floor sur- 
facings, get the complete 
AZROCK-AZPHLEX story 
—you'll be surprised at how 
much quality your client’s 
flooring dollar will buy! 























heat control and a convenience outlet for kitchen 
appliances, 

Manufacturer: Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


HOME REFRIGERATOR defrosts automatically, 


A fully automatic rapid defrost system has been 
incorporated in Westinghouse’s new 9.6 cu, ft. 
home refrigerator-freezer combination. Ordin. 
arily, accumulated frost acts as insulation and 
makes it difficult to maintain proper tempera- 
tures, This Frost Free system is said to remove 
all frost from refrigerator and freezer walls 
before it can build up, and dispose of it by 
quick evaporation. The defrosting cycle is auto- 
matically set in motion every 60th time the door 
is opened (average daily usage). Equipped with 
a germicidal lamp and shelves which may be ar- 
ranged to suit the family’s particular needs, the 
ADA-96 lists at $399.95, 

Manufacturer: Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


UTILITY CABINETS added to kitchen line. 
Two of the four cabinets recently introduced by 
Mullins are open shelf base units, one with 
three quarter round shelves (pictured below) 
and the other with half round shelves, These 
handy units fit against the side of a standard 
36 in. high base cabinet, The half round also 
may be used at the end of a breakfast bar, The 
quarter round mode] is 18 in. wide along the wall 
and 24 in. deep. A chromed tube extends through 
the shelves as added support and decoration. 
Retail price is approximately $50. 

The cabinet with revolving shelves costs about 
$76. It utilizes the corner space in an L-shaped 
kitchen storage arrangement. Each of its three 
circular shelves is 221% in. in diameter, and to 
tates on a center shaft which operates on ball- 





bearings. No matter how heavily loaded, the 
shelves will turn at a finger touch, Each has # 
34 in. flange to prevent stored items from slipping 
off, and the semicircular rear panel conforms t0 
shelf curvature to prevent goods from becoming 
stuck in the back. Diagonal front of this cabinet 
is 101% in. wide. The fourth base cabinet has 4 
(Continued on page 214) 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


LITERATURE SHOWING AND ANALYZING 
LARGE-SCALE BUILDING PROJECTS 


AVAILABLE ON nr ie Tf" 
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HEAT 


Ork. + GAS + COAL 


TWAKEM SAENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION 
The Timhon-Detret Axte Company - Michegen 
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Multi-Stop Electric Traction 


DUMB WAITER 


SAFE + DEPENDABLE - ECONOMICAL 
SERVICE 


Where There Are 3 or More Landings to be Served 


PROVED IN PERFORMANCE . . . by thousands of installa- 
tions operating successfully from coast-to-coast — in 
hospitals, hotels, restaurants, clubs, libraries, schools, 
stores and other commercial, institutional and industrial 
buildings. 


ENGINEERED FOR THE JOB 
Sedgwick Multi-Stop Dumb 
Waiters embody the most ad- 
vanced electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering features and 
sre designed and built to meet 
the highest standards of de- 

operation, low-cost 
maintenance and finished 
appearance. 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
With momentary pressure push 
buttons at each landing open- 






























wse” signal lights to expedite 
efficient use of equipment. 

Type “SL” Combina- 
tion Door Locks and Switches . 
are provided for hoistway 
doors to prevent opening of 
any door, except that at which 
the cor is at rest——thus the 


trol system include reverse 


phase relay, overload relay and 
non-interference relay. 


COMPLETE SEDGWICK LINE 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 
in addition to the Sedgwick 
Multi-Stop Electric Traction Dumb Waiter, Sedgwick also 
builds the Roto-Waiter, designed especially for two-stop 
service—such as under-counter, back bar, or similar limited 
space installations. Other Sedgwick Dumb Waiters—includ- 
ing both electrically and manually operated types—are 
likewise available in a wide range of sizes and capacities. 
Steel towers and enclosures can be supplied where desir- 
able. Specify, too, Sedgwick Steel Dumb Waiter Doors for 
complete satisfaction. 


Write for lilustrated Booklet AF4 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





pull down door which reveals a large flour or 
vegetable storage bin, 

Counter work surfaces for all Youngstown 
sinks and cabinets are available in ten colors. 
Cusheen, a wear resistant viny] material has re- 
placed linoleum in current models. Also, all door 
and drawer fronts in the Youngstown line now 
are made entirely from dies. Sharp corners are 
eliminated and amore pleasing contour achieved. 
Manufacturer: Mullins Mfg. Corp., Warren. 
Ohio. 


LAVATORIES with convenient storage space 
are smartly styled. 
Storage cabinets, generous sized lavatory, and 
convenient dressing table are combined in the 
LaVanity, This compact bathroom unit provides 
two storage compartments with a drawer above 
on each side of the lavatory. Beneath the wash 
basin, finished in acid resistant porcelain enamel, 
is a roomy compartment for bathroom supplies 
and soiled clothes. The LaVanity is 45 in. wide, 
20 in. deep and 32 in. high. It has a suggested 





list price of $137.50 including faucet and drain. 
Designed for smaller bathrooms, the LaVette 
has a large lavatory and a totally enclosed stor- 
age cabinet. This model measures 181 in. wide, 
16% in. deep and 32 in. high. It retails at $37. 
Both lavatories have plastic laminate tops. 


Manufacturer: U.S. Porcelain Enamel] Co., 4634 
E. 52nd Drive, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
VANITY-LAVATORY COMBINATION is com- 


pactly designed for small bathroom. 
Listing for $119, the Lavanet serves as dressing 
table, lavatory and medicine cabinet. Its top 
drawer holds a four section tray for toiletries. 
The second drawer is a built-in medicine cabinet 
with horizontal racks for easy access. A hidden 
latch safeguards curious 4 
youngsters from its con- 
tents. The lower com- 
partment has _ storage 
space for towels and a 
receptacle for used fa- 
cial tissues. Other fea- 
tures include a_ towel 
bar, concealed plumbing, 
comfortable knee room 
and chromed faucets. The vanity top is covered 
with plastic in either a blue linen or mother of 
pearl pattern. Overall dimensions are 314% in. 
high x 23% in. wide x 36% in. long. 
Manufacturer: Beauty Queen Div., Toledo Desk 
& Fixture Co., Maumee, Ohio. 
(Technical Literature, page 220) 
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SPECIFICATION 

FOUNDATION 
WALLS Gywom Bee 
ROOF Asphsits 
WINDOWS 
DOORS ¢ rune 
wasn L 


HEATING: TEM 


Yes — regardless of house size — 
or budget limitations, you can 
include the luxury of automatic heat—thanks — 
to the TEMCO Gas Floor Furnace! 


And—in addition to making completely auto. y 
matic heat available to every home builder— _ 
a@ TEMCO gas floor furnace actually permits 
you fo cut Oy costs and save valuable — 
floor space, too. 4 


A TEMCO requires no basement, no costly 
excavating —just 255s" overall. 


A TEMCO fits right into the floor—no viility 4 
room necessary. 


THESE TEMCO FEATURES ASSURE 
DEPENDABLE LASTING PERFORMANCE! 


e Triple coated outer jacket. 

@ Rust proof burner ports. 

@ Porcelain enamel heat chamber. 

@ Reputation for quality and 
dependability. 


The TEMCO name is all that is required to assure the home builder 
of low cost, low operating costs and trouble-free performance. 





TEMCO’S 
Porcelain Enamel Heat Chamber 
Carries a 20 Year 
Warranty. 


aunt Oh Suns > 
Fevarved by © 
‘Good Housekeeping 


FP aoveanace 1S 


TEMCO 
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; TEMCO, INC, DIVISION B. 203 

1 4104 PARK AVE. NASHVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 

; Please forward complete specifications on TEMCO Gas 

' Floor Furnaces ! 

' 

; Name — 
' 

| Firm Name ——_—_——— 
' 

: Address en 
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More about 


ARCHITECTS 
HOME BUILDERS 
and the MODEL T 


Supplement to the May 1950 
Architectural FORUM—The Magazine of Building 


T HESE 12 pages of letters (we are sorry even 12 pages can hold less than 
half the total) measure the interest stirred by Forum’s Architect and 
Builder editorial last month.* 


More important, however, they shed considerable light on the prob- 
lems that must be faced when the AIA committee sits down with the 


home builders’ representatives to work out a new basis of cooperation and 
cémpensation. 


Few architects, the letters show, question the futility of asking a full 
fee on house designs repeated again and again with minor variations. 
Few builders defend their past penny folly in thinking $10 enough to 
pay for the plans for a $10,000 house. But between these obvious ex- 


tremes the unanimity fades and a fair number of peeves and problems 
appear. 


Some of these problems are real; some are trifling. All will be the 
better for a frank airing. In fact, an airing may be all that is needed to 
clear them away. 

To us the only important questions are these: 


1. Do the builders realize how much the architects can contribute to the 
builders’ own future prosperity and progress? 

2. Do the architects realize that in half a generation the merchant builder 
has brought the Industrial Revolution to the American home? 

The builders have opened a whole new mass market for the architects 
—a market of 600,000 or more houses a year. But the builder who thinks 
he can get along without a good architect is in for the same rude awaken- 
ing as came to Henry Ford, who eventually found the public would not 
take his designless Model T at any price. 


Like Henry Ford, the builders have developed many new ways of 
streamlining production and have put many operations on the assembly 
line. The architects have much to learn from them about the economies 
and economics of mass production. 


But again like Mr. Ford, the builders are turning out far too many 
Model T’s. Some are already finding their Model T’s unsellable. ‘The 
others will soon make the same discovery. 

Last fall an architectless Florida builder put up 20 more of the boxes- 
with-holes that he had been selling right along, was shocked to find no 
one would buy them even when he cut the price. An architect offered to 
design a new model for him, waiving any architectural fee and taking a 
small sales commission instead. The architect-designed houses cost Jess 
to build, but FHA gave them a higher appraisal. They are now selling 
faster than they can be erected at a higher price than the architectless 
boxes—several of which are still going begging. 

Too many builders still think the architect’s fee must come out of their 
own profits. A truer statement would be that, as the shortage-compelled 
demand for Model T houses dries up, the builder’s profits will depend 
on how good an architect he employs, on whether he can now improve 
his design as much as he has already improved his construction methods, 
on what his architect can do to improve his site planning, his orientation, 
and a thousand and one details that add to the livability of his houses, 
and pride purchasers can take in them. 

Home builder Coogan is right when he says it takes more skill, more 
knowledge, and more time to design a builder’s house for quantity pro- 
duction than to design a larger house for a single owner. Well designed 
houses cost no more to build than poor ones—and they sell far better. 
The builder needs the architect as much as the architect needs the 
builder, and heaven knows the public needs both. 


* For the benefit of those who came in late, Forum's April editorial and the com- 
ments of NAHB’s President Coogan and AIA’s President Walker are reproduced 
on the last pages of this supplement. 








ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 

I am completely in accord with the spirit of your efforts. 
I am not quite so loud in my praise of the merchant builder. 

A proper understanding between builder and architect is 
necessary if the public and this good country of ours are to 
get what they are entitled to. I could go further and say, 
before the “Master Builders” and the Real Estate Specu- 
lators completely wreck the American scene. 

Architects, unfortunately, do understand the problem. I 
believe the average architect is willing to work for anyone 
who will deal fairly with him. 

Your merchant-builder could feel very sorry for himself 
if it were not for the fact that architects do design a few 
buildings for him to look at. 

A simple solution to the problem lies in simple means: 
1. Pick the right architect (there are many of them)—not 

the cheapest. 
2. Projects that involve large expenditure should not ignore 
the right to a just fee. 
3. Ideas that are worth money to the builder should be 
worth money to the architect. 
4. Give the architect a proper voice in the project develop- 
ment, 
Pau. Tuiry, Architect 
Seattle, Wash. 


Forum: 

This is a subject which has needed attention for a long 
time and I am glad to see that the NAHB and the AIA are 
willing to “talk turkey.” What needs to be emphasized is 
that the smal] house problem is not a small problem. It is 
not only difficult to solve on an equitable basis for both 
builders and architects, but it is multiplied seven hundred 
thousand times according to your figures of last year. 

The letter by Thomas P. Coogan puts the problem very 
clearly. I agree with Ralph Walker that more attention 
should be paid to site planning in developments, but this is 
not the whole story. I hope that these forthcoming delibera- 
tions will not bog down with the question of architects’ re- 
munerations because unquestionably the architect can con- 
tribute not only design, but perhaps some ideas that would 
reduce construction costs. 

Hue Srussins, Jr., Architect 
Lexington, Mass. 
Forum: 

Your article is a fair description of the situation in this 
area, although the N.W. Plan Institute of the Twin Cities 
shows that the architects here are not insensitive to the small 
house problem. I feel Mr. Coogan’s approach is practical 
and concur in Mr. Walker’s statement. 

I will turn this proof over to the chairman of our Chapter’s 
Public Relations Committee with instructions to meet with 
our Committee on Fees and the local Home Builders Asso- 
ciation representatives to initiate study and discussion pend- 
ing the study on a national basis. 

P. C. Berrensurc, President 
St. Paul Chapter, AlA 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Forum: 
On Tuesday, April 25th, there was a meeting of staff mem- 
bers of The Institute and the NAHB preparatory to a recom- 


mendation regarding the reactivation of a former joint 
Committee of AIA and NAHB. 


My personal comment is that it is difficult to arrive at any 
reliable percentage figure regarding architectural services of 
merchant builders since most of the stock plans must have 
been provided originally by an architect of some kind. In 
spite of the repetitive and indirect procedures, some of the 
architects’ ideas and thinking do survive. Also many of 
these plans are made by young men who, although not 
licensed architects, are nevertheless architecturally trained. 
Your issue will do a great service in helping the profession 
and the builders to regularize, improve and increase archi- 
tectural services in this field. 


Wa ter A. Taytor, Director 
Department of Education & Research 
American Institute of Architects 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forum: 

*At a boy! Hit ’em even harder. I mean both builders and 
architects. And keep pounding away at them. Maybe they 
will finally see the light. 

BenJAMIN H. Wuinston, Architect 
Whinston & Whinston 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Your editorial and the letters from Coogan and Walker 
interest me very much, especially as they involve the ques- 
tion of a fair fee, not a percentage on cost, as the only 
reasonable payment. . . . 

R. Cuipston Sturcis, Architect 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Forum: 

What is so painful to me is that both builders and archi- 
tects fail to develop interesting and harmonious communities 
for people to live in. The architect has his nose to the 
grindstone and sees only the house—he is more obsessed 
with style; and the builder with a quick turnover—the 
future be damned. The good examples of the development 
of charming communities in the past are passed off as old- 
fashioned. Our country is going to be left with acres and 
acres of monotonous boxes. The art of developing delight- 
ful communities is not recognized. Freedom of expression 
is more important than the cooperative blending of shape, 
form and color. The architect, it seems to me, should 
design new communities contributing variety and beauty, 
otherwise he is not fulfilling his obligation as a professional 
man. It requires more than a good site plan. It requires 
a grouping of interesting forms—not just a repetition of 
one, two or three types. 

I am thinking of some of the early towns developed in 
England about 1900 to 1910, a housing development of the 
First World War by Percy, Shaw & Hepburn; some of the 
mill towns of the 1830’s approximately, and the ideas that 
Williamsburg has given us—but remain unheeded because 
we are so style-conscious. These areas live and retain their 
values and do not pass into slums. 


CAMERON CxiarK, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Why be so damn morbid about it? Cheer up! Let’s give 
architects credit for designing about 150,000 houses last 
year. Maybe more next year. Huh? 


Joseru B, ReyNno.ps, Architect 
Houston, Texas 
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BUILDERS: 


Forum: 
I am in full accord with the suggestions which you out- 
lined. Actually, I believe few builders realize the advantage 
of good design. . .. 
Joseru B. Haversticx, Secretary 
National Association of Home Builders 
Washington, D. C. 

Forum: 

... This is an extremely good article, and the suggestions 
made should lead to a better understanding between the 
architect and the merchant builder. 

I am not exagerating when I say our company has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for architectural services. 
We were one of the first companies in the country to insist 
that purchasers of lots, even for smal] homes, must bring in 
to our office for our approval plans prepared by an architect. 
I do realize, however, that there have been many cases where 
homeowners were called upon to spend unneeded sums be- 
cause of the lack of appreciation of dollar value by the 
architect and also many cases where an owner moved into a 
house of poor proportions that at no extra cost could have 
been made attractive by proper architectural advice. 

Therefore, a better understanding between architect and 
merchant builder would be a fine thing for both the industry 
and for our cities, 

J. C. Taytor, President 

J. C. Nichols, Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Forum: 

The ideas expressed in your April issue .. . are undoubted- 
ly of the utmost importance to the home builder today. 

We felt that these ideas should be passed on to our mem- 
bers, so we reprinted them in our Bulletin and sent them to 
our entire membership. . . . 

FREDERICK C. KRACKE 
Executive Vice President 
General Contractors Association of 
Contra Costa County, Inc. 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Forum: 

I have had this same trouble referred to in your article by 
not being able to make satisfactory arrangement with local 
experienced architects. 

I finally compromised by hiring young graduates just out 
of college. This entailed a lot of work on our part, but it was 
certainly better than trying to build houses without the aid 
of an architect. I therefore fully agree with the subject as 
outlined in your article. 

Grorce S, CLARKE 
Clarke & Clarke, Contractors 
° Savannah, Ga. 


ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 


You have done a favor to the entire building industry in 
focusing your spotlight on the fact that the average small 
house has no benefit of an architect. 

Of course, architectural fees for mass-produced houses 
should be on a royalty basis—perhaps an initial fee plus 
a small royalty on each subsequent use of the original de- 
sign. The architect’s charges for the redevelopment of each 
original design to fit sites, new materials and new condi- 
tions could also be standardized. 








Whether this or some other basis is used, both builder 
and architect should strive to arrive at a working partner- 
ship, beneficial to them both and to the public as well. 
Morris Ketcuum, Jr. 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, Architects 
New York, N. Y. 

Forum: 

You are doing the architectural profession a grave in- 
justice. 

The assay of the situation included in the editorial is 
neither complete, convincing, nor, in many respects, accur- 
ate. What I have to say does not apply to my own city, 
as here the architects do most all of the residential work, 
even including that built by the speculative builders. This 
is a result of an 18-year effort on the part of the Washington 
State Chapter of the AIA, including public information and 
a local ordinance which requires appointment of an archi- 
tect on all work costing over $500. I think I am familiar, 
however, with the situation in the balance of the country and 
the facts are simple: 

l. The taste of the average small house owner runs in 
other channels than that of the average architect, hence the 
architect feels he is limited, cannot produce an exceptional 
structure, and is unhappy about it. 

2. It is true most builders do not want to pay much for 
plans. They cannot be criticized for this, since drawings 
required to satisfy typical demands need not be studied, nor 
even very complete and therefore are not worth a great deal. 

3. An architect cannot do other work and contribute to 
the small house in his spare time. Every man sets his own 
standard. Once he has labeled himself as a small house 
architect, that is the sort of work that comes his way. If he 
is involved in only a few houses, it will take all of his time 
to do the work, leaving no time for commercial structures 
or a larger house practice, with which to earn a living. 

Conclusion: The architect in this situation finds no de- 
light in the design, is not accomplishing anything in the 
raising of standards of the small house, and is not ade- 
quately paid for his work, so what has he to comfort him 
or encourage continuance in such a practice? 

J. Listen Hoimes, Architect 
Seattle, Wash. 
Forum: 

It’s about time someone carried the ball on this very vital 
and prevalent problem. Architects of the Washington State 
Chapter AIA have made at least some slight progress on this 
score through their Small House Plans Bureau, in co-sponsor- 
ship with the Seattle Master Builders. 

The result has been gratifying, though far from any ful- 
fillment of the ultimate goal . . . that of full Architect-Builder 
cooperation. 


Arnotp G. Gancnes, Architect 


Seattle, Wash. 
Forum: 
Good idea. 
Rosert A. Green, Architect 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Forum: 


My suggestion is to put emphasis on both site-planning and 
merchant house design as a potential field for those archi- 
tects who may be interested rather than the usual condemning 
of the entire profession for lack of interest in something 
that is practically out of the realm of the major portion. 

Louis H. Rots, Architect 
Saratoga, Calif. 








ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 

Your editorial and both the statements by Mr. Coogan and 
Mr. Walker contain much truth. Mr. Walker’s remarks about 
site planning hit a very sore point. But there is more to this 
question of the small house. 

We believe in free enterprise, in as much freedom for the 
individual, the builder, the architect, as possible. This re- 
quires a proportionate amount of self-discipline which is too 
frequently lacking. The general public is unable to under- 
stand either quality of material and workmanship or to judge 
merits of good planning. 

In every area I ever practiced there are “plan mills” where 
substandard plans are sold at cut-rate prices, both to the 
public and the builder. Some such plan mills have working 
understandings for mutual promotion with builders and, as 
long as there is a housing shortage, there is not need for 
special effort and improvement. The general public is help- 
less, much taken by appearance outside, a few obvious “talk- 
ing points” inside. 

In many areas there are Planning and Neighborhood 
Boards who believe, to serve the community interest, im- 
posing and upholding “Standards of Design” which are 
mostly outdated, often prevent good land use, add to the cost 
of construction and often make sensible solutions virtually 
impossible, I have known boards without one single member 
who could read plans. .. . 

Ernst Payer, Architect 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Forum: 

If ever a town needed some cooperation between builder 
and architect, Redding does! Your proposed editorial is most 
timely—and we are ready to meet the builder half-way! 

Ciayton Kantz, Architect 
Redding, Calif. 
Forum: 

Let the house builder build the house, and let the architect 
design it. 

Generally, the architect has given the builder what he paid 
for, so I would say, let the builder pay a fair price for proper 
plans. Should we not be paid as much as a bricklayer? 

Let him coordinate his trades properly, so that his cost can 
meet the economy, and he can properly pay the architect. 

The builder has subordinated the architect so much in this 
section that few architects care to work with them. 

The architect must survive. How can you say cooperate with 
the builder, when he does not wish the architect to survive? 

J. Leonarp Rusu, Architect 
Detroit, Mich. 
Forum: 

The need for improvement architecturally in the small 
house field is a crying need and the Forum is to be compli- 
mented for trying to do something about it. 

I do not believe there is any question about architects 
being able to afford entering this field if we approach it 
realistically. The operative builder does not need the services 
that an architect must give the individual client. With this 
in mind when our chapter got out its Circular of Information 
on Architectural Services & Fees some years ago, we included 
in it a Division IV which is titled Architectural Services Per- 
formed for Operative Builders on Apartments, Houses, Sub- 
Divisions, etc., and Recommended Charges for Same. This 
was subtitled Volume Work. I understand that this was the 
first instance where such a section was included in a Chapter 





Schedule. The success which these men have had in this 
field is proved by the fact that more and more builders are 
employing them and finding that their services are extremely 
valuable. In spite of the moderate fees charged, these archi- 
tects do very well financially because so much of the work 
they ordinarily have to do for the individual client is not 
necessary when the client is both owner and builder and 
builds on a large scale. 

SLtocum Kinessurc, Architect 

Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse 

Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 


Excellent . . . The builder likes to pay $20 for a stock 
plan and he gets about that amount of value. Then he may 
pay $1,000 to have his appendix out. The architect is pro- 
verbially a poor man; therefore the builder wishes him to 
draw a better house plan for $10... . 

DaniEt D. STREETER, Architect 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Forum: 
Aside from the stiff and often unnecessary limitations of 
the FHA standards we find that a major stumbling block is 
the fact that the would-be client has no cash for design fees 
and cannot get any until complete working drawings and 
specifications are delivered to and approved by the FHA. 
This means that we are forced to gamble on the outcome, in 
defiance of the AIA schedule of payments and, at the very 
best, forced to carry the office on faith until approved and 
thus payment is forthcoming. Obviously a young office can- 
not do much along this line and meet its payroll. Perhaps 
a change in legislation is in order to provide an advance 
for fees. 
All this tends to force the small fellow to purchase stock 
plans or a house which he considers substandard. Of 
course, the program you suggest, wherein builders employ 
architects, would alleviate this to a large degree, and might 
even be the answer, although we believe that it is possible 
to do a small house for a reasonable fee and still show a 
profit. One major objection we have to grinding out plans 
for the speculative builder is that the architect cannot fulfill 
one of his major duties, which is to assure his client of the 
best possible house for the money. No matter how high 
his ideals, his primary client is speculating on the house 
and the real client, or future owner, becomes secondary and 
is lost in the attempt to trim down for bigger profit and 
the dressing up for quicker sale. The site plan is certainly 
one place this would not apply. .. . 
Hucs McK. Jones, Jr., Architect 
Mowbray, Jones & Hale, Associates 
New Haven, Conn. 

Forum: 

I am glad to see this condition brought out into the open 
for general discussion. But how do you reconcile 10-25 
per cent profits that many builders are realizing with their 
willingness to pay only $10-25 per plan? 

JoserH Miter, Architect 
Washington, D. C. 
Forum: 


I think your objective is pious and worthy, and more than 
that, somewhat potential if it leads to anything appreciable 
or serious. .. . 

Apert Mayer, Architect 
Mayer & Whittlesey 
New York, N. Y. 
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BUILDERS: 


Forum: 
Very pleased and agree wholeheartedly with your editorial. 
I have recently recognized these facts the hard way and am 
now in the process of attempting to reach an agreement with 
an architect for a 25-home project. ... 
Tom McGovern, President 
Tom McGovern, Inc. 
Madison, Wis. 
Forum: 
We have read this piece with interest and have discussed 
it with the local architect who has done more than any other 
in cooperating with the home builder in this city. He also 
received a copy of this editorial and, based on his reaction, 
I would suggest that you should give a little more space to 
the part that the architect must play in this transition for 
cooperaion between the architect and the builder. 
With the sole exception of this one architect, the profes- 
sion generally feels no obligation to assist the home building 
industry in curing its ills. This is also true of the local AIA 
chapter. The general reaction is that the builder has no ethics 
and that the case is hopeless and therefore we should let the 
patient die. We feel that the builders may be short on ethics 
but he will not learn ethics by letting him continue at his 
present status. 
Our association proposes to improve the quality of the 
builders and to make them more and more aware of ethics 
but it is a job that cannot be done alone. We have a start 
and builders are beginning to realize the need for architect- 
ural services... . 
A. L. Kerrer, Executive Director 
St. Paul Home Builders Asso. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Forum: 

I certainly approve. It seems to me that the problem of 
adequate fees to interest architects is not a major one when 
distributed over the number of houses in any worthwhile 
project. ... 

Geratp F. HEALY 
Flint, Mich. 
Forum: 

What I would like to see is an architect who understands 
the fundamentals about costs. Merchant builders are trying 
to provide lots of home comforts at prices the public can 
afford. 

Too many architects throw in corners and ginger-bread 
because they are “architecturally pleasing.” 

Why talk to the public about buying cake when most of 
them can’t afford to buy bread? 

One of the best architects I have hired was a former brick- 
layer. He knew houses from experience. You don’t learn 
how to build houses out of books. Put some architects in 
overalls and we may eventually get some who will put down 
lines on paper with some thought and experience behind 
them. 

Joun Bonrorte 
Bonforte Construction Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 


Congratulations . . . I recently made a proposition to one 
of our local merchant builders who was about to build 30 





houses. I proposed to prepare six sets of plans and speci- 
fications—three variations of each of two basic designs 


‘which he had already tentatively adopted. I also proposed 


to prepare a site plan which would determine the grouping 
of the houses and the orientation and position of each house, 
drive, etc., on each lot. I proposed all these services for a 
fee which would have averaged $100 per house, only to find 
that the builder had in mind a similar service at a cost of 
only about one-third of that. No agreement was reached)... 


Dave P. Ciarx, Architect 
Columbia, Mo. 


Forum: 


Your editorial is a most encouraging development. It is 
high time something be done to solve the neglected problem 
of the builders’ houses. Your clear and intelligent state- 
ment of the situation, together with that of Mr. Coogan 
and Mr. Walker, indicate a basis for agreement and a 
method for solution. 

For some time I have been convinced that the “taste” of 
the average buyer of such houses has been depreciated by 
many bankers, builders and architects. In most cases, the 
buyers have not had an opportunity to choose between tight 
little houses unrelated to their surroundings and more flex- 
ible open-planned homes with closer inter-relation between 
inside and outside spaces. This probably is due to archi- 
tect’s disinterest because of cost of designing custom-houses, 
builders’ opinions that such designs are more costly, and 
financial agents’ belief in a theoretical and non-existent 
average “taste.” By taste, I do not mean a superficial choice 
of shutters, shingles, hip-on-gable, gable-on-hip kind of thing 
—rather, I mean an appreciation of comfortable living space 
where a family can develop and mature, where the activities 
of the family can operate pleasantly and freely. Confusion 
in home environment plays a greater part in the social im- 
maturity today than is usually believed. Simplifying that 
environment can help the situation materially. 

I believe the buyer, if given a chance, will prefer such 
environment. Such planning can be reasonable in cost, 
if it is simply and carefully designed with regard for ex- 
treme economy of materials and workmanship, with complete 
elimination of non-essential, sometimes ostentatious and 
confusing details. I feel sure that many architects will work 
toward such an end and that they can afford to provide 


such designs for a cost that the builders and buyers can 
also afford. 


THoRNTON M. ABELL, Architect 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Forum: 


I certainly agree with your editorial . . 


. and admire the 
intestinal fortitude required to publish it. 


J. M. Incram, Architect 
Louisville, Ky. 
Forum: 

I feel that the architect is at fault for not going after this 
business. I can design a small house, superintend it and 
make a profit. I can give the owner a better job for less 
money than the builder. When the builder is furnished with 
our plans on a cut-rate basis without our supervision, we 
are cutting our own throat. Don’t let the tail wag the dog. 


Ray Drerericu, Architect 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











ARCHITECTS: 
Forum: 

As one office way in the northeast, we have always tried to 
do any job, no matter how small, that has come to us, 

We have been rather fortunate in designing a house which 
has been built for $5,000 with a full architect’s fee which we 
think will be a help to solving this problem of the public’s 
general fear of an architect on small projects. I agree that 
something definitely should be done so that the people or 
public should get the benefit of architect’s services, Even 
though the merchant builder has done a remarkably good 
job by himself, there are certain items which he is not 
quailfied to do such as site planning which would vastly im- 
prove not only the homes but the whole neighborhood. 

I agree again, it is doubtless the architect’s fee which is the 
defying element in the whole program. However, if the archi- 
tect would do to the best of his ability on the the services 
he claims to render, the fee would be the smallest part of 
the total home. I do not see how the builder can be the 
final decision and have successful designs executed. 


Eaton W. TARBELL, Architect 
Bangor, Me. 
Forum: 
Am thoroughly in accord but think one of the best ap- 
proaches would be through the banks—many of them now re- 
quire an architect to at least check the plans. Sometimes this 
leads to fuller service on the architect’s part. All banks should 
require this to protect their own interest, to say nothing of 
helping the homeowner. 
Eucene F. Macenau, Architect 
Lyford & Magenau 
Concord, N. H. 

Forum: 

I am in hearty agreement with your suggestions for co- 
operation between architect and builder. There are many ex- 
amples of such cooperation and, as far as I know, no ex- 
pelling of AIA members because of limited fees for a limited 
service. 

The only item that made me wince was the number one 
item of Mr. Coogan’s, “conform to standards set by various 
mortgage requirements.” An important point is the realiza- 
tion that the architect is far from free in helping to his 
greatest ability. Often more time is spent in appeasing and 
educating the lending agency than is spent in designing. 
Finally, the architect gets “smart,” stops designing and 
copies the last plan which received the highest loan, 


Wuitney R. Smita, Architect 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Forum: 

The real cause of the difficulty is as follows: 

1. Mortgage values are set by appraisers. 

2. Appraisers of necessity live in the past and are men of 
small imagination who are forced to guess the future by the 
past. 

3. Appraisers look for tangibles to list and must take a 
defensible position based on tangibles. 

4. Appraisers love the stock plan whose mortgage value 
has already been established. 

5. The FHA is full of culls who got into the jobs during 
hard times and who are bound by several considerations not 
. contributing to the quality of house. 

a) The FHA must make money. (They like stock plans 
also.) 





b) Rules must be made to keep personnel from thinking 
for they know they cannot hire that kind, etc. 

The solution as I see it: The biggest problem in any field 
of endeavor is to establish incentives which will at once 
achieve the most satisfactory results for the participants and 
the best results in the end product. To accomplish this I 
would set up a review group of architects of note in the house 
field (custom and mass) and builders and mortgage loan 
heads. This board to review criteria, issue propaganda and 
make spot reviews of mortgage appraisals and issue criticism, 
This would do more, quicker. 


Francis R. Watton, Architect 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Forum: 
Excellent! 
CLARENCE WENGER, Architect 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Forum: 


The bringing together of the speculative builder and 
the architect in a common enterprise sounds so simple, and 
yet it just does not happen. One wonders if it isn’t necessary 
to dig deeper than the matter of money to find the real diffi- 
culty. 

I have conceived the difficulty as being one of a funda- 
mental difference in thinking—and certainly nothing could be 
more nearly impossible of adjustment. The speculative home 
builder is concerned with quick turnover. He takes a rela- 
tively large risk with the idea of a prompt sale, and a large 
return. He must, in consequence, think of the immediately 
popular thing. As an example, I cite my own city which in 
the past few years has been saturated with gaping “picture 
windows.” The picture these windows generally frame is a 
dirty, dusty, unbeautiful street. Thus, rather than a picture 
window they become a show window. But, because of their 
immediate popularity, picture windows must go it, no matter 
how ludicrous they become. Unfortunately, the immediately 
popular thing is also the thing which the owner tires of 
soonest, and which eventually becomes a sales hazard. 

The architect’s whole training and experience is concerned 
with investment values, which, by contrast with the specula- 
tive viewpoint, looks to permanent value, small risk, and a 
safe return, It is almost impossible for an architect to design 
a house simply in the popular manner without reference to its 
logical answer to a problem. 

Unfortunately, the FHA, whose viewpoint should be long- 
term values, generally fails to see beyond the presently popu- 
lar. Good design and sound planning which, to any extent, 
reaches ahead of just what is being done, is hopelessly cut 
because it fails to conform. And so the FHA contributes not 
only to the elimination of the architect, but also to stagna- 
tion in home design. 

Unless there can be found some common meeting between 
speculative thinking and investment thinking there would 
seem to be small chance for the architect to enter seriously 
into the small house field. Such an adjustment seems to indi- 
cate some more concern for permanent values on the part of 
the speculator, and some yielding to popular demands on the 
part of the architect. It is to be hoped that the one can be 
done without sacrifice of profits, and the other can be done 
without sacrifice of good planning and designing. I hope I am 


wrong in suggesting the “unmeetability” of these east and 
west viewpoints, 


Georce CaLes Wricut, Architect 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUILDERS: 


Forum: 

Those architects who have deigned to serve the builders 
have in the majority of cases launched themselves on an 
extremely profitable career. Their service has not been house 
by house but project by project and in the majority of cases 
they have collaborated with landscape architects and land 
planners. The net result has been communities of lasting 
beauty. 

There is still room for improvement, and a closer relation- 
ship between architects and builders should definitely be 
encouraged. 

Martin C. Huccert 
Executive Vice President 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders Assn. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Forum: 

We design our own houses because we do not feel that 
there is a good local architect who could or would do a job 
for us.... 

Joun R. Taytor Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Forum: 

I am in complete accord with your expressions and believe 
that the architect and the merchant builder should get to- 
gether in their planning. It is particularly true that a build- 
er could use to advantage proper site planning advice. There 
are many fees being paid today to site planners and this 
could well be handled by architects. 

The architect should be well informed on construction 
economies and standardization that would save money for the 
builder. If the architect provided the builder with these 
many factors, which in turn would also increase the efficiency 
of his operations, the builder could well afford to pay the 
architect an increased fee for provision of better architectural 
designing. 

We have employed architects in our drafting department 
and, in most cases, have found too big an inclination upon 
their part to want to individualize the house or recommend 
plans that do not conform to standard mill sized windows 
and other important framing members of the house. These 
deviations necessarily cause increased material and erection 
costs, thus making their recommendations not feasible. 

A sound approach on the part of architects would go a long 
ways toward supplying them with more business and improv- 
ing the standards of the merchant builder’s operations. . . . 


FRANKLIN L, Burns, President 
Burns Realty & Trust Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 


It is indeed unfortunate that the great majority of the archi- 
tects have taken the attitude they have toward this type of 
architectural work, and also that the attitude of the builders 
is what it is. I doubt if Mr. Coogan’s opinion is that of the 
average merchant builder, though. 

Two things seem wrong: the public taste is not such that 
they insist on good design and the average builder’s vision 
is very short if he cannot see spending, say, an additional 
$10 per house on a large tract and some additional dollars 
for site planning. 

LeLanp Evison, Architect 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Forum: 

There was a time when I felt that the builders were more 
rational than the architects, especially the “arty” architects, 
in handling the small house problem. The co-operation which 
your editorial suggests could always have been fruitful but, 
it seems to me, would be especially fertile now. . . . 

Epcar WituiaMs, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 
Heartily approve . . . 
ARTHUR DE GRENDON, Architect 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Forum: 


I congratulate your staff for wishing to be a mediator on this 
age old controversy between architect and builder: “proper 
fee.” 

Of all the differences between architect and builder this has 
been the biggest stumbling block, the most controversial, the 
most misunderstood and the least solved. Yet the most im- 
portant to both parties’ welfare. 

I have worked on this problem for 20 years and have 
reached the same conclusion formed from the start—that due 
to certain set costs applied to the competitive house ranging 
in price from $5,000 to $14,000 the builder must give free 
plan service in order to stay in the running with his fellow 
builder. Of course thefe is always the exception but he is 
in the minority, less than 10 per cent of the whole. It is true 
about 90 per cent of the contractors in this area are using 
plans made by architects but that still is not the whole story. 
Of 1,000 houses built here in the past several years (in the 
above bracket) by builders, it is safe to estimate that the 
architects realized only a total of $5,000 or an average of $5 
each set—whereas if an average of $50 per set were received 
then a total of $50,000 would have been spread among 10 
to 20 architects. This makes better sense. One set of plans 
is used many times in order to get the original cost down to 
an infinite amount so as not to bog the contractor down when 
he’s competing in a highly competitive market. Although it 
has been tried, to compensate the architect each time his 
plan is used, rarely has it been carried out. Contracts mean 
little when a man is trying to outdo the other. 

If 90 per cent of the homes built are on the above basis 
then it is readily understandable why architects stray from 
residential work of this nature. 

My own solution to the problem is to have the mortgagor 
pay the fee just the same as he pays the attorney for closing 
the deal. You would then see 100 per cent use of architects’ 
plans, and builders would take an entirely different attitude 
toward architects. As it is now, the architect in order to com- 
pete with the builder and his free plan system must work on 
a sub-contract basis. This way he can eliminate the 10 per 
cent general contractor’s fee, give the owner a better house, 
and in turn obtain a fair and just fee for his services. 

I have operated this way for the past 15 years and have 
been most successful in the residential field. Although to keep 
my head above water, especially doing residential work, it 
has been necessary to operate as a one man organization. 
Why ?—because the free plan system has almost annihilated 
the architect from the small house field and is beginning to 
cut in the $15,000 to $30,000 class. 

I am to be a delegate from the Central N. Y. Chapter of the 
AIA and will do my best for your proposal at the Convention 
in Washington. 

Don HersHey, Architect 
Rochester, N. Y. 








ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 

The editorial is a realistic approach to a time-worn 
dilemma, Forum again leads the way! Architects must 
realize that home building is a respected business, efficiently 
organized, serving the public in a commendable fashion. 
Working more closely with home builders is long overdue 
for architects in general. Members of the architectural pro- 
fession must make a strenuous effort to overcome antiquated 
psychological objections which no longer obtain, Fees are not 
the prime obstacle if we continue to clearly demonstrate that 
our services have value to builders. 

Architects have found the means of serving public housing. 
Certainly we can function at an equal harmonious level with 
allied private enterprise. 

Pau GERHARDT, Jr., Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 
Forum: 

I endorse the policy wholeheartedly. 

Braprorp S,. Ti,ney, Architect 
Pedersen & Tilney 


New Haven, Conn. 
Forum: 


The smart builders do recognize an actual value that is 
put into a residence by the architect upon which they can 
realize a quicker sale and a higher price. I am sure that the 
architects need orientation from the builders as to the fea- 
tures of a house which appeal to the prospective buyer and 
which sell some houses quicker than others. These, no doubt, 
can be listed in a category and with priority as to costs. 

The builders also have a number of systems and features 
of construction which prove to be economical and with which 
the architects should become familiar. 

There certainly should be a common ground on which the 
architects will be able to perform adequate services and for 
which the builders will be able to pay a proper fee. 


Roy W. Leisse, Architect 
Houston, Tex. 
Forum: 

The speculative builders have not endeavored to obtain 
architectural service for their projects. In our present locality 
most of the speculative builders are making use of so-called 
“small house designers” who have not had the proper train- 
ing to render the type of service that they need, The public 
are therefore the ones that suffer. 

I feel that one of the best aids in receiving cooperation 
from the speculative builders would be from the FHA and 
other home loan associations in that they would allow a suffi- 
cient sum in their appraisal to take care of a portion, at least, 
of the architectural fees. This they do not do in the State of 
Florida. As a matter of fact, they rather encourage the use 
of the so-called “designer” plans, 

L. Avex Harton, Architect 
Orlando, Fla. 
Forum: 

I like your editorial very much and I think there certainly 
is a need for the architect to realize the fact that he must 
help the low cost housing field if only in an advisory ca- 
pacity, which is the method we have been using here in 
our own community. 

We would much rather have a homeowner come in and 
discuss his project with us, and if he is off on the wrong 
track, at least we are able to assist him in some preliminary 





sketches so that architecturally his house will be of more 
value than the house-contractor or handy-carpenter-built 
house. 

Until a home gets into the $20,000 class, it is almost 
impossible to break even on drafting costs, but it is indeed 
gratifying to have the general public have enough confidence 
in one’s ability to come in and talk about their small 
homes. 

Donn Hovcen, Architect 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, 
Forum: 
A great forward step—and that’s putting it mildly. . , . 


Haroitp H. Harriss, Architect 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

Forum should be congratulated in taking the lead in this 
program. I have not been fortunate nor unfortunate enough 
to participate in large housing projects but I have from 
time to time attempted to aid by designing the more modest 
home for individuals. In practically every case it has been 
a donation. 

It occurs to me that one of the inherent evils in mass 
housing can be laid at the realtor’s door. The developer 
often as not squeezes as many 50-ft. lots into a grid pattern 
regardless of topography or natural site advantages. As 
a suggestion it might be well to include a committee repre- 
senting this branch of the industry for tae joint discussion 
you advocate. 

Again, as I see it, the problem, though national in scope, 
is also one that is influenced by geographic location and 
local practices. The recommendations, when and if forth- 
coming, should be flexible enough to fit local conditions. 

The comparison between the architectural and medical 
practices which you refer to in your editorial doesn’t quite 
click in my opinion. The medical profession uses a sliding 
scale for charges so that the well-to-do carry part of the load 
for the less fortunate. I doubt if the architect could juggle 
his fees and get away with it. It may be that the AIA 
committee can come up with some workable sliding scales 
that can be generally applied. Short of requiring all licensed 
architects to take a vow similar to the Hippocratic oath of 
the doctor I can’t see any solution to encouraging the pro- 
fession on housing except by the one of adequate compensa- 
tion for services rendered. 

PaLmer Sasin, Architect 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Forum: 

We are in complete sympathy with your statements, inas- 
much as we are doing a large volume of work for a pro- 
moter-builder. I must say in his behalf that he “saw the 
light” years ago and offered his work to my former partner 
and me. At that time we had not seen the light and refused 
the work. Since establishing an independent practice, I 
have done all his work and both sides are well satisfied. 
Of course, it would be ridiculous to expect a full fee for 
services in which the work performed in the architect’s 
office is very considerably less than in his normal practice. 
Large work other than houses, which this promoter has been 
able to give to us or see that we got, has added a very 
considerable income which we would not otherwise have 
gotten. 

Ratra O. Yeacer, Architect 
Vonnegut, Wright & Yeager 
Terra Haute, Ind. 
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BUILDERS: 


Forum: 

It is my opinion that during the past war period the build- 
ing industry developed mass production and the architects 
were reluctant in taking over the problem and rendering a 
service for the mass but were only thinking of the individual 
unit. 

This may not be clear but in the mass production of homes 
they are basically alike and it is only the exterior front ele- 
yation requiring treatment. Therefore, I feel that the archi- 
tect should meet the builder on the basis of a mass develop- 
ment rather than a single unit because in the economy hous- 
ing it is impossible to build individual homes. 

Cart S. Carson 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Forum: 

I want to congratulate you on the article. . . . 

I think you might be surprised to know that there are a 
few builders doing what you are talking about and we are one 
of them. I have two architects hired and one of them is a 
registered architect and both are very capable, contemporary 
designers. In fact, one studied under Frank Lloyd Wright 
and has his degree from the University of Kansas. . . . 


Tep B. Brown, Builder 
San Angelo, Tex. 
Forum: 
I am in favor of everything Mr. Walker, Mr. Coogan and 
you have said, to the extent that if you will send me 80 re- 
prints I will mail them to all our members... . 


James E, Cook, Secretary 
Home Builders Association of Westchester, Inc. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 

I certainly approve of the general sentiments expressed. 
My practice is and has been for 25 years principally house- 
work. I have designed and supervised the construction of 
houses costing from $5,000 to $200,000. I have worked 
with merchant builders and have even been in partnership 
building houses for sale. We have tried the stock plan 
service idea and most, if not all, of the various schemes 
suggested for helping the small houseowner. 

Frankly, none of these schemes has worked satisfactorily. 
I can’t agree that it costs no more for a well-designed house 
than a poor one. Why should it? A tiled bathroom costs 
more than an outhouse and people are willing to pay the 
difference. 

We have been able, with very little difference in cost, to 
incorporate some of the conveniences and niceties of design 
of the large and expensive house, in the small house. But 
no matter how one tries, these things do cost more and 
the small house market is one of the most highly com- 
petitive in the country. And the successful operator is 
shrewd and able or he cannot survive. It is this under- 
estimation of the small speculative builder’s ability that is 
the real reason the prefabricated house is not successful. ... 


Donatp McCormick, Architect 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Forum: 
I like your lead editorial—perhaps I would have given 


the builder the lead in your title instead of the architect, 
for as you point out, he is the one who builds the small 
house in this country. 

I have been asked by a number of them to assist in the 
layout of these houses and have found the contacts interest- 
ing and, above all, educational. In fact, I find these builders 
an excellent answer to much of the research that an archi- 
tect would like to do but cannot afford the money and 
perhaps the time. Many a builder is using new materials 
and old materials in new ways; but you have to ask him 
to find out. Above all, he knows costs. 

I feel the builder needs a little more encouragement 
from the architect and less criticism. I’m sure everyone 
could benefit as a result. 

Artuor H. Brooks, Jr., Architect 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Forum: 

During the depression, when many innovations germinated, 
I had an idea of merit which has during the past six months 
developed into a sure hit by the buying public, not however 
under my name. I peddled this idea to several operational 
builders and was told in each instance that it looked good, 
was economical, but to get somebody else to try it and if 
successful, they would go along. My reply was not contribu- 
tory to further discussion. I do not believe the mentality of 
the average developer has improved since that time, nor does 
it indicate any sign of progressive contribution, notwithstand. 
ing such crusading as is conducted by your magazine. 

Therefore, I feel that any attempt to assist or cooperate 
with this money-hungry parasite is totally one-sided. The 
conscientious professional man has little to gain and a great 
deal to lose, 

Cuirrorp E. Garner, Architect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forum: 
Congratulations on starting the ball rolling on a national 
scale. 
Ricuarp L. Meacuer, Architect 
Wells & Meagher 
Roanoke, Va. 

Forum: 

Architects and builders have been getting along about as 
well as two cats with their tails tied together hung over a 
clothesline—and for about the same reason: The insuffer- 
able attitude of each in thinking he can get clear of the 
situation merely by swinging on his own tail and out-clawing 
the other. 

As an architect since 1934 and a builder for the 13 preced- 
ing years, I feel the attitude and modus operandi of the archi- 
tectural profession and its precious AIA has been by far the 
more insufferable; and it is right and proper the profession 
should admit it and, through an architectural publication, 
make the first overture toward a reasoning peace no matter 
what the temporary cost to the profession in loss of a 
jealously guarded and, except in a very few instances, self- 
induced, self-supporting and basically hollow prestige. 

If a thing is good, it will work. The architectural profes- 
sion hasn’t been working. 

‘Congratulations and blessings on you for taking the con- 
structive and long-overdue initiative in untying the cats’ 
tails. 

Hucn E. Jones, Architect 
Guirey & Jones 
Phoenix, Ariz. 








ARCHITECTS: 
Forum: 

‘ The editorial consists of pure facts which are only too 
well known by architects who are in the small residence 
field. I am very pleased to see NAHB President Coogan’s and 
our own President Walker’s letters agreeing with your sug- 
gestions completely. 

Congratulations to the Forum for taking a leading role in 
the betterment of architecture and buildings for the Ameri- 
can people. 

Girrorp E, Sosey, Architect 
Los Gatos, Cali}. 
Forum: 
Following through with the suggestion in your editorial as 
to fees charged the builder, we have recently negotiated a 
contract with a rather large builder on a time-plus basis and 
have found that we can incorporate his ideas in site plan- 
ning and construction of the building more quickly than we 
can with the individual home owner. Consequently, the total 
fee for the several houses that we are doing will be con- 
siderably lower than a percentage of the total cost of all of 
the residences and this has proved both satisfactory to the 
builder and this office to this point. I believe that we have 
not overstepped the ethics of the profession in such a con- 
tract and hoping that this might be of help to you. ... 
AtBert L. HASKINS 
Cooper & Haskins, Architects 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Forum: 

I subscribe to your approach completely. 

As for my office, we have yet to turn down a client doing 
any kind of house work regardless of how small or how 
limited the budget. If they can only afford sketches we give 
them sketches. If they can only afford supervision we give 
them supervision. At least they do get the benefit of an 
architect’s advice and service even though limited. 

Sranuey C. Popp, Architect 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Forum: 

I feel that the position of the architect on the question of 
all residential design should be scrutinized and re-evaluated. 
I would like to pass on to you recent experiences in this 
office on both privately constructed houses and projects for 
builders. 

We just completed drawings for two houses, one costing 
$25,000 and the other $37,000. The drawings were very com- 
plete and in both instances our architectural cost, based on 
$6.25 per man hour, exceeded the standard fee by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Much of this type of work would put 
us out of business very quickly. The only remedy open to 
us is a) reduce the amount of detailing and the completeness 
of drawings, b) charge a much higher fee for the work, or 
c) refuse to do residential jobs. Of these three possibilities 
the latter seems to be the only logical one. 

Now for the case of the merchant builder. For a period 
of one year we performed the architectural services for such 
a builder, designing two separate projects. The first project 
consisted of houses ranging from $12,000 to $20,000 and was 
to rum approximately 450 units. Realizing that the builder 
assumed some heavy financial risks in starting the project, 
we billed our initial work at cost and were to receive a rea- 
sonable repeat fee which would enable us to make a fairly 
good over-all fee if the houses were publicly received and 
sold and a good fee if the subdivision were completed. 








While the premium project was going on, we developed a 
low cost house upon which we were paid our cost plus profit 
on an hourly basis for the original development and were to 
receive a $25 interest of further work we did. Soon after 
this, the builder hired a draftsman whose entire training has 
been picked up by being the “architect” for various local 
lumber companies. This man is now doing all of their work 
on a salary basis and using all of our detailing and following 
the basic planning required for mass production on the pre- 
mium project. This has completely voided the fee arrange- 
ment wherein the initial work was done at cost and leaves us 
no possibility of coming out on the basis of the completed 
project. 

The same experience is paralleled in the case of another 
merchant builder client. After 100 houses of 300 house proj- 
ect were built and all the basic planning done, the builder 
set up his own architectural staff on a salary basis. Two other 
large local builders, no clients, have likewise set up their 
architectural departments. 

In all cases the so called architectural staffs are comprised 
of men either inexperienced or incapable of holding jobs in 
architects’ offices. In some instances they have a man with 
a license, and in all cases they are men whose operations at 
the best can never be anything beyond the fringes. The 
builder is unable to judge quality of architectural personnel 
and is also offering quite high wages, which makes it attrac- 
tive to some men. The pitiful part of it is that both the build- 
er and the customer he serves are lulled into satisfaction, 
thinking they have architectural services. 

Any discussion on better understanding between architect 
and builder should certainly include a point concerning good 
faith. I personally have reached the stage where I am ex- 
tremely skeptical of all the practices of the merchant builder. 


Roy A, Worpen, Architect 
South Bend, Ind. 
Forum: 

We pledge full support. I am pleased that the igniting 
force has come from Forum. 

GarLanp M. Gay, Architect 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Forum: 

I heartily applaud Forum’s editorial urging a closer under- 
standing and relationship between architect and builder. 
Your choice of housing is appropriate for the field which at 
present is in greatest need but your suggestion applies to any 
other building activity as well. 

I submit that the function of the architect is the design of 
shelter for any activity of his civilization. 

That his services are dispensed with in the majority of 
structures built is mainly due to: 

1. The assumption of the architect’s function by others. 
2. The general undervaluation of the architect’s services. 
3. The inability of the architect to distribute his services at 

a cost the project can afford. 

Forum is performing a true service in attacking the last 
two of these causes. 

I hope Mr. Coogan is met more than half way. He is far- 
sighted in emphasising the need for research, but may have 
shot beyond the mark in proposing that the architects and 
builders “jointly find or provide funds” when Title IV of the 
Housing Bill to large extent is designed to serve his purpose. 


Hucu Perrin, Architect 
Washington, D. C. 
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BUILDERS: 
Forum: 

I fee] that the time has definitely arrived when builders 
must recognize that the homes they offer for sale should be 
diversified enough to, in a measure, blend with the personali- 
ties of the families who are to occupy them. 

If the architects of this country would recognize that there 
is a need for their services in the smaller home brackets and 
reduce their fees accordingly, a great service would be ren- 
dered to the homeowners, builders, and the architects of the 
future with reacting benefit to the nation at large. 

J. C. Lone 

Operative Builder 

Charleston, S. C. 
Forum: 

Excellent. There is no question of the need in establishing 
a closer working relationship between the architects and 
builders. We, in the building business, are acutely aware 
that we have neither the knowledge, the tools and ability to 
design homes—that outside assistance should be a must for 
all new residential construction. Further, a-grave injustice 
has been done to the public in that, in the main today, we are 
still building houses which are close replicas of the houses 
built in 1939 and 1940. There is utterly no reason for this 
and is extremely poor merchandising on our part and in 
reality, on the over-all picture, it is costing ourselves money. 

However, there is more to working out the closer coordin- 
ated working arrangements between architects and builders 
than an adjustment on the standard architects fees. This, of 
course, is a must. The standard fee is unquestionably too 
high, and we, as builders, do not have the opportunity of 
passing it on to the home buyer. But over and above this item 
the architects have got to realize that new design does not 
mean advance contemporary type of homes... . there is a 
middle contemporary level that can and must be attained. 

You seek the service of a top-flight architect who has the 
ability to achieve what we are all trying to accomplish, this 
man turns the house work over to one of the students that he 
has working in his office; consequently, the value of the man’s 
ability is not realized and yet the charge for his ability is 
being made. . . . Altogether too many of the architects design 
purely from the esthetic standpoints and not from the stand- 
point of economy in construction, livability for the home 
buyers and long-term stability for the mortgagee. 

An extensive campaign to convince both builders, archi- 
tects, and mortgage investors what a shameful job has been 
done in the past and the necessity for starting immediately to 
improve these conditions would indeed be a big step for the 
building industry and an extremely notable achievement for 
the home buying public. 

Wayne E, Gururie 
Regional Vice President 
National Association of Home Builders 
Spokane, Wash. 
ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 

Painfully true. It has been and is the case in this city 
which is probably typical of the country. 

With approximately 25 to 30 practicing architects in this 
territory, only three or four are interested in residential work. 
The others pass it off as something for the draftsmen to do 
in their spare time, or for the small builder himself to do. 

This is creating the wrong impression among the small 
builders and the building conscious public. I maintain that 


the architect should do what he can to assist the house client. 
I like your article which has, cleverly, hit the nail on the 
head, and no doubt it will arouse some needed interest in the 
profession. Also, the builder can benefit by realizing the 
architect’s position and not think that the architect can turn 
out a set of plans for $25, either, as you so ably touched 
upon. 
Ratpu J. Bisnop, Architect 
Spokane, Wash. 
Forum: 

A small house is the most expensive and unremunerative 
job that any architect can undertake even at the regular fee. 
We have consistently passed them up. 

The publication of plan books and the sale of blueprints 
at a small price establishes the idea in the minds of builders 
and the public that this is all that a plan is worth. The only 
way that the architect can combat this idea is to give the calf 
more rope and let him hang himself. Locally I am convinced 
that this has really happened. Our largest builders have told 
me that they are much disgusted with the sameness in all of 
their buildings. They really want something different. If 
they want my work they will have to learn to pay for it. That 
is the first step. That is a proper expenditure. They can 
afford it and should learn that. The only way to economize 
is to repeat the designs with some modifications. 

Then again the architect becomes disgusted with all of the 
FHA regulations and requirements that limit his imagination. 
The architect cannot be an architect when he is told what he 
must do. This problem must be solved at the top before any 
progress can be made. Great changes in the entire character 
of small houses are necessary before any real result can be 
achieved. We can do this but must not be hampered by regu- 
lations. 

Don Bue Scuuy.er, Architect 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Forum: 

The Forum is to be commended. It is time something was 
done about this. 

Benno C. Hrszer, Architect 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Forum: 
Regarding your editorial—looks like a tempest in a teapot 
as far as this metropolitan area is concerned. Most every 
development, large and small, is filed by architects and pre- 
sumably planned and designed by them. Of course, they are 
more or less specialists in the field and so far as I know get 
adequate fees for their work. There is no ethical restrictions 
by the AIA against proportioning the fee to the work, with 
due allowance for repetitive phases. I believe the architects 
and the home builders are getting along all right together. 
The little fellow here and there who buys his plans over the 
counter is not an important element, and will do so regard- 
Caries C, Piatt, Architect 
F. P,. Platt & Brother 
New York, N. Y. 

Forum: 

If doctors can do so much charity work, charging higher 
fees to us who pay, possibly architects can find a way to get 
sufficiently large fees to give some of their ability to the low 
priced house, even at a loss... . 

Go_pwin GoLpsMiTH, Architect 
Professor of Architecture 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 











ARCHITECTS: 


Forum: 

Architects should not let pass the opportunity to render a 
real service to the small homeowner by way of better design 
all along the way. 

Joun H. Pritcnarp, Architect 
Tunica, Miss. 


Forum: 

You are tackling a terrifically important problem. 

I believe that the development of a working agreement be- 
tween the two groups is entirely possible providing some arch- 
itects get away from their unbending attitude, and likewise 
some builders drop the opinions that no one can teach them 
anything. 

In my own experience I have found that working with the 
merchant builder is a technique of its own. I have found that 
after an extended period of contact with some builders, a 
mutual cooperative method of working out problems presents 
itself and both the architect and builder are better off for it. 
The architect who claims that he learns nothing from a build- 
er is shortsighted. The builder on the other hand who feels 
that he can work without the help of an understanding archi- 
tect is guilty of not properly merchandising his product. 

In so far as fees are concerned in the particular architect- 
builder relationship, the standard of percentage fees are as 
antiquated as the five orders of architecture. If a careful 
system of accounting is kept by the architect, and if methods 
of producing plans and specifications are thoroughly ana- 
lysed, it is entirely possible to work out a fee schedule that 
is both realistic to the builder and profitable to the architect. 

The architects have much to gain by stating their case and 
setting up a compatible working arrangement with the mer- 
chant builder. Professionally, it would be of great assistance 
to us; it would do a good deal to eliminate the unimagina- 
tive type of home being built in many parts of the country, 
and it would certainly help the homeowner and community 
at large. I hope the AIA takes immediate action on this 
and that in conjunction with the NAHB a workable scheme 
will readily be developed. You have my unqualified support 
and congratulations. 

ALBERT MELNIKER, Architect 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Forum: 

I think your editorial on architectural services to builders 
is timely and sensible, We all know for many years archi- 
tects have been “selling plans” to builders—not rendering 
them architectural services—some because it was the only 
work they could get and others because “other guys do it so 
why shouldn’t I?” We know, too, that the fees—if you can 
call the stipends they received by that titlke—did not conform 
to what architects were supposed to charge, but nothing was 
done about it but talk . .. There is no question about the fact 
that the architect with any amount of business cannot afford 
to give full service to the $5,000—$10,000 house, even if he 
received a full 10 per cent fee. It would cost him more than 
he received. It is also true that architects with any pride 
in their reputations are reluctant to prepare plans and turn 
them over to the mercies of a contractor who will interpret 
them as he pleases. The results are seldom a credit to their 
fathers. 

But it is also true that the net results would be infinitely 
better if all houses were designed by competent architects for 


the sites on which they are to be placed and with some 
thought of the other houses existing or to be built in the 
immediate neighborhood. So if some solution can be found 
that will allow architects to design houses that will not turn 
out to be blots on their escutcheons, for a fee that the com- 
mercial builders will pay, there is no doubt that the ultimate 
howeowner and the landscape will be greatly benefited. . . . 


Brown Rouxston, Architect 
Silver Springs, Md. 


Forum: 
We agree heartily with everything that has been said. 


Gien H. THomas, Architect 
Thomas & Harris 
Wichita, Kan. 


EDUCATORS: 


Forum: 
Your effort in the direction of architect-builder cooperation 
in the field of the low cost home is laudable. Absurdities and 
atrocities due to the unfortunate and misunderstood applica 
tion of contemporary planning, materials and details illus- 
trate the crying need for the architect’s services. On the other 
hand, the builder should see that some realistic basis of pay- 
ment is made part of the budget he so anxiously whittles. 
The architect’s fee must be related to the large amount of 
work and research required to solve the small house. In 
addition, to compensate for his basic design he should be paid 
a certain tangible amount for each house built from it, Too, 
real effort should be made to educate the caloused banks and 
other controlling financial agencies, who with their lethargic 
condoning of poorly designed houses and refusal to admit 
unusual and changing ideas are also doing the innocent pur- 
chaser a dis-service. There is much progress to be made in 
this field. 
Ouinpo Grossi, Chairman 
Department of Architecture 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Forum: 
Am heartily in favor of the idea. 
Before I began teaching, when I was a member of a west- 
ern architectural firm, we had an arrangement with a mer- 
chant builder, in this case a lumber yard, and furnished 
plans in rather abbreviated form without specifications and 
without supervision for a nominal fee. The reason we did 
this was that we knew the houses would be built whether we 
looked at them or not and we thought we had an apportunity 
to better the design without treading on anybody’s toes. 
Furthermore, these were not mass-built houses but each one 
was an individual job. I think the AIA and many practicing 
architects might frown upon this practice but we could see 
nothing unethical about it and believed that it accomplished 
some good. ... 
W. V. Marswatt, Ass’t Dean 
College of Architecture & Design 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Forum: 

A very timely and needed social document. I believe you 
are approaching the problem properly by seeking a collabora- 
tion between architect and builder. That is the only way the 
problem can be solved. 
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As short a time as ten years ago, the leading architects 
of America were facade builders interested only in big plans, 
big monuments and, at the least, big houses. Their thinking 
had not been conditioned by a kind of training which de- 
manded basic and fundamental research on every problem 
to be solved. The new architect, and particularly the young 
men coming out of the best schools today, are well qualified 
and interested in the problem of the small house. They are 
aware that it must be solved through a basic research and 
by experimentation in the laboratory. Such centers as the 
Southwestern Research Laboratory in San Antonio where, 
among other things, the Youtz-Slick system is being developed 
are being carefully studied by the competent modern archi- 
tect. 

By close collaboration with the builder, the modern archi- 
tect must familiarize himself with all of the products and 
methods available. He must analyze and scrutinize. His 
final building must be a synthesis of the most advanced think- 
ing and the best of the available basic research. The result- 
ant product in sensitive and capable hands will be the small 
house—well proportioned, economically constructed, efficient 
to operate and a pleasant place for living. 


Henry L. KAMPHOEFNER, Dean 


School of Design 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N. C. 

OTHERS: 

Forum: 


It is obvious that neither the architect nor the builder (each 
collectively) knows what he wants. The AIA has tried in the 
past to achieve a united front on the small house problem and 
I hope President Ralph Walker will succeed. If Thomas P. 
Coogan really speaks for the builders, the way seems to be 
open for constructive action. 
C. H. Cowci11, President 
National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Forum: 

I am extremely glad that you have waded, neck-deep, into 
the subject of architect’s services to merchant builders. 

As one who has participated in earlier architect-builder dis- 
cussions of this subject, 1 would assess the blame for lack 
of progress as more than 50 per cent attributable to the 
architects. 

The question is not only one of fees, but also of status. 
The opinion that a man cannot be one of the noble com- 
pany of architects if he does work on the basis of a regular 
retainer or salary or share of profit in a building enterprise 
is at the root of the problem. Many builders want the design 
function integrated with their general operations—not an 
unreasonable attitude, it seems to me. Some architects fear 
they will lose status if they accept payment on any but a fee 
basis (this is aside from the question of the amount of the 
fee). Consequently, the definition of the term “architect” 
is one of the first issues with which the proposed committee 
must deal. 

Mires L. CoLean 
Housing Economist 


Washington, D. C. 
Forum: 


I heartily approve. 
FREDERICK KENNEDY, Jr. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Forum: 

. . . | am heartily in accord with your proposal that the 
architectural profession must take some steps to cooperate 
with merchant builders to bring the advantages of better de- 
sign and planning to as many houses, neighborhoods and 
communities as possible. | am greatly encouraged by a state- 
ment by Ralph Walker in which he says, “I shall be very 
happy to appoint a committee of the best minds of the AlA 
forthwith to meet with representatives designated by Mr 
Coogan.” 

Wituiam H, ScHeicx 

Executive Director 

National Research Council 
Building Research Advisory Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

Nothing could add more to the “Homes of Tomorrow” than 
the program you suggest for builder and architect coopera- 
tion. 

Such a program must have our unconditional support be- 
cause it necessarily means better homes, better communities 
and more enduring values. 

Rosert J. Hutton 
2nd Vice President 
Michigan Savings & Loan League 


Detroit, Mich, 
Forum: 
Excellent. . . . 
J. C. Lrewettyn 
Llewellyn Realty Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Forum: 


. . . Normally, the builder makes about 10 per cent of 
which 5 per cent might be net profit for his responsibility for 
the construction and all the risks involved. The architect, 
to get his full price, would get about 5 per cent and if a 
realtor sold it he would get 5 per cent and both of these com- 
missions would be earned without any risk and certainly with 
less effort than that contributed by the builder. 

We do not question the fact on a newly developed plan, the 
architect’s fee should be something like this, but on many 
plans these are merely a repetition of plans such as given in 
your magazine, or plans that are well known and available 
without cost excepting the mechanical tracing and adaptation 
to the particular site. This is particularly true of rental hous- 
ing such as our firm has often had where one building often 
has been duplicated 20 or 30 times. 

We agree heartily with the statement toward the closing 
of your editorial that “we hope this will give both architects 
and builders a better understanding” for the reason that with 
competition becoming keener and the margin becoming nar- 
rower, the temptation will continue to be great for the builder 
to eliminate as much of the architect’s expense as can con- 
sistently be done. 

Cart C. Wirson, Realtor 
Omaha, Neb. 


Forum: 
Terrific. .. . 
Georce M. Hotsrer III 
George M. Holstein & Sons 
General Contractors 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 

















































This editorial is reprinted from the April 1950 Forum, dedicated to a better understanding between 


ERCHANT BUILDERS erected perhaps five out of every 

six single family homes last year—a staggerging total 
of nearly 700,000. Architects, unfortunately for them- 
selves, for the builders and for the home buying public 
are playing no such part. Of homes costing $12,000 or 
less, perhaps one in three had the direct benefit of an 
architect’s skill, imagination and training. The others 
“just growed.” 

The big news in home building this year is the unani- 
mity with which the home builders at their annual con- 
vention recognized the importance of better planning and 
better design, i.e., the importance of the tangibles and 
intangibles the architect can and should contribute to 
better homes. Heretofore, it has been half the fault of 
the builders if the design of their homes was no better 
than it was. It costs no more to erect a well designed 
house than a poor one, but too many builders have kidded 
themselves they could save money by dispensing with an 
architect. In the past two years more and more of them 
have realized that this penny wisdom is pound foolish. 

Says big Builder Frank Sharp of Houston: “The dollars 
I pay my architect add more to the value of my homes 
and the total of my profits than any other dollars I spend.” 
The most cursory comparison of the builders’ houses in 
this issue with the best builders’ houses the Forum could 
find for its small house issue a year ago shows how fast 
the builders are moving towards better design and better 
use of the architect’s services. But too many still think 
they can economize by budgeting as little as $10 for the 
plans for an $8,000 house. 

But not more than half the blame can be charged to 
the merchant builders for the small part the architects 
have played in American housing. The attitude of too 
many architects has been both Pharisaical and Levitical. 
Like the Pharisee, they have thanked God publicly that 
their own houses were not like the builders’. Like the 
Levite, they have been content to pass on the other side 
without lifting a hand to help the great mass of home 
buyers. What would we say if the medical profession, 
regardless of the reason, had done as little for the health 
of two-thirds of the tax-paying public as the architectural 
profession has contributed to their housing? 

Granted that merchant builders have been slow to 
recognize the primary importance of the better design 
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and better planning, the merchant builders can take very 
real pride in their achievements scince FHA financing 
first made it possible for them to attempt assembly-line 
methods to transform home building from a wasteful 
trade into an increasingly efficient industry. On a free 
enterprise basis they have created the great paradox of 
American housing, confounding politicians and social 
planners alike, by providing good homes for taxpayers 
at less cost than the public housing these taxpayers are 
being taxed to provide for people too poor to buy or 
rent the cheaper houses the taxpayers are proud to 
occupy. 

Now the home builders are recognizing their need of 
an architect’s help, and the necessity of offering a more 
adequate reward for that help. We hope the architects 
in turn will meet the builders half way and be proud, for 
a reasonable reward, to play an increasing part in raising 
the standards of American housing and American living, 
not alone by devising new plans for the well-to-do which 
can perhaps later be adapted to mass housing, but by 
direct participation with the builder in designing better 
homes for the average family. It would be a very fine 
thing if the heads of the A.I.A. would get together with 
the heads of the National Association Home Builders this 
spring, abandon the fiction that it is unethical for an archi- 
tect to help a home builders for less than full commission, 
and work out a new fee basis for designing builders that 
would at one stroke raise the standard of American hous- 
ing and open a whole new market to the architect. 

This issue shows builders some of the best design ideas 
the best architects are now contributing to low cost hous- 
ing, both custom and builder built. It also shows archi- 
tects some of the difficulties the builders face and some of 
the excellent practical ideas the builders are working out. 
We hope it will give both architects and builders a better 
understanding each of the other’s problems and services, 
and that from that better understanding will come a 
quicker and fuller partnership in meeting the great respon- 
sibility they must share—the responsibility for showing 
that free competitive enterprise can and will provide far 
better homes for the American family, and Forum is more 
than pleased that NAHAB’s President Coogan and A.1.A.’s 
President Walker agree with this suggestion as shown by 
their letters, opposite. 





The builder needs the architect and is ready to meet him half way 


—a statement by Thomas P. Coogan, President National Association of Home Builders 


One of the most fertile fields for the development of intra- 
industry relationship lies between the merchant builder 
and the architect. 

This is certainly a “no-man’s land” at the present time, 
with only a few of our larger builders making effective 
use of good architectural service and all the remaining 
architects sneering at the result. 

One thing is certain, the field of small homes needs the 
best architectural services it can secure, and at the present 
time it is not available. The fault lies on both sides. The 
builders complain that architects do not know or make 
any effort to understand their problem. The architects 
as a group have not made any effort to study the builders’ 
problems. 

It is easy to understand these difficulties when the past 
history of each group is studied. The architect has been 
accustomed to specialized design for theindividual family 
and has taken great pride in fitting the design to the 
specific needs of the family and the building site. Most 
of the architectural effort and research have been expended 
in the large homes where the fee justifies adequate study 
and results in good design. This has left the small house 
design in an undeveloped stage. 

The merchant builder has been faced with fixed prob- 
lems. He must build a house that will meet mortgage loan 
requirements; it must be economical to construct; its de- 
sign and construction must be such that FHA or VA gives 
full value; it must fit his 50 or 60 ft. lots; its appearance 
must be such that it will appeal to the buying public of 
his area; the down payment and monthly payment must 
be within buying public’s ability to pay; the design must 
lend itself to variation at reasonable additional cost. 

The builder has been accustomed to using stock plans, 
or buying stock type plans at from $10 to $20 a house. 
He has been criticized for the lack of good design and 
realize that improvement must be made. The builders’ 
approach to good architects has been generally discour- 


aged by lack of understanding on both sides. The stan- 
dard architectural fee, from which many architects refuse 
to budge, does not fit the case of the merchant builder. 

As a first step the A.I.A. should set up a set of fees 
applicable to group housing. These fees should be the 
result of study and experience and should be within the 
ability of the builder to pay in a competitive market. 
Secondly, the A.I.A. should work with the builder, pre- 
ferably through the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, so that a better mutual understanding couldb be 
developed. 

These studies should cover the development of good 
designs that 1) conform to standards set by various 
mortgage requirements, 2) achieve at low cost, 3) recog- 
nize the limitations of the average city lot, 4) permit rea- 
sonable variation at moderate cost, and 5) appeal to the 
house buyer. These studies should also cover the devel- 
opment of a reasonable set of fees for architectural ser- 
vices to merchant builders. 

The builder on his part must realize that good design 
is the one thing every home buyer wants, whether he 
realizes it or not. In dealing with architects he must re- 
member that he is buying skill knowledge and they are 
intangibles that cannot be checked like lumber and cement. 
He must also remember that few architects have had 
experience with lo wcost housing, that the cost element 
has been missing in their calculations, except as a general 
consideration. He must also expect to pay the architect 
a reasonable fee so that sufficient time and study may be 
devoted to builders’ problems. 

In addition we must jointly find or provide a source of 
funds that will permit extensive research in design of 
small homes. No one owner or builder can afford to foot 
the bill for the vast volume of work that must be done. 
The present impasse must be broken. The builders need 
the designs; the architects need the experince and the buy- 
ing public needs the joint result. --THomas P. Coocan 


The architect recognizes the problem, agrees to study it 


—a statement by Ralph Walker, President of the American Institute of Architects 


I am sure that the best architects of America are tremend- 
ously intereseted in the output of the merchant builders, 
and it is by no means the intention of leaders in architec- 
ture to stand by and watch 75 to 80 per cent of the home 
building in America go without architectural attention by 
mere default. It is true that a great deal of exploring 
must be done to convert architectural services, which have 
traditionally been done on a custom basis, to the mass 
market. I shall be very happy to appoint a committee of 
the best minds of the A.I.A. forthwith to meet with repre- 
sentatives designated by Mr. Coogan and to arrive at meth- 
ods of work and methods of professional remuneration 
that will fit the needs of builders while they give architects 


the opportunity of an adequate livelihood. . 
One area which is far from having been explored is the 
question of site planning. It seems to me that if builders 
were to pay an adequate fee to qualified architects for 
better site plans, the savings might be so great and the 
enhancement of attractiveness might be so conducive to 
a better market that builders would derive the greatest 
benefit and architects could afford to take a relatively 

small fee for the design of the individual buildings. 
However, this is merely a suggestion to be studied when 
representatives of both parties meet. We strongly appre- 
ciate the enlightened approach which Mr. Coogan has 
made. —RaLro WALKER 
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